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New Price 


5¢perBook 


— EIGHTY THOUSAND copies of 
the nine Recreation Library handbooks 
have been sold at fifty cents each—the best 
possible proof of the practical value of these 


























volumes. 





reduced costs. 












five cents 


“Your book is very 
interesting and instruc- 
tive. It is particularly 
interesting to me because 
it deals with ALL the 
varieties of fis ho common 
to these parts ». Ek. 


W., Ohio. 











“It is the best and most 
practical book for the 
money I have read. 
This set of books will be 
worth its weight in gold 
















to either novice’ or 
expert.”’—J. Z., Ill. 

















“I wouldn't take $5.00 
for it if I couldn't get 
another one.”—C. M., 
Minn, 





















“T think just this much 
of ‘Fishing Facts’—I 
intend to get every issue 
of the _ series Size 
doesn't enter into con- 
sideration outside its 
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for typesetting, 


The second printing of these great 
little books is now being done at materially 
the cost of the 
first printing were the amounts paid for the 
original manuscripts, 
and engraving. 


revising 


Since these costs have heen 








Nine Volumes 





1. Fishing Facts, 
By Sheridan R. Jones 
2. Bait Casting 
rg Sheridan R. Jones 
Fly Casting 
by Sheridan R. Jones 
4. Autocamping 
Facts, 
By F. E. Brimmer 
5. Camper’s Man- 
ual, 

By Horace Kephart 
6. Wing Shooting, 
By Chas. Askins 
7. Big Game Hunt- 


ing, 
By Townsend Whelen 


8- Shooting Facts 
By Capt. Chas. Ashins 


¥. Kly-Kod for Bass 
By Cal Johnson 








Your Sporting Goods Dealer 
has these books or can get them, 


Use the Coupon Below 


absorbed in the rapid sale of the first edition, 
we are now able to reprint these books at half 
their original cost and to sell them for twenty- 


ach. 


convenience—it's quality 
that counts and that’s 
what I find in this most 
interesting little book.”’ 
—T. E. C., Ill. 


“It just hits the spot 
and regardless how smart 
you may think your- 
self, there are stunts in 
this book you've never 
thought of.”’—I. R. R., 
Kans. 


“It is just what I have 
been looking for. Any 
one of the kinks is worth 
the price of the book 
and your illustrations 
are sure good.’ i 
Minn. 


“It is the best book of 
its kind that I have ever 
read and it will teach 
the experienced as _ well 
as the  beginner.”—F. 
E. M., Ill. 


Packed Full of Information 


NDERLYING the unprecedented success 

of the Recreation Library are two main 
causes—the selection of the authors and the 
publishers’ policy of printing only the boiled- 
down practical facts of each subject. Sheridan 
R. Jones is believed, without prejudice, to be 
the peer of any known expert on fresh-water 
Horace Kephart has written more 
and better books on camping than any other 
authority alive today and ‘The Camper’s 
Manual” is the most up-to-date of his books. 
We have yet to hear any question of the leader- 
ship of Charles 


Askins and Col. Townsend 


Whelen in the field of arms and hunting. 
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SFA HORSES 
ARE COMING 











DEVELOPMENTS IN OUTBOARD 
MOTORS LONG DESIRED BY EVERY 
ONE ~ ~ HAVE BEEN ACHIEVED 
IN THE NEW SEA HORSE MODELS 

~THE JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 

WILL MAKE FULL ANNOUNCEMENT 
IN THE PAGES OF THIS MAGAZINE 
NEXT MONTH ~PREPARE YOURSELF 
FOR ANEW DAY IN OUTBOARD MOTORING 
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‘The Book of the Month for January 


eee ee SUPREME Fishing Reel—Level 

Back-Lash INO- 1573—$25.00 
Patented April 3, 1923— March 30, 1926— 
May4, 1926. Other Patents Pending. Quadruple 


Multiplyi Satin Finish Nickalum for Fresh 
Water Casting and Trolling. 


— Pflueger Pocket Catalog—the book which should be 
in every fisherman’s hands. Filled with the kind of 
inforniation that you like to read about fish and fishing. 
Gives you, in compact form, exactly what you want to 
know about fresh and salt water game fish—their habits— 
location—what they feed on—their food value—sheaviest 
fish on record caught, etc. The latest up-to-the-minute 
information from three generations of Pflueger experience 
in making good fishing tackle and collecting information 
for fishermen ... This book also gives you a catalog of 
Pflueger Fishing Tackle, including reels and baits for every 
kind of fresh and salt water fishing. If you will write us, 
we shall be glad to send you a copy. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. OLR-1 , Akron, Ohio E. A Pflueger, Pres’t 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Pd 


7 
Mail 
rd the 
Fa Coupon 
P 4 THE 
ENTERPRISE 
MFG. CO. 


o Dept. OLR-1, Akron, Ohio 


o Gentlemen: — Please send me, 
On ag of toe your Pocket Catalog 


FISHING “TACKLE,” 
headers Since I86Z 














Each letter addressed to this department brings a personal reply. The following printed letters are 


samples of the hundreds that go thru this department each month. Be specific in all inquiries. 


Duck Hunting in South Dakota 

J. M. J., WISCONSIN :—The lake region in 
South Dakota lies mostly north and _ northerly 
from Waubay, in Day and Marshall Counties. 
There are many lakes here and they have been 
a noted hunting ground for waterfowl for many 
years. The ducks nest here in great numbers 
and the northern flights come down in great num- 
bers at the approach of cold weather. The corn 
fields and stubble fields in the vicinity furnish 
a good deal of feed for them, tho the country 
is not densely settled. 

The pheasant season is prescribed by the 
State Game and Fish Commission. In 1928 it 
began October 25, and its length varies in dif- 
ferent counties depending on the plentifulness 
of the birds in the various localities. In some 
counties where they have been recently intro- 
duced there is no open season. 

The nonresident license costs $25 and can be 
obtained of any game warden or county treasurer. 
It is valid for game in season until the last 
day of the following February. The bag limit 
on pheasants is five per day, one of which may be 
a hen. Limit of birds in possession at one 
time, fifteen. The nonresident license contains five 
coupons, each good for the shipment of ten birds 
or less, to points outside the state. 

The Marshall County lakes, accessible from 
Sisseton, have been hunted less than the lakes 
nearer to Waubay. 

There is no open season this year on prairie 
chickens in South Dakota. As to the best time 
to make the trip, the duck season opened Septem- 
ber 16. The duck hunting thus far is con- 
fined to the local ducks. If the northern flight 
comes down about October 25, or shortly there- 
after, the duck hunting will be better at that 
time than at any other. The old duck hunters of 
the vicinity usually reserve their vacation time 


until about this time of the year.—IJrwin D, 
Aldrich. 
Duck Shooting in Indiana 
D. L. B., INDIANA:—Your query to the 


Where-to-Go Department of Outpoor LIFE AND 
RECREATION in regard to good duck shooting in 
Indiana was forwarded to me for reply. 

I think you will find good duck shooting along 
the Kankakee River in the northwestern part 
of the state and along the Wabash River in the 
southwestern part. In near New Harmony, Ind., 
and near’ Grayville, Ill., there is good 
duck shooting along the bayous and in the 
bottomlands. The swamps and bottomlands in the 
Kankakee region are also good. [ would sug- 
gest a boat trip down the Wabash, starting near 
Vincennes and dropping down by easy stages, 
hunting at the most likely spots. Latter part 
of October or the first part of November would 
be a good time to make the trip, depending upon 
weather conditions. 

Prairie chickens are not plentiful in any parts 
of Indiana. Your best hunting would likely be 
in northern Daviess County or up in Wells or 
Huntington County.—Walter S. Chansler. 


Pleased 

Ovtpoor Lire, Gentlemen:—I cannot find 
sufficient words to express my gratitude and 
indebtedness. Your Where-to-Go Department is 
an immense success. I not only received the ad- 
dress of the place where I could secure a R. N. 
W. M. P. Manual, but the Inspector Adjutant 
sent me a copy of the manual. Thanking you 
a thousand times. To the success of OvuTpoor 
Lire.—Louis Hauffe. 

Duck Hunting in Michigan 

J. L. B., MICHIGAN:—Concerning duck 
hunting in Michigan, you undoubtedly have learned 
that there are comparatively few good public 
hunting grounds which are not “burned up” by 
a super-abundance of hunters. However, I have 
had good shooting during late October and No- 
vember on Saginaw Bay. We put up at 
camp at Fish Point, near Sebawing on Saginaw 
Bay. They have accommodations for a number of 
hunters and can be reached thru the mail at Se- 
bawing post office. We prefer this location to 


DEPARTMENT THIS MONTH 
DEVOTED TO WHERE-TO-GO 


for 
DUCKS 


Houghton lake, altho Houghton is productive if 
you happen to be there under right weather con- 
ditions.—Carl M. Saunders. 


Reelfoot Lake Duck Shooting 

J. H. S., OHIO:—To begin, Reelfoot Lake is 
in Tennessee and not Kentucky, and it depends 
upon what part of the lake you care to visit as 
to whom to wrie. Now the duck season began 
November 1 but I always advise anyone coming 
for duck shooting to wait until after the 1st for at 
that time there are about as many shooters as 
there are ducks because the farmers for 50 miles 
around take that as a holiday, as well as all the 
hunters in this vicinity, and the shooting on the 
lst sounds like a battle being waged, ducks shot 
at out of rifle range by inexperienced shooters, 
not allowed to decoy for same reason and as a 
result in an hour’s time the ducks have been 
scared off and go to the Mississippi River and 
spend the day; and the rest of the shooting 
is then confined to shooting coots. I expect to be 
there on morning of Ist, not with expectation of 
getting any ducks, however, but merely to be with 
my crowd which owns a hunting cottage on the 
lake where we meet on the Ist to have a big time 
regardless of the ducks or weather. Now my 
time that I pick to go and get real shooting is 
around November 10, for by then all the boys and 
would-be hunters have gotten over their spasm 
and have gone home, and would of course recom- 
mend this time to anyone else. This does not 
mean, however, that you would not get shooting 
later but usually the weather is more pleasant 
from November 10 to 20 than it is later. 

Now as to where to go. Walnut Log, Tenn., 
is on the northeastern end of the lake. Large 
hotel there that caters to wants of hunters, and 
guides may be procured and all necessary things 


arranged for, including license, $15 for non- 
resident. Mail for Walnut Log, Tenn., is so 
addressed and marked via Hickman, Ky. In 


order to get there you would get off train at 
Union City, Tenn., and hire car, as no bus line 
runs by there—or get off train at Hickman, Ky., 
and drive out from there. Personally I quit go- 
ing to Walnut Log years ago as I preferred other 
territory. 

On eastern shore is a village named Samburg, 
mail addressed to Samburg, R.F.D., Hornbeak, 
Tenn., will reach there. This is the most popular 
place on the lake, where most shooters gather 
and go to their choice of hunting or fishing 
grounds; guides always available, hotel that will 
furnish comfort, and plenty of substantial food 
with no extra service or anything fancy. If you 
will write... .. R.F.D., Samburg, Hornbeak, 
Tenn., who operates a bunch of motor boats there, 
he will doubtless make any arrangements for you 
that you would want including hotel reservations, 
selecting of guide, etc. On south end of lake 
there are so many lodges, rooms-for-rent, cottages, 
etc., that I wouldn’t know who to tell you to write 
to and anyway wouldn’t recommend it as it is 
a 5 or 6-mile pull to duck shooting from there 
anyway, tho many go there. To get to Samburg 
if you come over Illinois Central from Louisville, 
get off at Fulton, Ky., take bus from there to 
Union City and thence to the lake. If you 
come by Nashville, Tenn., over N. C. & St. L., 
then get off at Union City and take bus. If you 
drive thru, ordinarily would recommend coming 
to Nashville and taking Reelfoot Highway thru 
this place; but we are closed on both sides, con- 
creting road, so if you should drive, by all means 
cross Indiana, take Illinois highway Number 1 
south to Metropolis, Ill., to Paducah, Mayfield, 
Fulton, Ky., to Union City. All open and hard 
surfaced roads. If there is any additional in- 
formation I can give will be glad to do so. If 
you have hip boots, bring them along for often- 


times best shooting is in very shallow water and 
it is a rest to get out and wade some. Wear 
heavy underwear and flannel shirt, and sweater 
for tho this is called the Sunny South, yet it gets 
very cold sometimes. Not usually the case, how- 
ever, in November. I am not in any way con- 
nected with any resort there so don’t mind giving 
any information you want and will answer to 
best of my ability.—P. H. Scates. 


Wisconsin Duck Lakes 

MISS M. G., WISCONSIN:—I hate to dis- 
appoint you but I must first state that northern 
Wisconsin is not duck country. The ducks do not 
go thru the pine country, and while there are 
some ducks in our northern lakes, the shooting 
is usually not so good as it is right there at your 
home, that is, within a few miles of Watertown. 
The best place, I believe, is at Tustin on Lake 
Poygan, but which is not in northern Wisconsin 
at all, but some 20 miles northwest of Oshkosh. 
Winneconne, on the same lake, is also good and 
you would find the hotel better, especially for 
young women, You would need a guide, but 
there are several there and you would have no 
trouble about getting one. 

Another place that would possibly give you some 
shooting is at Lynxville on the Mississippi River 
a few miles above Prairie du Chien. The one 
hotel there is good and the man who runs it will 
get you a guide. That is along the Mississippi 
and in the sloughs adjoining it, and if you happen 
to be there about the time of the big flight you 
will find lots of ducks. 

If you want mallard shooting, you had better 
go down to Illinois along the Illinois River, pay 
about $20 per day and shoot the corn-fed mal- 
lards. You will be too late for them in this 
state, as the mallards go down before the last of 
October, unless we have very unusual weather. 
If you do not care so much for the shooting, 
and want to see the north, I suggest that..... 
place on High Lake, near Boulder Junction, 
.. «+. place on Little St. Germain, east of 
Woodruff, or if you want to try the western part 
of the state, I suggest ..... place on Lake 
Owen, or ..... at Haugen. 

I am going to go up to Noquebay Lake in 
Marinette County in a couple of weeks with 
some friends who have a camp there. I believe 
that a resort is run there by a man named 
. «++» Whose address is Middle Inlet. My 
friends all proclaim this a very good duck lake, 
but it is new waters for me, tho I have had fine 
fishing there. I hope you will have a fine trip, 
but do not promise too much duck shooting. That 
is something that weather and luck decide.— 
J. Allan Simpson. 


Texas Ducks and Deer 

G. K., KANSAS:—Replying to your inquiry 
Ovurtpoor Lire will say that you are right about 
the ducks. You can get them anywhere along 
the Gulf coast High Island, near Galveston, 
and Aransas Pass, near Corpus Christi, are the 
duck paradises, 

As to deer and bear I suggest going to Fort 
Stockton. This is within 50 to 60 miles of excel- 
lent hunting country. You will probably have 
to pay some rancher $5 or so per day for the 
privilege of hunting. The non-resident hunting 
license is $25 on big game and gives you the 
right to bag one bear and two buck deer per 
season For turkey most of our hunters like the 
territory outlined by the towns of Mason, Junc- 
tion and Fredericksburg and south toward Kerr- 
ville. There are deer in this latter location, too 
—lots of them—but mostly does, as the hunters 


curried that last year pretty roughly. Three 
turkey gobblers is the season limit. 
The ranchers have the habit of charging 


hunters to go into their pastures and they will 
rent you a pasture knowing there is not a buck 
deer within a day’s walk of the place but plenty 
of does. The state wardens are on the job and 
they nail hunters right to the post if they shoot 
a doe even by accident. 

Do not go out alone in south Texas—have three 























or four along and keep your eye out for old Ford 


cars full of Mexicans. They are tough medicine 
if they think the coast is clear.—N. H. Crowell. 


Fall Bird Shooting in the Dakotas 

F. C. W., WISCONSIN:—I am very glad to 
afford you any information I can regarding the 
subject of fall shooting in the Dakotas. 

There is excellent duck shooting in the western 
part of Minnesota and to a very large extent 
thruout both North and South Dakota. 
year of 1928 there is a closed season in South 
Dakota on prairie chicken and an open season, 
subject to specific regulations by counties, on the 
Mongolian or ringnecked pheasant. There is an 
open season in North Dakota on prairie chicken 
from September i6 to October 16, with the 
provision that no hunting dogs are allowed to he 
used. In both states the duck season opens Sep- 
tember 16 and closes in North Dakota Decem- 
ber 1 and in South Dakota on December 31. 

Prairie chickens are becoming gradually more 
scarce in the Dakotas, which is evidenced by the 
closed season in South Dakota. In North Dakota 
a limited number of birds may be secured but it 
can hardly be termed good shooting. There is 
probably no great amount of difference in duck 
shooting in North or South Dakota. The ter- 
ritory, generally speaking, is the district from 
Devils Lake, North Dakota, to Watertown, South 
Dakota, and thruout this range there are innumer- 
able lakes and sloughs which in the proper sea- 
son afford excellent shooting. 

It is almost always possible to get a limit shoot 
on the opening day, September 16, almost any- 
where in the Dakotas or Minnesota. Two or three 
days after that there is fair shooting and it then 
tapers off until early October. All things con- 
sidered, I believe the most desirable time to go 
is approximately October 15. 

Unless you particularly want prairie chicken 
shooting, I would suggest making your head- 
quarters at Watertown, 
October 15. In addition to being a good duck 
territory, the country for 50 miles west of Water- 
town is approximately the best terrtiory for Mon- 
golian pheasants, and in most of this territory 
the season opens about October 15. For specific 
information on the regulations by counties, write 
the fish and game commissioner at Pierre, South 
Dakota. 

I would suggest that you write the hotel at 
Watertown, So. Dak., and have them make ar- 
rangements for a guide who is equipped with a 
boat cart, a duck boat and decoys, and have him 
hunt with you for the duration of your trip. 
There are two hotels in Watertown at which you 
will find fair accommodations, but I cannot give 
you the name of either of these hotels. 

If this information does not cover your re- 
quirements, drop me another letter and _ state 
specifically just what further information I can 
give you and I will be glad to do so. 

If you are satisfied with exclusive duck shoot- 
ing and willing to disregard pheasants or prairie 
chicken, would suggest that you go to Gull Lake, 
Minn., situated 1 mile out of Tenstrike, about 
20 miles north of Bemidji, Minn., as the accom- 
modations on this lake and general lay-out are 
excellent.—M. W. Thompson. 


Ducks in North Carolina 

G. H. D., W. VIRGINIA:—For duck and 
goose shooting in North Carolina the best place 
for you to go would be in the vicinity of Water- 
lily, Currituck County, North Carolina, but since 
you have expressed a desire to visit a place 
where you will not be troubled by too many peo- 
ple, I should suggest that you go to Marines, 
Onslow County, North Carolina, on New River. 
This little town is situated about 70 miles from 
Wilmington, in the southeastern part of the state, 
and is easily accessible, both by train or motor. 
Write me if you want detailed instructions on 
the best way to get there. It really is no trouble, 
tho. 

You cannot find a better place for your wishes, 
as accommodations are limited to only a few 
sportsmen, and even then reservations should be 
made in advance. Write ..... Marines, On- 
slow County, N. C., what dates you intend to 
make the trip. 

For guides you will be charged $6 per day; and 
your board will cost you $2.50 per day, or $12 


per week; cost of hunting license for non-resident | 


of state, $15.25, for non-resident of Onslow 
County $3.25. Better make your trip sometime 
between December 15 and January 31, as 


ducks are sure to be as thick as the proverbial 
hairs on a cat’s back along about that time, and 
you can’t “miss out.”” Assuring you that I shall 
only be too glad to answer any further ques- 
tions you might wish to ask, I am,—Frank A. 
Montgomery, Jr. 


South Dakota, starting 


For the | 
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SAFARILAND. LIMITED 


Nairobi Kenya Colony 
British East Africa 


OUTFIT BIG GAME 
EXPEDITIONS 


By special appointment to H. 
. H. the Duke of York 


Write for pamphlet which gives full 














information 
RHINO LION 
Ph comneetenliaend 
* 
Alaska Big Game 
Bear, sheep, moose, goat, caribou ——_ 


you if guided by Con Miller, licensed guide. 

All particulars and references given. Known 

by sportsmen from New York to San Fran- 

cisco. 

Write for rates and further information. 
CON MILLER, McCarthy, Alaska 


IDAHO, THE LAND OF BIG GAME 


Elk, deer, goats, sheep and bear. 
Spring bear hunt a specialty. 
Good trout fishing in summer 
George Mosher, outfitter and guide, will take you 
any place at any time. I have lived in the game 
field for years and will deliver the goods. For 
particulars Write 


GEORGE MOSHER, Warren, Idaho 














JACK BUTLER ALVIN JUDD 


Lion Hunting Kaibab Forest 


If you want real he-man sport hunting lion be- 
hind a pack of real registered English Bloodhounds, 
in the most beautiful country in United States, I 
can give you the thrills. No closed season. Come any 
time of the year. Lion guaranteed. Write for dates. 





BUTLER & JUDD Kanab, Utah | 
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The Hunters Paradise 
SIEDENTOPF BROS. 


ARUSHA 


Result of the Matty ey ag of Denver, Colo., 

Mr. Matty secured in 2 months one elephant, 2 
rhinos, 1 hippo, 3 buffaloes, 5 lions, besides eland, 
zebras, gnus, hartebeests, water-bucks, bush-bucks, 
ried-bucks, hyenaes, warthogs, jackals and 40 other 
different antelopes and gazelles. , RESULTS GUAR- 
ANTEED 

Catalogs through 


COLOMAN JONAS 
1035 Broadway, Denver, Colo., U.S. A. 


Direct infurmation obtained through Siedentopf 
Brothers, Mbulu, Arusha, Tanganyika Territory, 
East-Africa. 




















For particulars 
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KODIAK BROWN BEAR and GRIZZLY __ 


Spring 1929. Also Fall 1929 expeditions. 


Alaska Peninsula, Kodiak Island, Kenai Peninsula, Cook Inlet | 
Rainy Pass, Chickaloon and Alaska Range 


ALASKA GUIDES, INCORPORATED Ancuorace, ALAska 


ANDY SIMONS, FIELD MANAGER 











BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogsin the West. 
Deer Hunting and Trout Fishingin Season. TERMS 
REASONABLE, Thirty years’ experience in hunt- 
ing in West. Best of reference, including editor 
Outdoor Life. 


SCOTT TEAGUE YAMPA, COLO. 








BEN TINKER 
BIG-GAME HUNTER & OUTFITTER 
1610 E. 2nd St., Tucson, Arizona 
Black, Brown and Grizzly 
Bears: Black-tail and White- 
tail Deer; Wild Turkeys and 
Boars; Lions; Mexican Tigers. All Mexican game 








‘‘Autocamping Facts’’ 


BOOKS FOR 
CAMPERS 


Manual,’’ by Horace 


is a 94-page 
motor camping—what equipment to take and what to leave behind. 
Kephart, is a compact summary of the author’s popular books on 
camping, woodcraft and camp cookery. 


facts of 
Camper's 


boiled-down 
“The 


handbook detailing the 


Sent postpaid by OUTDOOR LIFE for 25c each. 
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New and Revised Edition Just Off the Press 


Six Years with the Texas Rangers 


A book that will appeal to everyone interested in Western life. It is the 
most absorbing narrative yet written on this subject. Describes in detail 
the great gun flight that wiped out the Sam Bass gang, the most thril- 
ling tale ever published in book form. Covers range life completely. It 


will grip and hold you from start to finish, detailing with vivid realism 
the life of those 
Texas frontier. 


hd PITTI Titi eeti tii 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed find $4.00 (or send C. O. D), for which send me new and revised 
edition of ‘‘Six Years with the Texas Rangers.” 


By CAPT. JAMES B. GILLETT 


$4.00 Postpaid 


1875 to 1881 


hard-riding, straight-shooting, keen-eyed guardians of 
Illustrated with photos of Western frontiersmen. 
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Our Compliments to the Mining Trust 


(Editorial) 


E TAKE NO pleasure in the necessity 
of criticizing the Bureau of Biological 
Survey for dilatory tactics in connec- 
tion with federal reduction of the duck- 
limit. Our battle against the present 

swinish maximum of 25 ducks is waged from a 

sincere conviction that 15 ducks a day is enough 

for any sportsman and that the limit will be far 
lower than 15 if the 25-bird slaughter-festival is 
permitted to continue for a second decade of 
political evasion. It is, however, with genuine 
pleasure that we take up the cudgels on behalf of 





per cent of the acreage has ever been so used. 

These figures bring us to the proverbial colored 
gentleman in the wood-pile. The experts in the 
age-old game of getting something for nothing, 
preferably from the government, have devised 
the profitable pastime of disguising, beneath the 
whiskers of mining claims, such commercial 
enterprises as fishing and hunting resorts, camp 
grounds and mineral springs. For such purposes, 
efforts have been made to secure, for $3,600, 
Forest land worth $1,800,000! A good trick if it 
works—and it would work if it were not for the 


another subdivision of the 
Department of Agricul- 
ture—the Forest Service 
—and give due credit in 
the face of venomous at- 
tacks by commercial inter- 
ests. 

While the timber bar- 
ons in Minnesota and Cal- 
ifornia are disseminating 
their sinister propaganda 
against the Forest Service, 
the mining organizations 
are using the ‘adio to 
broadcast such ~risleading 
oratory as that quoted on 
this page. Omitting and 
disregarding violent in- 
criminations of the in- 
dividual personalities and 
the personnel which con- 





SOME EXCERPTS FROM A SPEECH 
BROADCAST BY FORMER SENATOR 
CHAS. S. THOMAS 


HERE ARE items which have materially 

retarded and will continue to obstruct our 
prosperity so long as they shall continue in being. 
aw ae Mining is practically extinct. Our 
old mines have been practically exhausted and the 
discovery of new ones ceased some 30 years ago. 
Prospecting ceased with the inauguration of the 
Government's Forest Reserve policy. The statute, 
it is true, took care to leave the mining laws intact, 
but the regulations of the Forestry Bureau made 
them a dead letter in practice. Vast stretches 
cover metalliferous deposits of incalculable 
value, easily accessible to the prospector's skill, 
but of no avail now or hereafter while the policy 
of Pinchotism prevails. Confine the Forest Re- 
serves to actual forested areas, give the prospector 
the same freedom of action and the same reward 
hitherto given him by a liberal government, and 
our mountainsides will again become jocund 


discouraging vigilance of 
the Forest Service. 


CAM analysis of the 
facts does not place 
the mining industry in as 
critical a position as we are 
asked to believe, though 
the industry may not be 
making as much money as 
it could wish, or as quick- 
ly. But if the case for the 
mining trust were exactly 
as claimed, OUTDOOR 
LIFE submits that the 
national value of our for- 
est lands to generation 
after generation of Ameri- 
cans would still outweigh, 
as a public asset, the sum 
total of minerals beneath 








stitute the Forest Service at ae 
—as unworthy of discus- 
sion before an audience 
largely familiar with the a 
character of that Service's 
employees — the speech 


its people. 


indefensible than this. 





with the noisy developments of our hidden treasure 
National Domain again become the 
treasure of the nation and the dwelling places of 
Uncle Sam has degenerated into 
the greatest landlord of all times. 
overnmental policy more injurious and 


the surface of our foresi 
reserves. Readers’ of 
OUTDOOR LIFE have 
driven too many miles 
thru land “‘posted” at 
every turn of the fence, 


know of 








outlined on this page is 
inaccurate in its facts and 
incorrect in its conclusions. The Forest Service 
willingly throws open its records to the general 
public and, with the courteous assistance of Dis- 
trict Forester Allen S. Peck, John H. Hatton and 
H. D. Cochran, we have been enabled to conduct 
a thorough investigation of the charges brought 
by Senator Thomas. We find that no restric- 
tions are directed by law or Service regulations 
at prospecting or mining within the National 
Forests which do not operate on the public 
domain. The American Mining Congress several 
years ago undertook to investigate complaints 
against Forest officers made by mining claimants 
and not one single case was found to warrant 
criticism of the action taken by the officers. In 
the National Forests of Colorado and South 
Dakota, for instance, a total of 2,146 applications 
have been made for patent to mining claims, 
covering 6,394 claims. Of these, 173 applications, 
or only 8 per cent, have been protested by the 
Forest Service. Not a very sound basis for claim 
that the mining industry is being throttled! 
Furthermore, of all the 26,307 claims patented 
within the National Forests of those two states, 
less than 9 per cent of the acreage is now being 
used for the production of mineral and only 49 





they have welcomed too 
heartily the open sporting 
privileges of the Forest Reserves to permit, pas- 
sively, any undermining of our Forest policy. 
When America sells its heritage as a nation of 
outdoorsmen, and becomes fat and rich instead of 
sturdy and rich, it will gohard withus. Let there 
be no weakening of public sentiment behind our 
recreational assets and let the sportsmen of this 
country be always the first bulwark against the 
stealthy propaganda of those who would convert 
our public playgrounds into private dollars. 
“Our mountainsides,” says Senator Thomas, 
“will become jocund with the noisy develop- 
ments of our hidden treasures.” Jocund with 
noisy developments, genial with acid-stricken 
fishing streams, jovial witn trout floating belly- 
up, jubilant with the foreign jargon of hundreds 
working for the profit of a few in desecrated 
expanses which once were green above the 
recreation grounds of thousands. The sportsmen 
of America must make it socially unpopular and 
politically perilous to voice such sentiments as 
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Getting ready to start on the hunt 


| The ASC of the Elmwood Buck 


By Archibald ‘Rutledge 





same way. His very variabili- 





pam HO I have had the 


rare privilege of fol- 
lowing the whitetail 
deer for a period of 
more than thirty-five years, and 
tho, as would be natural under 
such circumstances, I have had 
some strange and startling ex- 
periences, none had perhaps the 
same dramatic interest as the 
case of the stag of Elmwood. 
This business happened on the 
morning of Thursday, Decem- 
ber 29, 1927, on the old planta- 











ty is a part of his life-insur- 
ance. But I have found that 
old bucks prefer to lie on the 
thin edges of thickets, in the 
tops of fallen trees in compar- 
atively open woods, or in low 
bushes or patches of broom- 
sedge. On a good many occa- 
sions, while walking up deer, I 
have detected one lying down 
by seeing it crouch below the 
short bushes or grasses that 
were not tall enough to conceal 








tion that has been mentioned. 
It lies some 11 miles from the 
mouth of the Santee River, in 
Carolina. Long deserted, it is a good place for deer—if a 
man can stand the somewhat nerve-racking strain of hunting 
in dense thickets wherein, at any moment, an old master will 
rip up under his feet. I used to enjoy greatly the business 
of bouncing bucks from their beds, but I am beginning to 
feel the tension of such hunting. A stag so roused makes 
Lindbergh and other flight artists look like the last rose of 
summer. 

[ shall tell this thing as simply as I can. 

Five of us took up stands on the ancient avenue leading 
into Elmwood Plantation. The old roadway is still in good 
preservation, but the thickets have encroached upon it, so 
that sweet-smelling bowers of smilax and jasmine overhang 
it. We stood a few paces in from the road where the woods 
were a bit clearer. Two hundred yards ahead of us were 
dense thickets of pine and myrtle, ideal country for deer 
to bed during the day. Yet it has been my experience, and 
doubtless it has been shared by many another deer-hunter, 
that in the hunting season old bucks will deliberately avoid 
dense cover. Of course, no man can lay down rules about 
the behavior of intelligent wild things, imagining that a 
really resourceful animal like a stag will always act in the 


Changing the luck on a Southern deer hunt 


it as it lay in a natural posi- 
tion. 

The case of this Elmwood 
stag illustrates this matter of a deer’s lying down in the 
open, and it also illustrates so many other wiles and char- 
acteristics of the whitetail that I believe a detailed account 
of the whole business may be of some interest, especially 
to those who are as incurable deer-hunters as I am. 


l. hire posting my standers, I watched the negro drivers. 


ride far down the avenue, chatting with that infectious 
humor characteristic of plantation negroes. As we were in 
the heart of the deer-country, all of us, I think, made too 
much noise; yet what difference did it make? Directly 
ahead of my stand, and right in the open, with no shelter 
save that afforded by the bare limbs of a little bush, at that 
very moment was lying the Elmwocd stag. 

Instead of going straight to my stand, I turned in some- 
what to the left, going thru a thin thicket of young pines. 
I took this route because we had left one stand uncovered, 
and I was supposed to straddle two. The forest was silent, 
hanging with dew, glistening. Fragrant airs moved softly. 
High overhead I could hear the dreamful mighty pines sigh- 
ing mystically. My gun was loaded. I was stepping thru 
the broomsedge cautiously. The place was just like one of 
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The delicately- 
shaped head of 
a Southern deer 


those sparse thickets in 
which a sportsman in the 
North is likely to flush a gree pone my eg 
ruffed grouse. But I had no 

premonition of the superb 

stag lying not 30 yards away, off to my right front. 
But for a few waving tufts of broomsedge, but for a 
tiny pine, but for a paltry screen of a dry bush, he 
would have been in ridiculously plain sight. As | 
discovered later, he had no regular bed; he was lying 
on the bare damp ground. The day was so warm and 
still that, after a long night of roaming and browsing, 
he just luxuriated down by this old road—and here 
he intended staying unless he was actually kicked out 
of his “form.” 


I SHOULD have seen the buck before he got up; 
but I never expected anything so close to the road. 
My gaze was fixed farther away. Besides, he doubt- 
less flattened himself when I got near. So crouched, 
if he did not move his antlers, he would be exceed- 
ingly hard to discern. At such a time, a buck wil 
draw his feet up under him, take a regular stance for 
a start, meanwhile “grounding” his head until his 
lower jaw rests flat on the ground. Once when driving 
for a party of hunters I saw a buck in that position. 


Every time I whistled he would flatten his head to the earth; and after 
a moment or two he would raise it craftily to reconnoiter. 
performing in this way until I was within easy gunshot of him. 

The Elmwood buck must have felt that he was in something like a 
corner, for he surely had been aware of the general approach and 
also the separation of our hunting party. He must have had his fears 
He might have 
then sprung up and raced away from me. It seemed the obvious 
thing to do. But the principle of nearly all wild life strategy is the 


confirmed when he saw me approaching on his left. 


principle of doing the thing least ex- 
pected by the pursuer. It is a 
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The authorand 
a Carolina deer 





game of wits. This stag lay still and 
let me not only approach but pass 
him—he all the while lying practi- 
cally in the open. He was a big buck, 
too, full-antlered. As the time was 
about 8 o’clock in the morning, I am 
sure that the old stag could not have 
been couched more than an hour. It 
is safe therefore to suppose that he 
had hardly settled himself for the 
day. I was ready for a shot, for in 
such woods the hunter must continual- 
ly be on the alert; but I saw and heard 
nothing. True, I was on the fringes 
of a thicket of young pines, and the 
dew sliding from their needles made 
a sibilant whisper in the broomsedge 
below; otherwise I might have seen 
the Elmwood stag as he roused him- 
self. 

It may be that I am making too 
much of this story and of all its inci- 































dents; yet, as I said before, it seems 
to illustrate almost perfectly many of 





A Negro driver made famous by 
Rutledge in a story 





















































Negro drivers 
and a stag 







the traits of behavior that we associ 
ate with the most popular of all 
American big game animals. 

I had passed the stag perhaps 20 
feet, he being at that time about 35 
yards off to my right, and partly be- 
hind me. He must have crawled from 
his bed, gently insinuating himself up, 
elongating himself like a rabbit for a 
length or two. There was no sem- 
blance of the standard “rip”—a sound 
that has thrilled me in the wildwoods 
since the time of my first deer hunt, 
when I was 9 years old. What 
first attracted my attention to the buck 
was the sudden and amzing sight of 


(Continued on page 59) 




















Goose 


emor1es 


Or THE NORTH AND 
Far NORTH 


By 
(i harles D. La Nauze 


geese, and when I got there preparations were 











It is time to sit up and take notice 


“3 





ae the air than the clarion “honk-honk” of the wild 


__~ 


ES S THERE any music sweeter as it resounds thru 
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fa 

wey geese? The first time I heard it was when a boy 
ESS) in the west of Ireland, when one cold winter 
morning I saw a V-shaped wedge of the great birds flying 
south over the Twelve Pins Mountains and dropping far out 
into one of the heather-skirted arms of Galway Bay. From 
that time I got “goose fever,” altho I never succeeded in 
killing a wild goose in Ireland. 

Years later on the Saskatchewan prairies, the familiar 
music flowed into my ears as I saw the great wedges of 
migratory geese flying high and northward to their breeding 
grounds in the Arctic. I never had the opportunity of hunt- 
ing them in the fall as they rested on their way south in 
the prairie stubble fields, but’ circumstances, and perhaps 
the call of the geese, eventually led me to northern Alberta 
where I killed my first wild goose. 

We had floated down the Athabaska River in scows in 
September, seeing many flocks of geese en route, and the 
owner of the fleet of scows, Colin Fraser, the veteran trader 
of Fort Chipewyan and a noted shot, brought one down out 
of a high passing flock with a .30-30 rifle. The goose was 
into the stew-pot before he was cold—my, but that bird was 
tough! I wondered where the Winchester bullet penetrated 
him, but I realize now it was the cooking. 

Two days later we tied up among the willow-covered Is- 
lands art sand bars of the Athabaska delta where it flows 
into Lake Athabaska, and we were in the goose country 
proper. , 

That night, just before dusk, the geese came out of the 
marshes to get their ration of Atha- 
baska sand, and hiding in the wil- 


under way for a goose roast. 

A great bird was plucked, the breast cut open 
and spread out by means of small willows pushed 
thru the flesh; then the bird was impaled on a long thin 
sharp stake, his head stuck into the top and he was slowly 
roasted over the flames; then a pinch of salt over the warm 
juicy meat and I can feel my mouth water yet at the 
thought of that meal. I’ve never eaten a tough goose 
since. 

The Indians laughed at me; wait, they said, until we 
get some wavies and you will know what goose is really 


like. 


HE next night we were at the edge of the delta and “the 

wavies,” the greater and lesser snow geese, were in 
myriads. The Indians could call them perfectly; their note 
is different from the Canadas’ and they decoy very easily to a 
caller seated in a small willow blind by the edge of the sand 
bars. We shot a good many on this unorganized hunt, big 
beautiful white birds about 8 pounds in weight, whose 
breasts often broke open and showed an inch of fat as they 
pounded down on sand bars from our shots. 

I suppose the finest goose shooting in the world used to be 
had around Lake Athabaska in those days. In the fall all 
geese appear to rest and feed up in the great swamps of 
Lake Mamoi, and I have heard their noise like thunder as 
they rose in mass out of their feeding grounds. Morning 
and night they would fly to the sand bars of the Athabaska 
and Peace River for their sand, and great used to be their 
slaughter by the inhabitants of Fort Chipewyan. 

A Chipewyan goose hunter received “kudos” by the 
number of geese he killed in the fall, and one old man I knew 
shot and put away 800 geese one fall. This was terrible 
slaughter, but Athabaska was then a 
frontier country, 300 miles north of 





lows of an island, close to where 
the scows were tied, I tremblingly 
awaited my first chance at a wild 
goose. The sun was setting over 
the dark spruce to the westward 
when I heard the familiar music, 
and bands of geese began to stream 
over the distant tree tops prepara- 
tory to alighting; one band of five, 
honking for all they were worth, 
made for my island, circled it twice 
and then, setting their great wings 
to alight, came hovering over the 
willows on top of my gun. I hadn’t 
buck fever, I had “goose fever”: 
3ang! Crash! Honk ahonk, ahonk ! 
I had knocked down a goose and 
was too excited to fire my second 
barrel; I plunged thru the willows 
and came out with a big 10-pound 
Canada goose. 

It was just about dusk when I 
reached the scows; the Cree Indian 
and half-breed boatman had made 








the nearest railway; there was little 
sale of the birds, none were wasted, 
the Indians ate every bit of them, 
and the fat was rendered and put 
away for grease and butter. 

Of all the birds of the geese spe- 
cies, I think the “wavy” is the most 
tasty, always fat and keeps well. 

A couple of years later I de- 
scended the Athabaska late in the 
fall; when 200 miles from Chipe- 
wyan the ice caught our scow and 
it was either go ashore there or 
push on with the ice; we decided 
on the latter course and fortune 
favored us, for early the next morn- 
ing a strong southerly gale sprang 
up. We made a great mainsail of 
our tarpaulin and crashed thru the 
rapidly forming ice all day, sailing 
over 100 miles downstream with the 
current. Danger made us tie up late 
that night and the next morning we 
pushed again into the current. As 








a fire by the water’s edge, Colin 
and his son Fred had killed several 


The goose hunter homeward plods his 
muddy way 


we did so and got in mid-stream, an 
old otter and four small ones ran 
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across the ice in front of us; we were 
powerless to chase them and even refrained 


from shooting at them. Those Indians do 
not wilfully waste their assets. A couple of 
hours later the ice jammed ahead of us and 
we just managed to get the scow on to a 
little willow island, near to where I had 
shot my first goose two years previously. 
Here we made a cache and with blanket 
and grub on our backs, we, four Indians 
and myself, headed for Fort Chipewyan. 


UR leader estimated the distance as 40 

miles and expected to find Indians after 
the first day out. We had a precarious 
crossing to the west branch of the river, 
which we followed, hoping to find Indian 
signs. It started to snow heavily, “lightly, 
gently, falling snow,” that wet us thru and 
thru as we forced our way into the under- 
brush and under stately sheltering spruce, 
whose snow laden branches deposited an 
offering down our necks. 

On our second night out we were still 
on the way and all our grub eaten. On the 
third day we started breakfastless, and for 
lunch we had a rest under a friendly spruce. 
About 4 p. m. we struck an Indian trapping 
trail which led us, just before dusk, to a 
small camp of Cree Indians by the edge of 
Lake Mamoi. The memory of that night 
in those hospitable Indian tepees will be 
ever a green one. David, our leader, 
promptly explained our plight; the Indians 
had nothing to eat but geese shot before 
the freeze-up came and hanging in caches; 
they apologized for this and the squaws 
took five frozen birds, ripped the skins 
right off them, cut them up and in an hour 
I was into the finest meal I ever had in 
my life, boiled frozen snow goose. When 
we had finished we were goose grease from 
head to foot. 

The Indians put us up for the night 
and one of them accompanied us to Fort 
Chipewyan the next morning, where we 
surprised the inhabitants by being the first 
winter arrivals from the outside. 

Succeeding years took me into the Great 
Slave and MacKenzie districts of the 
Northwest Territories, where goose shoot- 
ing is not so good, and the gunner’s best 
chance was a spring shot at the bands as 














they rested on their way north, following 
the valley of the great MacKenzie River. 

The year 1915 found me on Great Bear 
Lake. There, in July, on our way up the Bear River, we 
killed on foot a few moulting Canada geese. Those moulting 
birds can run quicker than a pheasant and it certainly was 
hard hunting, but we needed the meat. Crossing Great Bear 
Lake I saw a band of Canada geese, in August, flying south 
in a snow storm, and in early September a few straggling 
flocks of snow geese. 

In the spring of 1916 we were on Coronation Gulf but 
saw very few geese as the great migration appears to go fur- 
ther west to Cape Bathurst, and many geese breed on the 
tundras there, on Bank Islands and on the islands at the 
mouth of the MacKenzie. 

We had practically no bird shooting in Coronation Gulf; 
the Dolphin and Union Straits are alive with eider ducks 
and “Old Squaws” in late May, June, and July, but they are 
strong in flavour and caribou meat is better eating there. I 
discovered, however, a small island where eider ducks were 
nesting and after a 50-yard swim across an ice lead, I 
reached this, pushing a box ahead of me. Here I dried out 
in that glorious Arctic sun and collected 200 eider duck 
eggs. The birds had almost to be lifted off their nests. I 
boiled and ate eleven eggs right away for I was “egg hun- 
gry,” and they were delicious, not as strong as a domestic 
duck egg and stronger than a domestic hen egg. When we 
passed the island two weeks later, the birds were all laying 





Having game enough, he looks for a shot with the camera 


again and we did not molest them. Thousands of eiders 
must be reared every year on the somewhat inaccessible 
Lambert Island in the middle of these straits. 

The tundras bordering the coasts of northwestern Amer- 
ica and Siberia are from reports great goose country, and 
it was with horror that I read of the terrible slaughter of 
moulting brant by Siberian natives for dog feed in a num- 
ber of the National Geographic Magazine. 


‘THE Spring of 1917 found me at the MacKenzie delta 
awaiting the break-up in a camp on the sea coast in order 
that we might continue our journey south by boat. Again 
[ heard the clarion chorus as the white geese were arriving 
from the south to breed in peace on the Arctic coast. We 
shot what we wanted for food and I was surprised to find 
the birds fat and in good condition after their long flight 
from probably the Gulf of Mexico. : 

Those were wonderful days as spring came with a rush to 
the Arctic in June, the sun never set, the whole delta of the 
MacKenzie was pulsating with renewed life, the air was 
a-thrill with the song of every species of migratory bird; in 
a walk we could see innumerable species of waders, cranes, 
greater and lesser snow geese, Hutching’s geese, brant, 
swans, and I observed pintail, teal and golden-eye. 


(Continued on page 60) 
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THE FAMOUS OUTDOORSMAN HAs SET UP AN UNEQUALLED 
RECORD FOR SIZE AS WELL AS NUMBER 
OF FISH CAPTURED 


= mm HE summer of 1927 my brother 
: fon Z. G. remained in the South 

7o Sea Islands while I returned to 

aed California. This meant that I 
had to go it alone at Avalon. It wasn’t 
a pleasant prospect for me. Happy cam- 
araderie had always seemed part of the pleasure of fishing. I 
never aspired to be a lone angler. However, I made up my 
mind to do something worth while. Our fishing launch, 
The Gladiator, had been put in perfect condition, and with 
the services of Capt. Sid Boerstler and Capt. Thad Williams, 
I felt I was able to cope with almost any kind of a situation. 

The latter part of June, at the very outset of the season, 
I ran into very bad weather. Heavy storms had been general 
thruout the country, and California’s good summer weather 
was delayed. It was cold at Avalon, with heavy fogs, windy 
days, and rough seas. 

On June 27, conditions changed. Morning dawned clear 
and bright, and altho there was still a big swell running, 
the aftermath of days of high winds, prospects were much 
better. 

Thad went to the crow’s nest early this morning. It is 
rarely we sight any broadbill swordfish before 10 o’clock, 
but we were anxious to get started on the long season of 
work, and everybody wanted to spot some fins. It promised 
to be quite a race as to who should see the most fish. Thad 
from his lookout in the crow’s nest had the advantage over 
Sid and me. 

Many net boats were in sight. Thad pointed out schools 
of albacore. We noted that the market-men were soon on 
a tear in their direction. 

At 10:30 Sid saw the first broadbill of the season. The 
fish was way off to the larboard, and might easily have es- 
caped our notice had we been less attentive or less covetous of 
the honor that fell to Sid. We worked the fish carefully 
for half an hour. He was shy and diffident. I don’t believe 
he saw the bait at any time, and if he did, he had no desire 
to look it over. 

We ran toward Cape Vincent, off the mainland, until 
noon. An early westerly wind had come up and the sea was 
heavy; but on turning back and running with the swell we 
found conditions more comfortable. 

Thad from the crow’s nest, and I from my seat on top of 
the boat, searched the sea for the next two hours. We had 





about given up hope of seeing any more fish that day when 
at 2 o’clock Sid was lucky enough to spot another. 


By RC: Grey 


IN THREE PARTS—Part II 


I climbed to the crow’s nest to take 
the rod while Thad came down to look 
after the baits. On the very first pass 
we gave this broadbill a look at a per- 
fect bait, a fine fresh mackerel that shone 
brightly in the sun at a 75-foot range. 
The broadbill went under with a rush. It was only a moment 
until he struck the bait a powerful blow. 

My legs shook and I was aware of a peculiar sinking sen- 
sation which I usually experience when I get a strike from a 
swordfish. I cannot account for this condition, unless it is 
a subconscious reaction from the terrible physical stress I 
have suffered in former fights with large swordfish. 

Two blows followed the first strike. Then the fish took the 
bait and slowly headed away. A moment later I was hooked 
on. I passed the rod down and hurried to my seat in the 
cockpit. Such fortune seemed too good to be true—our sec- 
ond swordfish hooked, and everything working well! 

Sid arranged gaffs and got my harness while Thad ran 
the boat. They surely hustled. From their wild prolations 
I gathered that they had the fish hanging on the Avalon pier 
before he had completed his first run. 

I didn’t command the situation in the first hour. The fish 
was active and strong and did about as he pleased. No 
sooner did I decide that it was my turn to dictate maneuvers 
than without any warning nor from any great strain on my 
part, the hook pulled out. 

We were all keenly disappointed, but we had had an hour 
and fifteen minutes of intense excitement, and felt, in view 
of many past experiences, that we could call it a day well 
spent. We went on our way building high hopes for another 
time. 


"THE weather played pranks the next day, failing in all 
the promise it had given. A strong east wind blew, and 
a high surf was running. I had about made up my mind to 
turn back to Avalon because the sea was so heavy and the 
water so white, when Thad sighted a broadbill. All the time 
we tried to work him he milled in a circle making it impos- 
sible to place a bait before him. He provoked us in this 
fashion for a half hour. Sid and Thad said plenty that 
censors would delete. Sid was for giving up, but Thad and I 
agreed it was best to try a little longer. ‘ 

The very first minute that fish took a straight course, he 
saw the mackerel and struck out for it. He didn’t take it at 
once. He followed it to look it over. Then he struck it a 














terrific wallop. He must have felt the hook immediately, for 
he started off on a wild run. He ran like a streak for 600 
or 700 feet, gaining momentum all the time. I could not risk 
letting him go much farther, so while he was traveling at 
lightning speed I struck him. He never hesitated on his 
journey toward freedom. I nearly pitched out of the crow’s 
nest, but everything held. Sid backed the boat as fast as he 
could, and meanwhile the fish, at a distance of about 1,000 
feet, sounded. After ten minutes, during which time I tried 
to recover some of the line, I felt the hook give way. 

After much experience in broadbill fishing I have found 
that any unusual or hurried movements immediately after a 
strike indicate that the fish has felt the hook. This unusual 
rush and speed denote fright, and it is only a matter of luck 
if the fish is really hooked and stays on for any length of 
time. 

On our way home we saw another broadbill. This one 
was wild as a March hare, and we could do nothing with 
him, altho he seemed to look the bait over. It had been a long 
hard day for us, rolling and tossing around on that 
rough ocean, but it had afforded us some excitement, 


and like the previous day was not a total loss. a 


























N WEDNESDAY, June 29, I hooked a broad- 

bill and fought him for three hours. It was an 
ideal day, and I was working my best, and the boys 
felt sure the fish was mine by token of its being a 
third try, and I wanted to believe that with them, tho 
I had learned never to count a fish till he was tied up 
to the boat. We found no magic in this third event. 
At the very time when the fish was tiring fast, and he 
seemed most surely ours, the hook pulled loose. 
It was hard to see that fish go. He looked fully 
400 pounds. 

To lose three swordfish on three successive 
days was an entirely new experience to me. I felt 
it was thru no fault of mine, still it was exasperat- 
ing. The boys were steeped in gloom. There were 
few comments on the homeward trip. 

Boatmen who spend their time fishing 
for broadbill swordfish become as keen 
as the angler for success, and are cer- 
tainly proud of their achievement when a 
fish is hung high before the ex- 
pectant crowds that gather at the 
pier. 

The fourth day spirits revived 
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and, as enthusiastic as ever, we took up the search. There 
was a light fog in the morning and a glassy surface on the 
sea. That indeed is ideal promise for broadbill swordfishing. 

We found a broadbill at 10 o’clock and I was soon hooked 
on. The Catalina boat, on its way to Avalon, ran right by 
us and gave us a hearty cheer. That cheer would have come 
in handier at 2 o’clock when after a gruelling fight, with 
nothing but a discouraging outlook for the success of the 
contest, I broke my rod completely off at the tip. At the 
time the fish was 500 or 600 feet from the boat. I was 
carrying 1500 feet of line on my outfit, which gave me plenty 
of line to risk making a change of tips. All hands worked 
feverishly. We ran the boat in a circle, letting out all the 
line from the reel to the very last inch. As it spun off 
toward the end we could no longer feel any more strain on 
the line, which gave happy assurance that plenty of the line 
floated slack. It was only a moment’s work to remove the 
broken tip and replace it with a new one; then we hurriedly 
rethreaded the rod and tied the line back on the reel. Once 
that was done, I reeled in line at top speed, pray- 
ing for resistance when the slack was removed. 

All was well. The fish was with us still. He 
was not, however, ready to surrender. Indeed, he 
made me doubt such possibility. But after an hour 
and forty-five minutes of the hardest kind of work 
he suddenly gave up. I had just strength enough 
left to bring him the remaining distance to the 
boat. 

This battle, which lasted five hours and forty- 
five minutes, was fought under perfect conditions. The 
water was fairly smooth all day and the usual westerly 
wind did not come up until after 3 o’clock. It was then 
too late to do us much damage. Had this wind come up 
earlier in the day, I am satisfied the fight would have 
gone against me. 

The news that I was hooked to a swordfish reached 
Avalon via the steamer, and on my return at 6 o'clock 
there was a great crowd on the pier 
awaiting our arrival. , 

Much to my surprise this broadbill 
weighed only 374 pounds. 


A broad- 
bill sword- 
fish which 
scaled 452 
pounds 


A swordfish catch so early in the 
season was surprising luck. We 
were all elated. Sid and Thad, 


in solemn conference predicted a 
wonderful season for me. 


(Continued on page 62) 








The fight at the boat after the broadbill had been gaffed 























The head of a man-eater. The cougar which killed and devoured a boy. 


Courtesy of the Ferry Museum, 


Tacoma, Wash. Photo by the author 


ceptions 


to the ‘rule 


NortH AMERICAN ANIMALS WHICH HAVE 
OCCASIONALLY BEEN MAN-KILLERS 


By George ‘Uanderbilt (aesar 





N THE settlement of our 
western country, it was a for- 
tunate thing and one, no 
doubt, of a favorable influence 

upon the history of those times, that the 

early settlers and pioneers did not have 
to contend appreciably with the four- 
footed beasts native to North America. 

In point of danger to human life, we 
had nothing to compare with the lion of 
Africa or the tiger of India, not to men- 

tion the leopard, the African buffalo, the 

elephant, or the rhino. At any period 
of our history it has been as safe to 

sleep outdoors, unarmed and without a 
fire, as in one’s own home. It is an 

axiom, of course, that one is absolutely 

safe nowhere, but for comparative 
safety the plains, woods, and mountains 
of North America, save in times of 

Indian warfare, have always afforded 











despicable opponent, cowardly in the ex- 
treme and can be treed by a small dog. 
The wolf, particularly the big timber- 
wolf, is a powerful animal, destructive 
to game and stock, but not dangerous to 
man unless banded together and under 
the press of extreme hunger. Here, they 
have never constituted a menace, as at 
times in certain parts of Europe, and 
their ranks have been so thinned by 
poison, coursing, and possibly by dis- 


ease, that they have virtually dis- 
appeared from great sections of the 
country. 


From the close of the Civil War 
to the late nineties, hunting the grizzly 
was the sport royal of the conti- 
nent, and it was by no means lacking 
in danger, as the many close calls 
and not a few fatalities signified. At 
present, however, this noble bear has 








unexampled security to the lonely trav- 
eler. Stewart Edward White, in The 
Saturday Evening Post, has written of the deadly perils of 
the African wilds after nightfall, when the great cats are 
on the prowl. Such conditions offer no para‘lel in America, 
now or in the earliest times. Here there are but three 
animals capable of destroying human life—the bear, the 
cougar (or mountain lion), and the wolf—and none of 
these is at all dangerous except under the most extreme and 
unusual conditions. 

“Old Ephraim’—the grizzly bear—is the only savage and 
touchy member of its species, and the huge Alaskan brown 
bear may also be a formidable opponent if sufficiently 
aroused by fear or wounds, but the ubiquitous black bear is 
an utterly harmless and comical fellow, and even the grizzly 
is comparatively safe, if unmolested. As for the cougar, 
altho well armed in teeth, claws, and agility, it is a thoroly 





The biack bear is never a man-killer 


so well learned the lesson of the 
modern high-power rifle that he is 
only to be found in the very wildest regions and will usually 
exert every effort to escape. 

If we are looking, then, for aangerous game in plenty, 
we must seek it somewhere else than in North America. 
Nevertheless, wholly exceptional adventures with our large 
game still occur at rare intervals; and altho in many of 
these instances the facts are so distorted as to make it ap- 
pear that the trouble arose from the innate savagery of the 
animal, rather than its fear and desperation, or the ill luck 
or carelessness of the victim, there are yet a few well- 
authenticated cases—three of which I have some personal 
knowledge of—wherein the unique character of the animals 
was an exception to the rule. 

The first has to do with Old Ephraim. Near the head- 


(Continued on page 62) 

















of the cabriole type 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE HUSKIES AND 
THEIR RACING BROTHERS 


By Melville ‘Rae 


HEN we set out from Ben’s home cabin this 
morning, the weather promised fair. A pale sun 
B«h4A glinted thru the spruce tops; the snow lay 
Pats white and gossamery, like a blanket, under 
the still air. 

But as we crossed the big muskeg about 11, a swirling, 
choking storm engulfed us. From then on one of us was 
obliged to break trail every step of the way. In the gloom 
of the woods the wind was not so cutting; but the drifts 
grew deeper and deeper, the sled was continually bumping 
into old windfalls and stumps that had been completely 
drifted over. 

Ben was glad that he had put Té Blanc (Whitehead or 
Whitey in our language) in the lead. He is the veteran of 
our outfit and a peerless leader. He has a rare sense of 
direction; he obeys every order implicitly. I am sure that 
he would run until he dropped. 

For once they were all on their best behavior. Even 
Fox, who deserves his name, played us no tricks. He kept 
right up in his harness behind Té Blanc. Marten and 
Tippo were the same dependable pair, and Musqua (the 
Bear), who is inclined to be a bit grumpy at times, 
performed marvels at the wheeler’s position—next to the 
sled. 

We did not stop for noon fire—the proverbial time when 
the dogs are rested and the tea pail is set to boil—but called 
a halt at 3 o’clock. Then, while the dogs were resting on 





Harry Sharpe of Dore Lake and his team of brothers, all bred of the mother following. The 
huskie blood, almost bred out, shows —_ in No. 4, which has a wolfelike head. The sled is 
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Ross Moxley and his ‘‘Little Shorty’’ 
referred to in the story 


some spruce boughs, Ben and I[ dined on cold bannock and 
bacon. 

“It won’t be long now,” he reminded me with a good- 
natured grin. Ben is very proud of his new slang; tho no 
doubt it is time-worn long ago among the folks outside. 

“Only 7 miles more,” he promised as we swung out 
upon the Smoothstone River with 500 pounds of “grub,” 
new traps and shells, besides our own gear, piled on 
the sled. The freight was for Paul and Big Jim at the 
Narrows. 

It was dark enough when we trailed up the slope to their 
cabin; two tired men and five drooping, drabbled huskies. 
The boys were glad to see us and prepared a “spread” of 
roast caribou and baking powder biscuits with corn-syrup 
by way of dessert, in our honor. There are those who argue 
that the caribou meat is not to be compared with moose 
meat; but, after that supper, I can’t agree with them. 

While Paul and Jim hustled supper, Ben and I fed the 
dogs their whitefish. That was their first meal for twenty- 
four hours. Now they are curled up on the lee side of the 
cabin—out in the storm, while we are chatting beside a 
tremendous fire in the long box-stove. But that is not en- 
tirely true. The other three are all trying to talk at once. 
I am writing, but manage to get a w ord in edgewise from 
time to time. They have the floor covered with furs. They 
are all on their knees and bargaining as if for their lives. 

“Thirty dollars for them lynx!” protests Ben. “Why, 
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I might as well give you the 
outfit and walk home.” 

“Twenty-five, at that price 
you’d have to feed us the rest 
of the winter,” counters Jim. 
Fur buying is very much like 
the trading of horses used to be. 

Now don’t think that Ben is 
acruel man. He feeds his dogs 
but once a day because it is the 
custom up here. It is sensible, 
too. Dogs run best on empty 
stomachs; most dogs are fed 
too much and do not have 
enough exercise. But freight- 
ing huskies are given plenty of 
that. Huskies carry their own 
blankets. Sleeping outside keeps 
them tough; then it is no hard- 
ship when Ben is obliged to 
make an open camp. Ben is 
never stingy with his dog-feed, 
and I have never seen him 
strike or kick one of his dogs. 
He speaks to them and of them 
as if they were little children. 

“When a dog learns to love a man, he 3 
is his slave for life,” he told me _ the 
other day as we were discussing dogs. “He 
will fight for him and pull his heart out for 
him. 

“Two winters back, I took Tippo with me 
over Otter Creek way, hopin’ to make a kill 
of meat. I had him hitched to my little 
sheboggan (a small toboggan) to draw a 
quarter back if we happened to have any 
luck. 


6¢— SOON got on the tracks of a moose and 

followed him a good 15 miles before I 
got a shot at him—and him runnin’ away 
from me. I thought he was hit pretty bad, for 
he went down once. But goin’ across a little . 
muskeg, runnin’ as hard as I could, I slipped 


on a hummock and sprained my ankle so bad ce eS ee 


that I couldn’t stand up. And Tippo dragged 
me home the whole 15 miles. I weigh a 
good 200; and that was a load where the 
snow was deep. And I tell you, after that trip, Tippo was 
so dog-tired that he didn’t want to eat,” concluded Ben. 

He only laughed when I suggested that his dogs might 
leave him in the lurch some time. “Why, I couldn’t lose 
them,” he chuckled; “when Marten was lamed last winter, 
he trailed us for 70 miles one trip. I tried to leave him with 
a band of Indians way over by Besnard Lake, but he lit out 
first chance.” 

Only those who live and travel up here appreciate these 
dogs. They take the pack off a man’s back. Horses are out 
of the question because the snow piles almost unbelievably 
deep in places. They would simply go out of sight where 
dog-trains are able to scramble thru or speed along over the 
crust. Besides, there are no farmlands to provide fodder. 

Most trappers have an outfit of dogs, tho Paul and Jim 
say they do not wish to be bothered with them. But they 
have had no experience in handling them. They came in 
here from the mountains. Dogs must be provided for; and 
five or six of them do eat up a powerful lot of fish and meat 
and corn meal in a season. And they should be fed a cer- 
tain amount in the summer too. They will often manage to 
hunt their living then, but it seems rather ungrateful to let 
them do it. It does not look well for their owner to have a 
pack of wolfish huskies about his cabin living off carrion 
meat and dead fish that are washed up on the shores of the 
lakes. 

The trappers who use dog-trains are able to bring in 
their supplies and take out their fur without playing pack- 
horse. They can come and go as they like, and usually trap 
out longer lines. Everything can be picked up and tossed 
aboard the toboggan without spending time to take off pelts 
on the trail. 

Everyone, it seems, travels by dog-train in this region. 
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Harry Olinsky posing with part of his team after winning the 1927 Derby at Prince Albert 
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Harry Olinsky’s splendid team of hound-huskies lined up for the start in the 


Prince Albert race 


On our way out from New Post we met six outfits traveling 
together with mail and supplies for scattered, outlying posts 
of The Company—The Hudson’s Bay Company, which is held 
supreme by the natives about here. At Moose Portage we 
came up with an Anglican missionary: breaking trail for his 
three dogs. And farther on we met the policeman in his 
heavy fur parka, quite different from a “scarlet tunic.” He 
had been over to Manigan lakes inquiring into the reported 
epidemic of smallpox among the Chipewyans; and not to 
“set his man.” 


USKIES, as a certain type of dogs are called up here, and 

*malemutes in Alaska, are rather difficult to define. Pos- 
sibly the most simple explanation is to state that dogs which 
show enough of the wolf-blood in their make-up to be recog- 
nizable are properly spoken of as huskies. 

Dogs and wolves mate quite readily; and their offspring 
may be crossed back again either with wolf or dog. Now if 
they were not very closely related or originally of the same 
species the puppies from such a cross would be barren hy- 
brids. As far as that goes, young wolves have been broken 
to harness, tho with little success. “Bill” Freeman, a 
freighter who has bred and driven huskies for many years, 
has made the experiment. 

“T couldn’t get them broken right to begin with,” he told 
me. “They were fidgety and nervous and wore themselves 
out with fightin’ against the harness. Anywav. they seemed 
to tire long before the dogs I was drivin’ \..in them. But 
say, when there was a scrap on, then’s where they showed 
themselves. When I had a wolf in the outfit, my dogs could 
lick their weight in wildcats. They were always scrappin’ 
with the dogs, but they’d always turn in and fight with the 
dogs they knew. There isn’t much difference in some ways 
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The Hudson’s Bay Company’s dwelling at Fond du Lac. The factor’s son and his playmates 


on far-off Lake Athabaska 





Frank Schoegel, left, and Verner Johnson at Dore Lake. 
fast team 


between dogs and wolves; but I never was much for huskies 
with more than a quarter wolf in them.” 

And there’s where the endless arguments commence. One 
man says that first cross (half-wolf) is best; another claims 
that the third cross leaves plenty of wolf. Some say that 
the brush wolf, which is midway between the prairie wolf 
(coyote) and the timber wolf, makes the best sire, tho I 
can’t see why, unless they are swifter than the timber wolves. 

I aia inclined to agree with Bill. I would advocate breed- 
ing away from the wolves, retaining only enough wolf blood 
to give the huskies the ability to withstand the severe climate, 
the heavy bone and husky coat which they inherit from their 
wild ancestors. The mating is usually accomplished by tying 
a dog-bitch out in the woods where she soon attracts the 
male wolves if she is in season. 

Every known breed, it appears, has been used in crossing 
with wolves or the part-wolves (the huskies). St. Bernards, 
great Danes and Newfoundlands are used to create a massive 
type; but the Dane is short-haired, the others are inclined 
to be sluggish and slow. The Airedales make a good cross, 
for they are hardy and active and of good size. But the 
collie appears to have the greatest popularity; and he has 
much in his favor. He has boundless energy and is quick 
as a flash; he is clever and companionable; has a heavy 
coat. In Quebec they are experimenting with Alsatians and 
captive timber wolves, but no startling results have been ob- 
tained. Staghounds and greyhounds are being used with 
proven results in creating a fast type of dogs that are seen 
of late years in the dog derbies. 

All manner of dogs are pressed into service. You will 
see dog-trains composed of dogs with no pretensions to the 
name of husky; many others in which the dogs show scarcely 
a trace of wolf blood are common, and others whose mem- 


The blacks area 
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bers are of such mixed breed- 
ing that it’s a case of “name 
them and you may have them” 
are patiently earning their fish 
fare by the drudgery of freight- 
ing. The last-named dogs 
might be called mongrels, but 
it does not seem respectful in 
view of the work they do. 


"THE “good big huskie” has 

the call; there is no deny- 
ing that he is the ideal for 
heavy work and frequent long 
and gruelling trips. He is a 
massive fellow with coarse 
bone and a thick undergrowth 
of hair that gives him his 
bushy coat. He should weigh 
80 to 100 pounds in working 
condition; some will weigh 
more than that. He is a drafter 
and may be scaled like a draft 
horse. He has wide shoulders 
for the collar and is short- 
coupled with well-sprung ribs. 
He needs good, strong quarters, for there is 
where he gets his pulling power. Two of these 
big fellows will accomplish the work of three 
lighter dogs, with a saving in feed, care and 
handling ; they will require no pampering. 

Ben’s dogs are real huskies of the type de- 
scribed, and out of harness they appear 
almost identical with the wolves. They have 
the wide, squat head like the wolves and the 
same coarse fangs. They have the same col- 
oring as wolves, a light fawn or gray, usually 
darker about the head. I saw one team on 
Doré Lake that were powerful, black ani- 
mals; bred up from a dusky wolf, said to be 
the largest and fiercest of their tribe. They 
showed fangs, every one of them, when I ap- 
proached. “Don’t go close, they might 
jump you,” advised their owner. And I 
took his advice. All huskies don’t look alike 
to me tho there are few of them you can't 
scrape an acquaintance with if you give them 
time to get used to you. 

Huskies rarely bark; when they do, it is deep and throaty, 
a husky bark. But they are grand howlers; especially in 
summer, when they unite in a protest against being tied up 
on a fine moonlight night. They have bushy tails like the 
wolves; but unlike the wolves who carry theirs with a 
stream-line effect, the huskies curl theirs up in a great bow 
over their backs. That comes from their habit of working in 
deep snow. 








g, well-conditioned dogs—which is the average 

number comprising a dog train—should haul 75 to 100 

pounds per dog 20 to 30 miles per day, according to weather 

and trail conditions. If loaded lightly, they should, if urged, 

travel twice as far in a single day; but they would require 
a rest after such an effort. 

Verner Johnson of Candle Lake ran his dogs 90 miles in 
one day with the famous Prince leading. And Sam Nastron 
from the Churchill sent his dogs 14 miles in a single hour 
over a fast ice-trail. You will soon have your coat off if you 
try to follow a fast dog train traveling light. 

The command “mush” is very likely a corruption of the 
French marche. The other common commands are chaughi 
and heughh, meaning to turn left and right respectively. 
They are shouted out in a sharp, queer, barking fashion— 
“Moshh-chaw-hew” is what they sound like, and a good 
leader obeys them as briskly as they are given. I have 
spoken of them as the most common for I have heard other 
commands and other combinations used that answered the 
purpose quite effectively. I remember hearing one bearded 


IVE strong 


trapper gee-hawing his dogs; and I can still hear (in my 

mind) Davy Burke singing out his cheery, “All right up 

there—let’s go” to his willing huskies. 
(Continued on page 64) 


And how soon they 
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the ‘Facts: 


A REpLY:TO DR. HORNADAY’S RECENT ARTICLE 
ON ‘‘THE EASTERN BREAKDOWN IN 
GAME CONSERVATION” 


By John B. Burnham 


Former president, American Game Protective Association 


HAVE read Dr. Hornaday’s articles and fail to 
agree with his facts. The Hornaday non-sale of 
game bill never passed the New York Legislature, 
a as can easily be shown by a comparison of his bill 
with the bill that became law. The measure which passed 
was the one desired by the New York Hotel Men’s Asso- 
ciation, and while it embodied a sensible advance in practical 
conservation as subsequent events have shown, Dr. Hornaday 





and most distinguished committees which ever gave its serv- 
ices to game conservation. Dr. Hornaday himself said that 
very day in his argument for his resolution: “Of all the 
organized bodies of conservationists in the United States I 
feel it is no exaggeration whatever to say that this body 
represents the high-water mark in experience, knowledge, 
and sanity of purpose.” 

Dr. Hornaday’s next statement is that he believed a pre- 





had nothing whatever to do with 
the final result. 

The impetus which brought about 
non-sale of game legislation came 
from Forest and Stream under 
the direction of Dr. George Bird 
Grinnell, our greatest game con- 
servationist. The idea originated 
with Charles B. Reynolds, the mag- 
azine’s brilliant managing editor, 
and was first expressed in an edito- 
rial printed February 3, 1894. It 
was a revolutionary idea, new in 
the history of the-world, and like 
all such ideas ridiculed and sav- 
agely fought. For years this journal 
printed at the top of its editorial 
page the slogan, “The sale of ganie 
should be forbidden at all seasons.” 
Texas, thru the influence of one of 
Reynolds’ correspondents, was the 
first state to adopt this law in 1897, 
followed by Kansas and New 
Mexico. 

New York early adopted a non- 
sale law, but it was unsatisfactory, 
because for one thing it permitted 
the sale of game from other states. 
It was this law which was remedied 
by the Bayne measure amended by 
the hotel and commission men. 





The Next President of the 
United States Says: 


Ly stage of civilization is not 
going to depend upon what we 
do when we work so much as what we 
do in our time off. The moral and 
spiritual forces of our country do not 
lose ground in the hours we are busy on 
our jobs—their battle time is the time 
of leisure. We are organizing the pro- 
duction of leisure. We need better 
organization of its consumption. We 
devote vast departments of government 
and great agencies of commerce and 
industry, science and invention, to 
decreasing the hours of work, but we 
devote comparatively little to improv- 
ing the hours of recreation. ... And 
in outdoor experience we make a 
physical effort that no sitting on cush- 
ions, benches, or side lines provides. 
To induce people to take its joys, they 
need some stimulant from the hunt, 
the fish, or the climb. I am for fish. 
Fishing is not so much getting fish as 
it is a state of mind pee lure of the 
human soul into refreshment. 


“But it is too long between bites; we 
must have more fish in proportion to 


determined agreement had been 
made against his resolution. There 
was no such agreement. The mo- 
tion for the passage of the resolu- 
tion was not “savagely” voted 
down, but in accordance with the 
usual parliamentary ethics. Regret 
was expressed that Dr. Hornaday 
refused any alternative measure. 
Dr. Hornaday intimates that I dom- 
inated the opposition debate, and 
states that “no one proposed a com- 
promise or an amendment.” Messrs. 
Newbert, Shiras, Odell, Miles, 
Adams, Anderson, Barber, Quinn, 
McLean and others took important 
parts in the discussion. Mr. Shiras, 
agreeing with Judge Miles that the 
three important questions involved 
were shortening the shooting sea- 
son, reducing the bag limit, and the 
question of rest days which auto- 
matically cut down the total open 
season, offered, by way of a “pos- 
sible compromise,” an amendment 
to reduce bag limits in all states 
that have not two or more rest days 
per week. Mr. Anderson said, “I 
am in favor of this reduction, and 
for that reason I want to second 
Dr. Hornaday’s motion.” Dr. Hor- 











It is not my purpose to analyze the water.” 
Dr. Hornaday’s statement in detail, 
but I particularly desire to refute 


his account of the results of the 
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naday insisted on his own program 

without compromise, with the result 

that no compromise was reached. 
The resolution which Dr. Horna- 


HERBERT Hoover 








meeting of the Advisory Board 
on December 13, 1923, which is 
untrue both as to facts and conclusions. He states: 

“Ttem 6.—On December 12, 1923, at a show-down in the 
annual meeting of the Advisory Board to the Department of 
Agriculture on the Migratory Bird-killing regulations, as if 
by a predetermined agreement (which I really believe was 
made) 17 out of the 19 members of that Board in attendance 
savagely voted down the writer’s resolution calling upon the 
Department of Agriculture for a 50 per cent reduction in bag 
limits on migratory game. 

“The attack on the proposed reform was led by John B. 
3urnham, chairman of that Advisory Board, in a carefully 
prepared paper. No one said a word in favor of the resolu- 
tion save myself; no one proposed a compromise or an 
amendment, and E. H. Forbush, of Boston, was the only 
man who joined the introducer in voting for the reso- 
lution.” 

The meeting in question was held December 13, not 12. 
The title of the Board does not contain the word, “Bird- 
killing,” which is an unnecessary slur on one of the ablest 


day presented to the Board called 
for not only a 50 per cent cut in 
bag limits, but a 50 per cent cut in seasons as well. The 
language used was, “immediate reduction in bag limits and 
open seasons on migratory game of approximately 50 per 
cent.” Reference to his Item 6, quoted above, will show that 
he has omitted mention of this all-important fact. This 
omission is the basis of his attack on the Board and myself, 
and the sole basis. I called attention to the fact that if his 
proposal were put into effect it would at once virtually cut 
shooting opportunity to one-quarter. It was the three- 
quarter reduction that the Board disapproved. 


F I MAY be permitted to summarize the sentiment of the 

Board I would say many members did not feel the time had 
come for a reduction in the bag limit. There was sympathy 
for the states which had created rest days on which no shoot- 
ing was permitted, and a desire to equalize their opportunity 
with the states permitting hunting on all the days of the 
week. Also, the Migratory Bird Law, which had been in 
force only a comparatively short time, had already cut down 
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half the shooting of waterfowl, and it was feared that further 
drastic reductions, lacking substantial proof of the necessity, 
would bring reaction against the law and pending legislation. 
Congress had refused reasonable appropriations for the en- 
forcement of the law, and law is worthless without enforce- 
ment. 

This kind of attack prevented the passage of the Game 
Refuge bill. Now it is changed from a sportsmen’s measure 
to an Audubon bill, on a par with their non-game bird pro- 
tection, highly worthy in principle and therefore to be 
supported, but retrogressive from the standard of American 
game administration, thus falling far short of the original 
design. 


ie WAS thru my personal request that Dr. Hornaday had 
been made a member of the Advisory Board. Most of its 
members were lovers of the gun and dog, for it is thru the 
love of sport that the great majority are led to work for 
conservation, and I felt we needed 
the check of a different viewpoint, 
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shoot’ and who know nothing whatever of the situation. 

“Dr. Hornaday brushes aside as trivial the remedies which 
have been tried and found effective in favor of his own pre- 
scription. He says, ‘It is utterly useless to keep saying, 
“Enforce the laws,” “Kill off the vermin,” and “Stop drain- 
ing,” ’ and asks us instead to cut both bag limits and seasons 
in two. 

“IT have noticed with considerable alarm Dr. Horna- 
day’s change of attitude in conservation work in recent 
years and believe him to be out of step with most of us 
here. He formerly had more confidence in other remedies. 
He has made fine fights in time past for many good things 
including game refuges; I am glad that he is actively 
supporting public shooting grounds; but for the last two 
years or so he has been advocating with all the force of 
his strong personality emphatically one thing, and that 
is, the limitation in varying degree up to total prohi- 
bition, of shooting privileges in this country. 

“He is like the practitioner who 
has one remedy for every disease, 





a critic without sympathies. I used 
the argument that Lincoln retained 
Chase and Stanton in his cabinet 
for a similar reason. I think now 
that I made a mistake, because 
Hornaday did not attend our meet- 
ings and never got enough in touch 
with the nature of the work to be of 
value as a critic. I was not count- 
ing on merely destructive criticism. 

I had something of this in mind 
when speaking against Dr. Horna- 
day’s argument for his proposed 
drastic cut in bag limits, but I also 
felt impelled to point out what ap- 
peared to me to be the folly of at- 
tempting to save game by pyramid- 
ing prohibitions and to emphasize 
the necessity for constructive 
methods. The day had come when 
to be a success conservation should 
be a Do and not a Don’t! 

And so I said, “I think the time 
has come for a show-down, so let’s 
lay our cards on the table and face 
the issue squarely. It is a conflict, 
on the one hand, between the opti- 
mists who take off their coats and 
work because they love shooting 
and want to see it preserved, and 
on the other hand, those who work 
on the principle that game can only 
be saved by prohibitions. God 








a sovereign panacea guaranteed to 
cure all the ills to which human 
flesh is heir. This is the reason 
why many of us can not join witl 
Dr. Hornaday in his recent cam- 
paigns, much as we would like to 
do so. 

“Tt is my opinion that closed sea- 
sons or restricted seasons, of them- 
selves, are worthless for saving the 
game. In the newer and wilder 
portions of the country—and this 
is where the game is disappearing 
most rapidly—they amount to about 
as much as a cipher with the rin 
knocked off. To be worth anything 
at all closed seasons must have a 
vigorous enforcement of the law be- 
hind them. And in sections where 
we have this enforcement of the 
law the game is not going, at any 
rate thru shooting. Let us keeg 
our minds clear on this subject an 
not let the issue be confused by 
other factors such as result from the 
settlement of the country; factors 
which make it impossible, closed 
seasons or no closed seasons, t 
have the game continue. 


ss—T CAN not logically be arguec 
that closed seasons would have 
saved the buffalo, because that is 








knows we have now enough things 
verboten in this country! 

“Dr. Hornaday has thrown down 
the gauntlet. He tells us that ‘Mil- 
lions of American men and women who don’t shoot are 
tired, disgusted and sick of game slaughter as it is now done. 
They are ready to put over some real reforms.’ And again, 
‘Remember at this juncture how, in 1917, farmers and the 
bird defenders of Ohio, put the quail “in the song-bird list” 
so quickly that the organized sportsmen did not realize what 
was happening until it was all over! In the Senate the vote 
for it was 34-1.’ Let us pause a moment and assimilate the 
meaning of this statement. My reaction is that Dr. Hornaday 
intends to call on people totally ignorant of the situation 
to stop most, if not all, of the shooting in this country. This 
impression is strengthened by his undisguised threat when he 
says (and he is addressing the sportsmen), ‘Now, once for 
all, I ask you: Will you come forward and do your utmost 
to help put over a reformed game law to reduce bag limits 
and open season 50%, or will you have the men and women 
who don’t shoot go up to your legislatures and do it for 
you?’ Dr. Hornaday is not presenting evidence in a dis- 
passionate way that the ducks are in danger of extermination, 
not at all: he asks us arbitrarily and at once, to cut down 
our opportunities for sport to one-quarter of those now 
enjoyed. He gives us the opportunity of joining with 
him. We must take his dictation, or suffer the conse- 
quences at the hands of ‘The men and women who don’t 


John B. Burnham, former president of the 
American Game Protective Association 


economically impossible in this 
country. As a matter of fact, we 
have many more buffalo in North 
America today than we know what 
to do with. The passenger pigeon would have been saved 
by a non-sale of game law. It never was a sportsmen’s 
proposition. The only wild duck we have lost is the Labra- 
dor duck which apparently was exterminated either by its 
complete destruction upon some restricted breeding ground 
or by biological changes which interfered with its delicately 
adjusted dietary. No species whatever has been exter- 
minated in our country for many years, or in fact, since our 
present code of conservation became effective. 

“There are, unquestionably, sections of the country where 
valuable wild life has been wiped out, but it can always be 
found, I think, where such an event has occurred that it was 
due to a plain violation of the common sense rules of con- 
servation. There is no possible chance of the game of 
Pennsylvania, for example, being exterminated with that 
state’s splendid system of game refuge and public shooting 
grounds and laws which are enforced. 

“On the other hand, in proof of my statement that closed 
seasons, per se, are worthless, look at what happened to the 
antelope, protected everywhere in this country for many 
years by absolutely closed seasons, and also look at what is 
happening to the sage grouse under similar closed seasons. 

“We are too much inclined to take for granted without the 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Starting the rabbit drive 


umping . Sack . Jaunts 


THE STORY OF THE WESTERN RABBIT 


By Ira N. Gabrielson 


JACKASS RABBIT,” a sageprush farmer once 
said to me, “is nuthin’ but an everlastin’ appetite 
with four legs to carry it around to pester folks 
that’s tryin’ to make a livin’ farmin’ in this coun- 
Their meat ain’t fit to eat and they’re no good on earth 





try. 
to anybody.” 

His definition certainly included the two prime requisites 
to successful living in the sagebrush country, for an ani- 


mal the size of a jackrabbit. Those requirements are: first, 
an elastic appetite that can be adjusted to eat anything 
edible in the gray landscape; and, second, fast, dependable 
transportation facilities to carry the owner from one meal 
to the next. 

The jackrabbits have both to the nth degree, and conse- 
quently are one of the shining and outstanding animal suc- 
cesses of the semi-arid West. In recent years they have 
spread, a process which by the way is still going on. 
over large areas not previously troubled by their 
presence. 

There are several kinds of jackrabbits, including 
the curious looking antelope jackrabbits of the South- 
west, and the rather widely distributed white-tailed 
jacks, but the one under consideration in this article 
is the common ornery-looking black-tailed jack of 
the great intermountain country between the Rockies 
and the Cascades. They are smaller and less fas- 
tidious than their white-tailed cousins and conse- 
quently manage to struggle thru adverse circum- 
stances that are too much for their relatives. 

In a pinch they will eat anything—even sage- 
brush, until their very carcasses stink with it, but 
somehow they will wiggle thru until the snow melts 
or the summer drouth is broken by the first fall 
rains. 

Far out on miles of scab rock with only scanty 
foot-high sagebrush scattered meagerly over the 
landscape, they can be found prosperous and happy. 
And even in those rocky areas where sheepherders 
all “carry a supply of files with which to sharpen 


the sheeps’ noses so they can reach the grass between the 
rocks” you will find rabbits apparently thriving as well as 
those living on some farmer’s grain field, alfalfa crop, or 
watermelon patch. 

In short, their ability to turn anything in the vegetable 
line into a satisfactory substitute for food is baffled only 
by the cactus. Here is one thing of a vegetable nature that 
is too much for them, a fact noted and turned to account 
in an amusing way by a keen-eyed sagebrusher not so long 
ago. 


HE Highway Commission had pianted trees along one of 
the main highways, thru the sagebrush, a piece of philan- 
thropy soon turned to advantage by the rabbits. The mainte- 
nance man on that sector—a local resident with a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of Bunny’s ways—soon noticed the result of 








The end of a rabbit drive 
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Nearing the round-up corral 


their attention to the trees he had planted and to which he 
was even then hauling water regularly. 

After scratching his head a few times as he looked at the 
gnawed places on his charges, he gathered a goodly quan- 
tity of prickly pear cactus and planted a solid 4-foot 
circular bed about the base of each tree. 


Ves questioned about it he admitted being guilty in 
about the following words—omitting the decorative 
language with which his statement was somewhat liberally 
embellished: “Yes, I put them there. Why did I do it? 
Well, it was just this way. Those cussed rabbits would 
come hopping along and see one of my trees. They would 
cock one eye up at it, wiggle an ear, take a few hops, and 
then cock the other eye at it. Pretty soon they would make 
a couple more hops, snuggle down comfortable-like and 
start to chew. It made me so darn mad I didn’t know what 
to do, but I finally put those cactus there and says to them, 
‘There, goldarn yu, maybe you'll eat on them yet, but by 
heck yu won’t sit down to do it’.” 

Be it said in passing, his rabbit discouragers worked 
pretty well and after several years some of those 
trees were still untouched by a rabbit’s tooth. What the 
rabbit thought of this unorthodox procedure is another mat- 
ter entirely, but during a snowstorm which covered the 
cactus, I found rabbit tracks and freshly gnawed places on 
previously untouched trees. From this it might be argued 


Jack is fond of melons 


‘* Maybe you'll eat on them yet, but, by heck, 


you won't sit down to doit! 


that the rabbits naa kept this situation in mina until condi- 
tions favored them. 

As far as transportation equipment goes, there are few 
native American mammals that can sprinkle as many tracks 
over large gobs of landscape in a short time as can these 
same jackrabbits. Just how fast they can travel is a matter 
of considerable dispute. Once in a country hotel in the jacx- 
rabbit country, where two of us were staying overnight, 

the talk, after settling the political situation, the 
Ku Klux Klan, the latest murder sensation and a 
variety of other topics, drifted around to rabbits. 

After that it was inevitable that the question of 
“How fast can a jackrabbit run?” would be brought 
up. It was argued pro and con—comparing their 
speed to horses and dogs of various ancestry, wit)- 
out reaching any very unanimous conclusion. When 
most of those present had talked themselves out, a 
quiet young fellow who turned out to be the stage 
driver, spoke up and said: “Well, I don’t know how 
fast all rabbits can run, but there is one along the 
road north of here that can go just exactly 35 
miles an hour. I paced him today with the car.” 
With that the talk drifted to other things. 

The next morning my companion and [I started 
north in about a foot of well-packed snow thru 
which a single set of tracks had been broken by the 
rather scanty auto travel. About 10 miles out a 
jackrabbit darted from his shelter beneath the sage 
brush, hopped down into the track and started on 
ahead. Expecting him to run a few féet and then jump 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Dogs from left to right—Wrinkles, Joe, Pot, Bryce and Lady The second lion, the one that grappled with Wrinkles 


Pictorial Story 


ARIZONA LION HUNT 


\ N JiTH Jack Butler as guide, Dr. T. J. 

Kerr of North Platte, Neb., went 
out of Fredonia, Ariz., for a January 
mountain lion hunt. Using English 
bloodhounds and a Redbone fox-hound, 
he jumped his first lion on New 
Year’s Day, and after a long chase on 
horseback behind the dogs, treed him in a 
spruce and brought him down. The next 
day the dogs tumped another lion, and 
after several pours in which the lion 
tricked them by back-tracking and leaving 
blind trails, the dogs treed him. Dr. Kerr 
missed his shot at him—the lion jumped 
from the tree and was away. When again 
treed by the dogs, he was shot in the 
shoulder but came down running. The 
dogs cornered him, and one—Wrinkles— 
was in a death grapple with the lion when 
Dr. Kerr ran up and practically shot the 
lion to pieces with his Springfield. The 
dog was not badly hurt. Later the same 
afternoon they jumped a third lion, and 
after a short chase Jack Butler had a 
chance for a quick running shot at 200 
yards. The lion went down as the .30-30 
high speed copper-jacketed expanding 
bullet hit him. It was not a killing shot, 
however, and the dogs closed with the 
lion. Once again Wrinkles was mauled 
by the lion—but in a moment in which the 
dogs cleared a little Dr. Kerr put a face 
shot into the lion that bored thru the 
whole length of him. 

Dr. Kerr writes: “I have heard of men 
shooting a lion with a shotgun, a .22 rifle, 
and a small bore pistol, but until I see 
it done on an Arizona lion I will never 
believe it. I don’t mind going in close, 
but I want my Springfield out in front 
of me and I want it to be working good, 
for I have no desire to have that hellish 
forepaw flash out and wrap around my 
neck as it did around Wrinkles.” 









Jack and the lion both rode the same horse Jack, the lion and the skullcap. His hat was lost in the race 














4 AVING prospected for mineral these twenty years, 
what I know about mountains wouldn’t go into ten 





grand! They speak of the Canadian Rockies and the Pacific 
Northwest and I don’t blame ’em one bit, no sir! One time 
I stood on the banks of the Klamath River and watched a 
million-odd king salmon smash their way toward the head- 
waters, athirst with energy to lay that gallon of eggs, and 
I marveled over it. -I be- 
held the rip-tides alive with 
fish, and the terrific back 
wash of the downcoming 
water couldn’t stop them, 
and I hooked three kings 
that weighed a _ hundred 
pounds for the three and a 
few ounces more. It is 
grand sport to catch salm- 
on. My friend Pedranti 
knows it these eight years 
and so do I! There now, 
you know what I mean. 

But the High Beavers! 
Ah! now let me do my best 
to tell you. I watched them 
in the fall after the Sep- 
tember frost painted their 
crests with every hue of 
the rainbow. I wandered 
amid the vast and endless 
oak-brush patches, where 
deer hide out and ruffed 
grouse nest and where the 
cougar comes out in the 
twilight to kill and destroy ; 
where the porcupine and 
the badger and the fantail 
squirrel scurry along the 
shadows. Oh, yes, _ it’s 
regular! 

When winter came, I 
worshiped at the foot 
of Mount Belnap. After 
her rock-ribbed crown 
was buried in snow and 
ice and when the chill 
winds of the north 
came hurtling down, I 
made camp low down on 
her wooden contour and 
killed a ten-point buck, a 
mule-ear and sure enough 
a hummer. Of course that was always in the deer season. 

In the spring, I used my field glasses from the valley, 
and when the green began to show thru the white, I knew 
the warm chinook wind was due. And when the breath 
of April kissed the domes and hogbacks and mesas, and 
the white faded into emerald green and later to patches of 
mauve and pink and salmon, I rode my horse up there to 
see what damage the lobo-wolves had done during the long 
winter. 

But I mustn’t become too emotional, lest I overlook the 
finer beauties and innermost secrets of these wonderful 
mountains. Remember, however, what I tell you is private 
information—not to pass around, but so that you might 
know the truth and feel as I feel when on the trail in the 
High Beavers. 

All right! We're off! Picture in your mind’s eye a vast 
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y of the Fish Beavers 


By Lorin Hall 





Top— Puffer Lake in the High Beavers. 
we hooked under the bridge. Right-—-The author and a big buck 
killed in the High Beavers 


empire of silent and austere peaks, flanked with a magnifi- 
cent forest of redpine, balsam, alder and oak, quickened and 
made almost human by its life and heritage, and its rivers 
and lakes. And trout! Well, brother, don’t tempt me to 
tell you the truth. 

One afternoon, with my friend Pedranti, we went out 
on Puffer Lake in a boat. We had made camp back in the 
timber that morning and we were trout hungry, yea we 
were ravenously trout hungry; and an eagle watched from 
a pointed crag our operations, and to show him we knew 
our stuff, we took two lim- 
its of trout in two hours 
and rested. And while we 
rested, what? Well, eight- 
een deer came down thru 
the quaking aspen to drink. 
They strutted for us, those 
deer did. What haughty 
bucks and what coy, solici- 
tous does; and the year- 
lings played tag like woolly 
lambs on a meadow. May- 
be they didn’t see us, but if 
they did, they wouldn’t in- 
sult us by running away. 


Oh, no! And the eagle, 
~ that bird of prey, watched 
ik ® from his vantage point— 

‘ ie’ watched with crystal eyes 
—ee Ss the scene spread out below. 


E SAT there in sub- 

lime contemplation. 
We didn’t say much—we 
couldn’t. It was all being 
said in a language no man 
need misunderstand. And 
the trout jumped high above 
the crystalline water. They 
wouldn’t insult us either, 
by sulking on the bottom. 
And birds came up the can- 
yon. We turned to greet 
them with a sweep of the 
sky as blue as the sea at its 
bluest. These jays called 
as they came in strange 
minor tone. that went deep 
into the soul. So we sat 
5 there and watched and lis- 
daddy tened. Pedranti picked < 
wild flower that grew or 
the shoreline and inhaled its 
fragrance, but he didn’t 
speak, tho I thought he would. And I didn’t say anything 
either. 

That evening we feasted on browned trout, hot soda- 
bread and preserves, and when the stars came out we lay 
down to sleep and dream, as never before. 

And the next day we followed the Beaver River down its 
course. In the elbow curves where the water whirled intc 
deep pockets, we saw trout weaving in the shallows. In 
one place, where a sloping bank gave the water an advan- 
tage over “my lady’s mirror,” we beheld a big ’un and an- 
other one, and three more that were hungry enough to take a 
dryfly, but we didn’t cast out. Our creel held fish, plenty for 
the time being, so we walked away down to the next bend 
where giant pines grew on the banks and where wild straw- 
berry plants were in bloom. Here we advanced as stealth- 

(Continued on page 67) 
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Left—This is the 
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Mr. Nicholas Hunter takes a much needed rest 


he Erratic Sa ilfish 


by at least a mile. 


The smallest member of the swordfish family, and a war- 
rior of parts, this long-nosed denizen of the deep is geo- 


graphically distributed in the West 
Indies and warmer parts of the At- 
lantic, as far north as Jupiter 
Light. 

It feeds on mullet, small flying 
fish, and simila: kindergarten mate- 
rial, and generally travels in small 
schools. When swimming near the 
surface, three or four abreast, the 
long-nosed, cigar-shaped monsters 
move rather slowly. And when 
they cut across the trough of a 
wave, the sight is one calculated 
to thrill the nerves of the most 
hardened angler. 

Occasionally, when on _ parade, 
they will take a bait, but as a rule 
they act as if their minds were oc- 
cupied with far weightier and more 
important problems, and aside from 
a slight snobbish elevation of their 
nasal appendages, they obstinately 
and serenely continue on their way. 
[ have seen as high as a dozen such 
aggregations in a single afternoon, 
all traveling in the same general 
direction, their fins cutting the 
water like brownish shingle froes, 


HE question is, how would you behave if you were 
7 named “Istiophorus Nigricans” ? 
be way a sailfish acts. To quote my old friend, Ben 

i a Weber,‘ He is just plumb locoed and ondependable.” 
Tarpon are sufficiently lacking in reliability, but when it 
comes to real emotional cloudbursts, the sailfish leads them 


By ‘Richard L., Sutton 


their goggly eyes fixed and staring, and their appetites ap- 


Well, that is the parently troubling them not at all. Delicious and shining 


miration or desire. 


strips of king-fish belly, mullet, gold and silver spoons, tar- 
poreno lures, all fail to elicit even a passing glance of ad- 
On the other hand, some of our most 
fruitful quests have occurred on days when not a single 


fish was visible until the hooks had been set. 








The Editors Announce 
The New Serial—Beginning Next Month 


BLUE TIGER 


By Harry R. CaLpweELi 
With an Introduction by Roy Chapman Andrews 


Probably no living white man has experienced 
more dangerous thrills on the trail of tigers in Asia 
than has Harry Caldwell. For many years he has 
lived among the natives in the wildest portions of 
China. He participated in the first Asiatic Expedi- 
tion under Roy Chapman Andrews in Fukien Prov- 
ince in 1916, and again with the second expedition 
along the Mongolian frontier in 1919, during which 
time he secured the world’s record big horn sheep. 
In 1917 he served the Peking Government as media- 
tor between the Fukien Government and the 
bandits. In this crisis it became necessary for 
him to give his son as hostage for a while in order 
to effect an interview with a noted chief. 

In Asia Mr. Calcwell’s tiger-killing feats have 
become legendary. He has saved hundreds of 
natives from man-eaters. Almost casually he has 
jeopardized his life on numerous occasions. And he 
is known far and wide as the man who faced The 
Blue Tiger. His amazing story 


Begins Next Month 








The best months for sailfishing are December, January 
and February, altho the big fellows haunt the home waters, 


and not infrequently are captured, 
thruout the year. The favorite terri- 
tory is that lying between Mel- 
bourne, Fla., and Key West, and 
the gulf stream and the shore 
line. 

For several years I discontinued 
my Florida winter vacations be- 
cause of my objection to being im- 
posed upon by the inhabitants. No 
experienced traveler cares to be 
compelled to first ask the price of 
everything he desires to purchase 
in order to guard against an over- 
charge. Once, when checking out 
at a widely advertised fishing camp, 
I found a strange item of $17.50 
on my bill. Upon inquiry, I found 
that I had been charged $2.50 a 
day for bait! The bait consisted 
of from three to six small mullet! 
This cured me, and I gave up in 
disgust. 

Last year, a friend told me of a 
very capable boatman at West 
Palm Beach, and assured me that 
the good old days of provincial pi- 
racy were a thing of the past. I 
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listened, and afterward found that he 
spoke the truth. 

In response to my enquiry, a list of 
guaranteed hotel rates was forwarded 
to me, and not once during my recent 


visit was I imposed upon. I found West 
Palm Beach prices no higher than those 
of Kansas City. The people wanted, 
and appreciated, our business. The 
change certainly was a welcome one. 
Our guide was Captain P. R. E. Hat- 
ton, well known as a popular magazine 
sport writer, and a salt-water angler of 
note. Member of a representative Mary- 
land family, Captain Hatton spent much 
of his earlier life on the waters of 
Chesapeake Bay. Compelled by ill health 
to lead an active outdoor life, he finally 
gave up a position at the national capitol, 
and, purchasing a seaworthy 36-foot 
cabin boat, put his little family aboard, 
and cruised down the coast to Palm 
Beach. Four years of constant activity 
in Florida waters have made him a mas- 
ter of craft as well as a master fisher- 














man. I have never met a more capable 
or companionable cicerone. 


(hee it is my fortune to take along an unsophis- 
ticated amateur, but this time I certainly played safe. 
My fishing partner was the Honorable Nicholas Hunter, 
slender, graceful, and debonair, and unquestionably one of 
the luckiest anglers that ever wet a line. I have never 
been particularly fortunate at anything, unless it was in 
selecting Nick for my fishing associate. He has magnetism 
enough for a whole party, even when the party is as big 
as I am, so I just try to hang around and snag the ones 
he misses. Our high mark was reached in the fali- of 1922, 
when, between us, we brought up eighteen tarpon in three 
hours, and broke up nearly all of the tackle at Aransas Pass. 
Three years later I was foolish enough to chaperone him on 
a trip to my pet pike preserve, near Piney Ridge, Minne- 
sota, and he not only caught all of the wall-eyes and nearly 
all of the bass in that part of the state, but actually left but 
three pickerel in Crow Wing County. The indignant game 
warden told him to go back to Missouri and stay there. 
Nicholas had never before met a sailfish, but so long as it 
was a fish, Nick felt at home, and I was positive that Mr. 
Istiophorus Nigricans quickly would feel likewise. We 
reached Palm Beach Monday afternoon. Captain Hatton 
was expecting us, and while the weather signs were some- 
what unpropitious, the good ship Halebam (which reads 
Mabel A. H. when in reverse) is staunch 
and seaworthy, and we were ready for 


The author with two fine specimens for the taxidermist 


couple of hours later, however, he regained his equilibrium. 
Shortly afterward he hooked his first sailfish, and from 
that time on forgot that he ever had a stomach. 

Captain Hatton prefers to use two small hooks (about 7-0) 
the upper being threaded thru the eye of the lower, and 
slender, 8-foot piano wire leaders. The leader is replaced 
with a new one each day, The distal end of the wire is 
run thru the eye of the upper hook from before backward, 
looped twice around the shank, and again carried back thru 
the eye from before backward, to be finally twisted around 
the main wire. When traction is applied, the point of the 
hook is forced upward and backward, and directly inte the 
jaw of the captive. 


F ONE would become a successtul angler for sailfish, 

one must understand the probable underlying psychologi- 
cal factors. A sailfish does not seize its quarry as a shark 
or a barracuda does. The swordsman has no real teeth, 
only a sandpaper-like roughness of the jaws, and a long, 
file-like bill. It first rushes into a school of little fish and 
viciously thrashes about with its bill. If any are killed, 
they promptly cease to swim, and drift with the waves. 
Consequently, the bait must be made to act just as a small 
fish would act under the circumstances. 


(Continued on page 68) 





anything. 

The next morning at 7:30 we cast off, 
and forty-five minutes later had negoti- 
ated the pass, and were riding the white- 
caps, out in the open sea. It was too 
rough for good fishing, in fact a little 
too rough for comfort. I served my ap- 
prenticeship in the navy, however, and 
it now takes quite a lot of churning to 
put my liver out of commission. Poor 
Nick is not so fortunate, and between 
bites, and while his blood pressure was 
low, he at first did not have a very hi- 
larious time of it. 

The sailfish were a trifle reticent, but 
their friends, the kingfish and the cre- 
valle and the amber jacks, were not, 
and gave us plenty of excitement. 

At 11 o’clock I persuaded Nicholas to 
eat a hard boiled egg, in order to give 
the walls of his stomach something to 
work on. Apparently his gyroscope was 
not functioning, for the dainty morsel 
refused to stay put, and my friend 
promptly accused me of trying to make 
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him seasick. Talk of gratitude! <A 





The good ship Halebam II at West Palm Beach 
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The Story of African 
Big Game 


By Ben Burbridge 











A monster elephant of the Congo 


Part VII—ELEPHANTS 

Y GUIDES were most insistent at times that I kill 
small or indifferent tuskers, claiming them to have 
large ivory. The termination of their fearsome 
$A job and the promise of reward and much meat ac- 
centuated, in their eyes, the size of each pair of tusks. Often 
one who had scouted ahead, along a trail we were following 
returned to announce that he had located a bull with large 
tusks. Then they would all assemble and insist on Simba 
accompanying them alone, claiming that the aroma of the 
white man displeased the elephants very much, and if I ac- 
companied them it would bring down their wrath upon the 
innocent. They had no objection to the elephant charging 
the white man when they were absent, but as they had no 
quarrels with the elephants, etc., etc. 

Invariably, when they returned with Simba to report, 
after viewing the elephant, a dispute arose with him as to the 
size of the tusks. As an oath to the truth of his testimony 
each Masai would place a pinch of earth upon his tongue. 

Much soil and talk were consumed; an investigation 
usually disclosed a small tusker. But once, at the finish of 
a long palaver, my gun-boy and [I stealthily advanced, only 
to find that the elephant, which had really been a fine speci- 
men, had moved off. 

The head guide was a huge fellow of defiant attitude. He 
hunted stark naked always, was an expert with the spear, 
a skilled tracker, and as conversant with the miles of waste 
and jungle between the ranges as a South Jacksonville con- 
stable with his single village street. Having missed the 
prize by Simba’s bungling, he flew into a rage, and approach- 
ing with blazing eyes, deliberately spat in the gun-boy’s 
face. 

Simba struck him with his rifle barrel; the savage 
sprang back with spear poised. Being near, I grasped it. 
In the scuffle, he tripped over a root and fell sprawling. 
He depicted such a ridiculous plight, with his long spider- 
like arms and legs beating the air, that his companions 
burst into roars of laughter, and even he arose with a smile— 
the first one I had ever seen on his malignant face. 

The word “gentleman,” the most misused in our language, 





has no rightful home in breed or color; but unfortunately 
the darker races do not seem to assimilate its characteristics, 
tho the might of right has with them its power of persuasion. 
So no soothing-syrup was wasted upon our obstreperous 
guide ther 
what subdued, 
tuskers. 


safter, and accordingly his demeanor became some- 
and he ceased to eat dirt at sight of small 


Once we followed a herd of elephants out into the bush 
country; noon found us miles from camp, without sighting 
them. I sent the guides ahead to scout out their whereabouts, 
and presently they glided back—silent and mysterious—each 
announcing that there was no herd in the vicinity. 

Thru my insistence we took up the trail again, which led 
thru thickets infested by rhinoceroses. Once the four Masai 
warriors stood in a group, spears poised—a warlike picture 
as tho cut from solid jet—as a rhinoceros, whistling like an 
engine’s blast, lunged by and crashed his way among the 
underbrush. We followed our elephant trail to where the 
thorn scrub thinned and dwindled toward the open plain, 
lowering to miles of bare morass, in the midst of which 
grew the tall rushes of Wangi Maji. 

I swept it with my glasses, examined it thruout, up to the 
foot of the distant mountains; then scanned the green rush 
masses winding toward the mouth of the valley. A multi- 
tude of vultures soared lazily in the shimmering sky; other- 
wise the vast space before us appeared empty. It did not 
seem possible that an elephant herd could be concealed in 
these treeless miles of open beneath our eyes, but the hot 
trail of the animals led into it. 

I was half inclined to believe that the herd had circled back 
again into the bush, when I noticed my guides, who had 
squatted for a confab, gesticulating and nodding their heads 
occasionally foward the marsh. To my query, one pointed 
with his spear toward the rushes. 

“Tembo oppa” (elephants there), he said. 

I turned my glasses toward the place indicated; into them 
crept a line of dark objects, moving out from the shelter of 
the rushes, some 2 miles distant. The glitter of heat 
pouring down robbed them of definition, but they were 
elephants ; they moved slowly out, like black beads drawn on 
a string. I counted about thirty, and could wait no longer; 
we were after them on a trot that soon slowed to a walk 
when the ground became boggy. 


WE HALTED for a consultation along the edge of the 
reeds and rushes that hid the herd from our view. Occa- 
sionally a tusker passed an opening, or we caught sight of 
several thru a break in the marsh cover ahead. 

We made for one of these openings that promised a good 
view of the herd. My Masai guides each removed his loin 
cloth and tied it about his neck. Thus arrayed, they jumped 
nimbly from one tussock of grass to another, while I, en- 
deavoring to imitate their example, was soon covered to m:’ 
ears in mud and slime. 











We followed the course of several 
chocolate-colored streams —treacher- 
ous traps that flowed as quietly as hot 
oil thru the reeds and rushes. Twice, heat of the day. 


A huge African ele- 
phant in a typical 
attitude during the 


They graze along 
half asleep and ut- 
terly contented. 


Wide World Photo 


ahead, some huge body slipped from a 
muddy perch into the water with a re- 
sounding splash, and I caught a glim- 
mer of the dot and dash of a crocodile’s 
head, marking eyes and nose, before 
it disappeared; while occasionally the grunting bellow of 
the hippopotamus resounded thru the marsh. But the guides 
went on unheeding, and in due time we floundered out on 
higher ground and crept cautiously to the edge of the great 
rushy jungle. 

Beyond in the open plain, a scant 100 yards distant, an 
unforgetable sight met my eyes: there, silhouetted against 
the pale green undulations, was the elephant herd. Some 
cows and calves were grazing quietly; others were wander- 
ing here and there in their easy, shambling stride. Sev- 
eral playfully stood, head to head, tusking each other, while 
two half growns, just opposite us, were in head-on rough 
and tumble play. Apparently as nimble as kittens, they 
arose on hind legs to buffet each other, only to break away 
and run back and forth, and pause again to push or tug 
with shoulder or trunk in a test of weight and strength. 


N THE meantime, the crash and splash of huge bodies 

thru the reeds told that the herd was entering the marsh. 
We listened for a time, marking the location of each band 
or individual. Then began a stalk upon an elephant stand- 
ing on the edge of the swamp, tail on. From the size and 
formation, we knew it to be a bull, but the bulk of his body 
hid from view his ivory, and we crept toward him for closer 
inspection. The heart and orifice of the ear, both side shots, 
are alone practical with elephants; most prefer the latter. 
This requires close shooting. 

The bull .emained motionless, with ears waving back and 
forth in listless fanning. Having gained a line of reeds 
jutting out from the marsh, we were stealing along its 
cover, when a screaming, trumpeting band of elephants 
crashed thru the thickets toward us. They had only winded 
our position, but in those brief seconds of their charge 
they came toward us as truly as tho guided by sight. 

We stood directly in the open—an 
impassable bog in front of us and miles 
of bare plain behind—as a cordon of 
cows, ears flattened, trunks coiled in 
mouth, burst from the reeds, twenty 


The tusks of this 
elephant had 
grown so long 
that they cross- 
ed in front. 


Below—Elephants going single file across 
the slopes of Ruwenzori, the Mountain 
of the Moon, in East Africa. 


Wide World Photo 
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paces distant. I have never seen any wild beast who would 
not pause or sway to one side, in its attack, from the con- 
fusing and stunning impact of a high-powered bullet. Pur- 
posely now I raked a bullet along the side of the cow leading, 
and put another thru the hip muscles of the next. Under 
this gentle persuasion the whole band plunged back into the 
swamp, where, concealed in this cover, we could hear the 
assembling herd moving off toward the, forest. 

One day the hunt carried us into a distant jungle, where 
the guides found fresh signs of elephants. A composite 
study of the trails made by elephants in their nightly wander- 
ings is of great interest, and this spoor was split over a wide 
area, where the herd had scattered to feed. For a time we 
worked out its turns and twistings, until they all joined, con- 
verging toward a point where the herd had moved on again. 

The trail led thru the denser portion 
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exclusive possession for a bath, while in a wider stretch some 
young and half growns had floundered back and forth across 
the muddy stream. Next to a bed of reeds a mother and calf 
had stood, as she procured for him some coveted dainty, far 
beyond his reach, and the earth was still wet where she had 
administered to her young a shower bath from water drawn 
in her trunk. 

The tracks of the elephants led down the shore to where 
a group of bulls had waited patiently for members of the 
herd, feeding among the rushes and reeds growing at the 
water’s edge. Here some had reared against the banks and 
broken them down to an incline. Up this passage the herd 
had scrambled, and near by were the tracks of an old bull. 
He had stopped, perhaps, to help some companion in the 
ascent. The tracks: were very large, and instantly came an 
inward prompting that this was the 
great tusker which, according to native 





of the jungle, thru the mud and slime 
of sluggish streams and swamps, over 
rocky piles and fallen tree-trunks, down 
and up again thru elevation and donga, 
but never turning for an obstacle; noth- 
ing seemed to withstand their agility 
or strength. The track of a very large 
bull was among the rest; it appeared 
occasionally among the hundreds of 
disc-like markings in the soft mud and 
earth. 


EARING their way thru every sort 

of jungle density, they fed as they 
marched, filling the trail with litter. 
Large tree branches were plucked like 
twigs, chewed into rope-like fiber, and 
dropped. The tree-trunks were all 
scarred by the thrusts of passing 
tuskers, who gouged out patches of 
juicy bark, which they chewed to a 
cotton-like pulp and flung aside. 

Occasionally the herd paused in its 
march to beat down and trample patches 
of tall elephant grasses, growing head 
high, or to work a hurricane of de- 
struction in some particular portion of 
the forest. Here great trees lay prone 
among a tangle of underbrush. Their 
upturned roots, torn from’ earthly 
fastenings, had been dislodged by the 
combined strength of several elephants 
—one pushing with forehead against 
the tree, others pulling with their 
trunks, until it was felled by the sheer 
weight of the tremendous force they 
exerted. The topmost branches of these 
were chewed and plundered of tender 
sprouts and leaves. Other trees too 
large for their combined efforts to over- 
turn, which thru some whim had been 
singled out for food, were stripped of 
their bark and stood in ghastly naked- 
ness—their wilted leaves hanging from 








rumor, was seen occasionally with the 
herd. 

In the forest the elephants now no 
longer kept their marching formation, 
for the trail showed they were loitering 
here and there. The guides became 
very cautious and stopped often to peer 
thru the darkening jungle, or we paused 
while they climbed some tree for an 
observation. A boom, like the ex- 
plosion of a distant charge of dyna- 
mite, brought us to a standstill; there 
was no mistaking that sound. A tree 
had fallen, crashing down as tho from 
a woodsman’s ax. A spearsman nodded. 
*“Tembo,” he said. 

We pushed on and paused—the 
guides moved noiselessly forward. Pres- 
ently from the forest ahead a figure 
beckoned; they had found, the herd— 
it was moving slowly back, feeding as 
it went toward the river. The hot 
jungle air was tested for tricky flaws, 
and then a detour was made to inter- 
cept them at a favorable point. 


OW it must be known that it is 

exceedingly difficult to find any 
particular member desired among the 
scattered groups of elephants compos- 
ing a herd of great size, as they feed 
over a wide range of forest. Also, the 
dense cover hides them completely, and 
while trailing one group the hunter is 
in constant danger of being charged by 
another. 

Simba and I crept to the edge of a 
small grassy park, all splashed in varied 
tones by the yellow rays of the sun. 
Up the tallest tree available scurried 
the spearsmen. They were taking no 
chances with these elephants. 

From the forest beyond the opening 








torn and dangling limbs. 

Most df the smaller game encountered 
moved noiselessly away among the 
trees; but a band of water-bucks—fine 
stately animals with long, inbending, 
corrugated horns, persistently swung ahead. One of the 
guides slipped noiselessly after them, and before I was aware 
of his intention the gleam of his spear cleft the darkened 
jungle. The buck catapulted into the air and fell. The blade 
had passed clear thru his body. Scarcely slower than the 
flash of steel, the savage was upon him, and in a moment the 
beautiful creature ceased to live. I was angry, as no other 
game should be molested while on the trail of elephants; 
but unheedingly they hung him up beyond reach of the 
hyenas, and we went on again. 

A stream with high shelving banks severed the dense for- 
est growth ahead. Here the elephants had crushed a 10- 
foot incline and slid down to the water, and frightened away 
some hippopotamuses, who fled to distant pools. 

Where the current marshaled against the banks, digging 
a deeper channel, the bulls and adult females had taken 


A Gennet cat snaps his own picture 

as he leaps for a piece of meat 

strung by a wire to the flashlight 
and camera apparatus 


came the crash of rending foliage, made 
by the feeding beasts; it was almost 
continuous, like the hurrying of ‘a wind 
storm thru the trees. But the heavy 
shadows hid them from view—only the 
dim outline of some tusker was occasionally visible as he 
reared to tear from a tree some leafy morsel. A band of 
young bulls came out of the forest and crossed the far end 
of the opening, then disappeared, moving like shadows on a 
moving picture screen. Behind them a cow stepped from 
the green into the naked sunlight; rearward ambled a calf. 
The cow paused in a patch of tender grasses and stood pull- 
ing the green sprouts with her trunk, the projecting finger 
wrapping around each tuft and tearing it up with a dis- 
lodging jerk. Occasionally she offered some to the calf, 
but the little fellow romped playfully away. She moved on; 
he did not follow. She made several guttural noises to at- 
tract his attention. Suddenly, in a fit of impatience, she 
wheeled her great bulk, coming around with four feet to- 
gether, much as a barrel would swing on a hard floor. She 
wrapped her trunk around him and lifted him as tenderly as 
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a human mother her new- 
born babe, and swung him 
forward. With her tusks 
she gently prodded him on 
into the forest. Half a 
dozen Other elephants 
marched solemnly across 
the intervening space, and 
then came the realization 
of my dreams—the one 
sustaining thought thru 
days of weary marching 
and hunting. A bull strode 
from the forest. He was 
of immense size, and the 
glint of sunlight played on 
his long ivory tusks. 
Simba breathed a satis- 








could have escaped—the 
\ other elephants were giv- 
ing him all the needed as- 
sistance. But he preferred 
to fight it out with his ene- 
mies—alone. 

I opened a fusillade as 
he came; he seemed to be 
made of cast iron, but even 
an elephant couldn’t with- 
stand those sledge-hammer 
blows. Under them he 
went down, crashing like a 
giant forest tree among the 
underbrush. 


ew . 


N OUR adventures with 
elephants we must here 








fied “n’dio” (yes). 

The human-like affec- 
tion and loyalty of ele- 
phants, one toward another, is of pathetic tensity and filled 
with a sentiment carrying it far beyond brutish attachment. 
When the bull stumbled to my shot, three other elephants 
just behind him rushed to his aid and lifted him to his feet. 
With an elephant on either side of him and one in the rear, 
holding him up with their trunks and screening him so ef- 
fectually with their bodies that another shot was impossible, 
the old bull staggered off into the forest. 


‘Tas act of heroism left me feeling like an assassin; but 
man in the excitement of the chase is a ruthless thing 
too, the thought of the 
last prompted me to 


when he starts out to slay, and, 
wounded bull, dying slowly, at 
follow. 

In a grove of large trees we found a half dozen elephants 
bunched together; the arched back of the big bull loomed in 
their midst. We maneuvered to the side of a large tree, a 
dozen yards distant from the elephants. But we had hardly 
gained its shelter, when up went their trunks—an accusing 
finger on each pointed us out; they moved on 
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again, carrying the big bull in their midst. 

They were passing at right angles, their bodies 
shielding from view every vulnerable spot on the 
bull; a few steps more and they would be swal- 
lowed up in the jungle. I saw my chances slip- 
ping, when there was a sudden commotion among 
the elephants and the great head of the bull was 
thrust forward. He gave one shrill trumpet as 
he strode from among them. It was a battle-cry, 
and while his fellows continued on thru the for- 
est, he turned toward us, a lone picture of fury, 
and charged. 

It seems a fine thing to me now 
the way that elephant died. He 













A war party of Masai 


Sable antelope, 
sometimes called 
Rapp antelope, one 
of the most beauti- 
















leave our safari and the 
sunny fields of East Africa 
to plunge into the dense 
and gloomy jungles of the Congo. This Belgian colony is a 
vast territory equal in area to about one-third of the Amer- 
ican continent. In these forests spread so generally over 
its length, where majestic trees crowd above their fallen 
and decayed comrades, where linas sow the fern-choked 
thickets in tight embrace, and creepers hang in elegant and 
fantastic drapery from the forest trees, live the bulk of the 
elephant herds of Africa. 

These wooded strongholds, while a great protection to the 
elephants, are, because of their density, an added menace to 
those hunting them. Four to five dollars a pound for the shin- 
ing white tusks have given impetus to the greed for ivory 
and have written its history in blood—not only in that of the 
elephants but in the blood of men. The demand for the valued 
ornaments manufactured from ivory never ceases. Pursued al- 
ways by the menace of man’s greed, from time immemorial 
the ivory of elephants has added to the charm and loveliness 
of barbaric queens and decked the splendor of white men’s 
courts, while the ivory keys of organs and pianos have 
played the march to the tramp of the 
savage hordes who have for ages raided 
the elephant herds. 

The sportsman who comes from afar 
and buys an elephant license for two or 
three, and returns again to civilization, 
makes little impression upon the great 
quantities of elephants that wander thru 
the vast wilderness of equatorial Congo. 
But wherever you find elephants, 
flanking the herds like raging 
wolves looking for the big 
tuskers is the poacher—a pro- 
fessional elephant-hunter. He 


(Continued on page 60) 
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An Impala antelope, a dainty and graceful African animal, 
very fleet of foot 














An eland, weighing 2000 pounds, hide at neck ! inch thick. 


It is a load for two men 










““( yerlook,’~\aid the Flun 


By MM. D. Orange 


HE Hungarian partridge is one of our imports in 
Oregon. They were first brought to the United 
States by the ammunition houses and the devil. 
Lei 4 don’t remember any of the particulars as to when 
they held their caucus; all I know is that they got here and 
most of them were liberated in my fields. 

Some say the devil hasn’t got a personality. Well, maybe 
not. But if he is any relation to his imports, he’s got a sense 
of humor, anyway. The ammunition houses went in with 
the idea of the devil’s import business after the income tax 
law was passed. I ain’t never seen the devil that I recollect, 
altho since the coming of the little Hungarian I have got 
in the habit of mentioning his name quite a bit and I have 
heard a lot of other sportsmen speaking about him quite a 
bit, so I’m satisfied there’s a devil and he’s mostly 
inside of the Hungarian partridge. 





she’s saying, “See me. See me.” Well, your not wise to 
her vocabulary. She’s not saying anything of the kind. She’s 
saying, “Did you get me?” and she says it with a kind of a 
Hun-like laugh of hers. Well, by the time I gets my gun, I 
found out she knew a lot more than you might think. Hon- 
estly, when she saw me coming she stopped her work giving 
morning instructions to her children and at first I thought 
she was looking at the end of my gun barrel but she really 
wasn’t. She had her eye on the trigger. Well, sir, when 
that trigger of mine started down, she said something or 
other to that flock of hers and by the time that trigger hit 
that shell, her and all her chickens was clean out of shoot- 
ing distance and most of my winter’s grub-stake gone away 
with them. All I says to my wife was, “Well, wait until 
this fall, when the boys come up from Portland.” 

I knew she was feeling pretty bad 
about her garden so I spent the 





I can’t say I have any particular 
objections to the ammunition 
houses. I have found out they’re a 
pretty good set of fellows as a whole 
and if I ain’t got anything to pay an 
income tax with, being a long-suf- 
fering person, I like to help people 
and I don’t begrudge a feller when 
he has success and I haven't. 

I’m a married man. Most people 
when they get about my age they 
get that way, I think. Most women 
when they get about a certain age, 
they marry us fellers thru pity—I 
don’t mean they pity us—they pity 
themselves. 

I got an awful good wife. She 
ain’t never said anything insulting 
yet to me like a lot of women now- 
adays have about things in general 
and specially what goes on on the 
ranch. She has got a way of hers 
I don’t like much of pulling her 
glasses down over her eyes and 
looking at a feller now and then and 
when she does that way, if I am 
close by, by the time she starts do- 
ing that, I aim to be out of speak- 
ing distance and if she has anything 
particular in her mind to talk to 
me about at that time, I’m smart 
enough to be some place else so we 
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rest of the day repairing holes in 
my watermelons and things I had 
shot up and explaining about us 
hunters and what we would do that 
fall. Then I went out and talked 
it over with my dog, Mutt. He al- 
ways seems to understand most of 
the things I say to him. I think if 
he understood me correct he got it 
about this way: “You big sap- 
head! Do you want a divorce in 
my family? From now on you quit 
trying to set them Hungarians; 
they don’t stand for any of that kind 
of stuff. From now on you watch 
that garden.” Well, my dog’s an 
understanding dog and I sees him 
trot off toward the garden much as 
to say, “I’m for you all right and 
I’m believing in peace and quiet 
around here in our household.” 
Well, fall came around and as 
usual them Portland buddies of 
mine came with the opening of the 
season. They’re important men— 
got a lot of things to do besides 
hunting birds. I says to my dog 
Mutt (he’s a pedigreed bird dog), 
I says, “You can lay off your job 
of looking after my garden now and 
go cruise around a bit out there in 








hain’t had no particular fusses to 
speak of in print. 

For some reason lately she’s taken a dislike to Hungarian 
partridges. The other morning I got up to her a lot closer 
than I was figuring. I see her pointing her finger toward 
her garden much as to say, “Will you please look over in 
that direction a moment?” Well, all morning while I was 
out to the barn doing my chores, I kept hearing Mrs. Hun 
and all her little ones talking things over among themselves. 
I wasn’t paying much attention to them, my mind being pre- 
viously occupied on other more important matters. Finally, 
I took one look. That sound I was hearing all the time com- 
ing from them Huns wasn’t back of the barn but out under 
my wife’s young cucumbers I takes one good listen and 
knowing a lot from my experience on farms, I knew that 
what I was listening in on was Mrs. Hun trying to settle 
the argument as to which one of her brood was to eat the 
last one of my wife’s winter supply of garden vegetables 
and things. 

I’m a-claiming that the only two important things that 
comes under our Constitution that has never been put down 
under fire never to rise again is the American flag and the 
Hungarian partridge. I was plain mad and I went for my 
shotgun. Mrs. Hun, if you listen right close, you may think 


that stubblefield and see what you 
find.” Well, he starts out under- 
standing-like, When he gets under good headway working 
around out in the stubble, I begins to think that the second 
coming of the grasshoppers was here. He come back in the 
course of time and stopped and wiped the sweat off him and 
dog-fashion said, “Well, there’s nothing to it so far as birds 
is concerned. They’re there all right. I seen them.” 
“So did I,” says I. 


Ware we was eating breakfast the next morning and 
drinking nothing stronger than condensed milk in our 
coffee, something whizzed over the top of the house and it 
got darker than common for a minute or two. One of them 
Portland fellers speaks up and says, “What’s that ?” 

“It’s only the Hungarians out taking their morning exer- 
cise,” I says, “before they have breakfast out there in my 
wheat field. They despise indigestion.” 

Their eyes begin to sparkle and they begin talking about 
their trap shooting down there in Portland, saying they 
broke so many straight they had to have a truck haul them 
away before they could go on shooting. Now, I don’t ac- 
cuse them of being liars; I like them and they’re mighty fine 
fellers. I takes one look at Mutt, my dog, lingering around 











under the table waiting for his share of hotcakes, and sees 
him looking them fellers over much as to say, “Well, maybe, 
but you never shot any Hungarians, did you?” 

About the time we was ready to start out the door, my 
wife comes up to me and kind of easing it to me gentle-like, 
not wanting to hurt my feelings, says, “I reckon you better 
kill a chicken before you boys leave.” 

A lot of men don’t understand women like I do but 
I up and says, “These boys don’t want chicken tonight; 
Well, she never has much to 
say when she means a thing but 
just stood there looking at me 
and me up and looking humiliated- 
like toward them Portland fellers. 
Finally I blurted out, “Chickens is 
going to be expensive this fall.” 

Them boys being gentlemen, fi- 
nally one of them spoke up and said, 
“Probably she may want to use it 
for something else.” All of us be- 
ing married, we goes out and kills 
the chicken and then starts out. 

Out behind the barn, I says to the 
boys, “We will begin to shoot here.” 
I already. had heard that old lady 
with her educated brood out there 
talking things over in their morning 
conversation. When I explains about 


they want Hungarians.” 


my garden and things, one 
of the boys spoke up and al- 
lowed as how she ought to 
be killed for acting like 
that. 

Before we took one step 
toward the back, I was sat- 
isfied I could see Mrs. Hun 
peaking her head around 
from behind the barn, so I 
says, “You boys scatter out 
in dress parade style and 
get your guns ready. I think 
[ see ’em now.” 

People say that the thing 
that gits you just before the 
battle begins is the infernal 
silence. That gets your 
goat. Not a word did we 
hear out of Mrs. Hun when 
we was advancing, Mutt 
looking at me much as to 
say, “You knock them down 
and I’ll do the retrieving 
for you.” 

So we walked on in plain 
sight, Mrs. Hun and her 
youngsters all acting as if 
they wasn’t expecting any- 
thing out of the ordinary. 
About the time I thinks we 
are in range I yells to the 
boys to fire. 

You know, I know quite 
a bit about firearms and 
things. Well, sir, them 
Huns! The old lady uns 
and speaks something to 
her youngsters that I reck- 
on she had told them be- 
fore, anyway she says 
“Gerlook” just once, then 
us boys begins firing. Mutt, 
my dog, he looks at me dis- 
gusted-like much as to say, 
“Nary a bird,” and I says 
to the boys, “We ain’t got 
our shooting eye yet. Better 
luck next time.” 

While I was crawling 
thru the barb wire fence, I 
was thinking about that 
Hun word  “Gerlook,” 
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is correct. 








and I remembers that word was a Greek word imported by 
the Huns when they crossed the Alps in the year A. D. 1. 
It means in English “I’m a-going. 
first bunch of Huns went, I’m satisfied my interpretation 


fore. 











One author, two vitamines and three calories 


Inset—And the wife has been known to kill 
Chinese pheasants too 







” 


From the way them 


Them boys and my dog are sports. We began to shoot as 
soon as we got thru that barb wire fence and I began to hear 
that word “Gerlook” more often, till finally after we got 
about the center of my stubble I says, “Is this an eclipse 
coming or what’s happening 

One of the boys says, mopping 
the sweat off his face, “Nope, that’s 
only them Huns flying. 
asks, “Got any yet?” 

I hated to say it but I had to say, 
“Not yet.” 


”? 


Then he 


I HAD some experience in the war 

shooting fast at Oregon jack-rab- 
bits and things like that but I never 
heard any bombardment like that be- 
One of the boys hollers over 
to the others after he had wig- 
wagged back for more ammunition 
a lot of times, “What’s your annual 
income, Jack?” and he yells back an 
enormous sum and said, “Well, let’s 
go, Big Boy,” and the bombardment 


begun again. 

Along about sundown I 
quit shooting and starts to- 
ward home, kind of talking 
it over with my dog, Mutt, 
about being a good sports- 
man when you get nothing. 
The rest of the fellows were 
cruising around for a fare- 
well shot, and they remind- 
ed me of the Scagarack bat- 
tle—about to end, nothing 
much being hurt. 

Then I hears one shot 
kind of lonely-like. I see 
it’s coming from the direc- 
tion of the house; then my 
wife, walking deliberate- 
like, goes out in the garden 
and picks up something. 
When I get up close to her, 
she’s holding up Mrs. Hun 
stone dead, the very lady 
that was peeping around 
the barn that morning. All 
my wife said was, “That 
Mrs. Hun was looking off 
toward the bombardment 
out in the field and there 
was nothing to it.” 

After a while the rest of 
the fellows came in puffing 
and blowing and no luck. 
One of them gets a whiff 
from the kitchen door and 
says, “That’s chicken and 
dumplings, ain’t it, Mrs. ?” 

“Yes,” she says, and 
holds up her Hun, “didn’t 
have time to dress this one.” 

One of the men is a doc- 
tor and he commences about 
chickens containing calories 
and vitamines and things 
like that. Well, them boys 
was mighty hungry and— 
chickens ain’t so bad on a 
hunt. I am still saying that 
to kill a Hun all you got 
to do is to get close enough 
to it, but how in the 
world are you going to do 
that ? 
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BROOKE ANDERSON, president Campfire Club of Chicago, 
member Federal advisory board Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 

San Francisco 
aggressive in the protection of wildfowl on Pacific Coast. 
J. B. DOZE, game warden of Kansas, sportsman. 

GID GRAHAM, state senator, author present Game Law Okla- 


GLENN GRISWOLD, officer Izaak Walton League, sportsman. 
ALDO LEOPOLD, conservationist, author, sportsman. 


JACK MINER, author ‘Jack Miner and the Birds’’ and other 
works, conservationist and wild fowl protector. 


JOSEPH D. PENDER, organizer, conservationist, sportsman. 
DR. R. FRED PETTIT, author, scientific collector, organizer. 
EDMUND SEYMOUR, President American Bison Society, conser- 
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Our ‘Platform 


A maximum 15-bird nation-wide duck limit. 

More state game refuges. 

Save the last of our grizzly bears—our antelope—our sage grouse. 
Better protection for all bears. 

Stop needless pollution of fishing waters. 

More of state game funds used to rear feathered game. 

Stop diversion of state moneys from game fund to general fund. 
Congressional cooperation to provide for Federal game refuges. 
Stop wanton drainage of wildfow! areas. 

More fish fry, and more state and Federal nursery ponds in which 
it can attain proper growth. 

Safeguard our forests by widespread reforestation. 


Limited open season on all birds and animals, up to danger limit 
of their extinction, in preference to protracted closed seasons. 








Pro and Con of Pennsylvania Doe-Killing Law 


CON: 
e 

Archibald Rutledge Regrets Law 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I trust you may 
find space in your Cotservation Column 
for this brief letter, which might well be 
entitled, Pennsylvania, Slayer of Does. On 
December 1, this populous and apparently 
intelligent state is going to keep the deer 
law closed on bucks and is going to open 
it for the slaughter of pregnant does. 

The reason given for this abominable law 
is “the necessary reduction in the deer 
herd.” Now, I live in one of the wildest 
and perhaps the best deer county in the 
state. I am constantly in the woods. Yet 
to see a deer is so unusual as always to be 
a novelty. It is my judgment that nowhere 
in Pennsylvania are deer very numerous. 
The same deer are seen again and again; 
yet these estimators of herds count the 
same herds a dozen times. 

The real reason for this dastardly law 
is twofold: first, the downright ignorance 
of the Game Commission concerning the 
nature of wild life; and secondly, the 
complaints of a few farmers. Farmers 
make nearly all game laws. They have 
made this detestable law in Pennsylvania; 
in Ohio, they had the quail put on the song- 
bird list. 

As the deer season approaches, one hears 
from all sides nothing but the bitterest re- 
proaches of the Game Commission. In 
every community there are personal enmi- 
ties between those who think killing a doe 
is a miserable mess and those who intend 
taking a pot shot at Bessie and Sallie and 
Mary Jane. Whole hunting clubs have 
bought the special licenses required, and 
have torn them up. Men who own wild 
mountain land, where hunting has always 
been permitted, are busily posting every 
acre. In the stores and post offices sober 
citizens are damning one another. It is a 
monstrous situation. 

The Commission claims that the deer 
are so numerous that they are dying of 
starvation. Mr. Editor, deer don’t die of 
starvation in their native wilds. They 


aren't like the elk of Jackson’s Hole. A 
deer is like a goat in that he will eat every- 
thing. 


Some dead deer were found; and 





EDITORIAL NOTE: The 
Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion, for reasons set forth at 
length in OUTDOOR LIFE’S 
Conservation Department’ for 
November, 1928, on December 1 
opened a deer season on does, 
during which no bucks could 
be legally killed. To the legal- 
ized killing of does there has 
been strenuous opposition from 
many Pennsylvania sportsmen, 
and OUTDOOR LIFE takes this 
occasion to present arguments 
from the prominent leaders on 
both sides of the question. 
Tho OUTDOOR LIFE has stood 
traditionally against the kill- 
ing of any female members of 
the deer family, the problem 
presented by the over-abund- 
ance of does in progressive 
Pennsylvania is too intricate 
a one to be settled without a 
full knowledge of the facts. 
We suggest that those of our 
readers who have not done 
so read the case in favor of the 
doe-killing law as presented by 
George Miksch Sutton on page 
42 of our November issue. 











it was hastily concluded by the Commission 
that the animals had died for want of food. 
Probably they perished of anthrax, the 
deer’s deadliest enemy. 

Of all laws ever passed, or regulations 
ever made, looking toward a complete dis- 
regard of conservation and true sportsman- 
ship, this thing in my own state gets the 
Congressional Medal. 


Pa. ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE. 
Oppose Law 
Editor Outdoor Life:—1l. There is a 


wide opposition to the antlerless deer (not 
doe) season among sportsmen .and sports- 
men’s clubs in spite of the effort being 
made by the Game Commission and the 
politicians for “Support the Game Com- 
mission right or wrong.” 


2. The limited antlerless deer licenses 
(cost $2 in addition to the regular hunting 
license which all hunters must also have) 
is unpopular. 

3. The special licenses apply to one 
county only and it will require hundreds 
of wardens to patrol county lines to keep 
hunters within bounds. 

4. Shutting out the non-resident hunters 

(those from other states) is an unfriendly 
act and will not work for inter-state game 
conservation. Nearly 4,000 of these hunted 
in this state last year, own camps and are 
entirely barred. 
5. The report of Vernon Bailey of the 
U. S. Biological Survey, upon which the 
antlerless season is based, was of only four 
or five mountain counties, occupied only 
four or five days, and does not deal with 
conditions in any number of the sixty-seven 
counties, or fifty-four in which antlerless 
licenses are issued. 

6. Mountain farmers are against the 
scheme, are posting their lands against all 
hunting and are wholly opposed. This 
means greatly restricted open hunting lands 
in the future. The kicks about deer damage 
are largely from those who have mountain 
lands to sell for hunting camps, and re- 
ports of excess deer bring out the town and 
city hunters. 

7. While the Game Commission claims 
to be out of politics the Pinchot policies 
are condemned by those now in power. 
Anything he did was wrong according to 
the present Game Commission, and they 
want to do things differently. Too much 
politics. 

8 With more than 1,300,000 acres of 
state forest there cannot be more than 
one deer to the acre if they were confined 
to state lands, and that is not excess. Then 
there are several million acres of privately 
owned mountain forests. Some counties 
may have excess, but it is more a matter of 
improper distribution than any excess. 

9. State, or man, control of wild life 
and sexes as is being attempted is some- 


thing new. Nature has always regulated 
this problem. 
10. It is our observation in most of 


the mountain counties that the farmers are 
very largely opposed. The sportsmen are 
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grumbling ever y- 
where and are 

probably about 
pti divided 
pis the antlerless 
seaso 

11. Lady the 
new deer season 
will bring up many 
conflicting and new 
points in the game 
code, and with 
many thousands of 
new and inexperi- 
enced hunters out 
for what they 
imagine is an easy 
doe kill, deer hunt- 
ing is quite certain 
to be extra hazard- 


ous. 

12. If there is 
any deer food 
shortage, as claimed 
by the Game Com- 
mission, the fault is due to the game laws 
and officials and dates back to the time of 
first planting of deer. Did you ever hear 
of a farmer raising stock and not providing 
food? That seems to be what the Game 
Commission has done. Ample forest food 
should have been planted continually since 
deer was first planted, just as our state 
has planted her state forests. 

GROUP OF PENNSYLVANIA SPORTSMEN. 


Sportsmen Not Taking Out 
Licenses 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The attitude of 
Pennsylvania sportsmen toward the antler- 
less deer season is strikingly shown by the 
statement issued by the State Game Com- 
mission that up to Nov. 1 this year, 203,- 
000 hunting licenses have been issued 
against more than half a million last year 
and approximately 520,000 in 1926. 

On the above date practically all hunters’ 
licenses are secured by those who expect 
to hunt in the state. This is more cer- 
tainly the case this year for the reason that 
securing the regular hunting licenses is 
made a preliminary to obtaining a special 
doe license. 

Due to their disapproval of the special 
antlerless deer license more than half of 
the regular Pennsylvania hunters, appar- 
ently will not hunt this year, which indi- 
cates the sentiments of the sportsmen. 

Pa GILBERT IRWIN. 


The Sportsmen’s Side 


Editor Outdoor Life :—There are always 
two sides to any question and this is the 
sportsmen’s side of the much cussed and 
discussed doe question in this state. 

A few years ago our legislature passed 
an act giving the Game Commission power 
to change and regulate the game seasons, 
and at once they forgot the sportsmen, 
who previous to this act had been consulted 
when any important change was to be made 
in the game laws. Last May our Game 
Commission met and declared an open sea- 
son on doe for the season of 1928, and 
extended the season to two full weeks 
instead of three days as heretofore when 
declaring an open season in particular sec- 
tions where the doe were too plentiful. 
The sportsmen of the state were com- 
pletely ignored in this action and the law 
is about as popular as.the measles. In this 
state “we have about one-half million 
licensed“hunters, and if a vote were taken 
of this number more than 90 per cent 
would be opposed to this law. 

The Game Commission secured the so- 
called expert (?) opinion of one man, Mr. 
Vernon Bailey of the U. S. Biological 
Survey. He came to Harrisburg and was 
taken in charge by the secretary of the 
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Is it good or bad conservation to kill these animals in special cases? 


Commission and piloted to the central part 
of the state where most of the state forests 
are located. In these forests are vast 
areas enclosed by a wire to mark their 
boundaries where all hunting and tres- 
passing is prohibited, and in this section 
there are more deer than any other part of 
the state. Here the expert was to survey 
conditions in an over-stocked locality, on 
whose opinion would depend the fate of 
our famous deer herd. They took photos 
of dead deer and food conditions in this 
over-stocked section, om which to pass a 
law to virtually exterminate our deer herd. 
In one of these counties 1,500 legal bucks 
were killed last season, while in eight 
counties in the northeastern section of the 
state the total kill of legal bucks was less 
than 1,500 last season. 

The sportsmen will admit there are sec- 
tions of the state in which conditions war- 
rant the killing of a large number of does. 
To say they are starving in some sections 
on account of a food shortage is not help- 
ing our Game Commission’s cause, as they 
have sufficient funds to feed all the deer in 
the central part of the state. 

Not only the sportsmen are opposed to 
this law, but the land owners as well are 
up in arms against it and are posting their 
land. Last July letters from two farmers 
were read to the Commission, stating that 
if the Commission persisted in their stand 
they would post their land against hunt- 
ing. Between the two they have posted 
nearly 70,000 acres in Luzerne and Wyom- 
ing counties, in the heart of our best hunt- 
ing sections. In Pike county it will be 
almost impossible to hunt this season ex- 
cept on state land. Heretofore only a small 
amount of land in this county was posted. 
Since the passing of this law the sports- 
men have been busy trying to have it re- 
considered but to no avail as they are deaf 
to all our appeals and arguments. 

ra. F. L. Hatcut. 


PRO: 
John M. Phillips Favors Law 


Editor Outdoor Life :—In regard to kill- 
ing doe deer in Pennsylvania: Owing to 
the fact that we passed our Buck Law in 
1907, which protected our does, the latter 
have increased to such an extent that they 
have become a nuisance thru destruction 
of gardens, orchards, farmers’ crops and 
young trees planted by our Forestry De- 
partment. In many sections, the deer are 
so plentiful that they have destroyed their 
own food, and many fawns are dying in 
the spring from malnutrition, as the old and 
larger deer have destroyed food within 
the reach of the younger and smaller ani- 
mals, the latter being forced to eat laurel, 
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woody stems and 
other indigestible 
food. 

Dr. H. J. Don- 
aldson, who suc- 
ceeded me as Pres- 
ident of our Game 
Commission, under 
Governor Pinchot, 
stated publicly 
about two years 
ago that there were 
1,300,000 does in 
the state. Inasmuch 
as there were only 
about 13,000 bucks 
killed that year, or 
1 per cent of the 
number of does, 
you will see there 
is something wrong 
with our deer herd. 
As a matter of 
fact, we have too 
many does and not 
enough bucks, even if we had only half 
as many does as the Doctor estimated. 

The Commission appointed by Governor 
Fisher, has declared an open season on does 
in the proportion of eight does to one 
buck killed in a county last year, and have 
issued 115,000 licenses. I have been asked 
to write the Commission a letter commend- 
ing their action, and will send you a copy 
of it next week. Your friend, 

ra Jno. M. PHIL IPs. 


Dr. Hornaday Sees No Other 
Alternative 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Concerning doe 
killing in Pennsylvania, the situation is so 
terrible that a lot of it must be done. I 
have most carefully read and studied Ver- 
non Bailey’s report, and I can see no way 
out of it. I advised giving each deer hunter 
two deer per year, either sex, until the 
situation is eased up, It is a very painful 
situation, and the State Game Commis- 
sioners are entitled to sympathy. 


Conn. W. T. Hornapbay. 


President of Pennsylvania I. W. L. A. 
Favors Law 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As to the deer 
situation in Pennsylvania, everyone will 
find out that the Game Commission did the 
right thing, as the sexes are unbalanced 
all over the state, and as you quite well 
know, there could be no change made that 
would suit everyone. Many of the farmers 
that were talking about suing the Commis- 
sion for damages, are now posting their 
places to stop hunting. It was the co-oper- 
ation of all that made Pennsylvania the 
greatest state in conservation, and they 
must use the same efforts to prevent a seri- 
ous condition with the deer question. 

I know of only one sportsman that has 
taken the necessary trouble to try and find 
out the true situation, and the stay-at-home 
fellow is damning the Commission for its 
actions, while the Commission, I am sure 
is in a position to know what it is doing. 
Camps and hotels in the deer district, are 
making a howl because non-residents will 
not be allowed to hunt the doe deer, so you 
will see it will effect their business. It is 
a case of pocket book—not deer. “Is it 
right that dead deer should be found in 
sO many sections of our state?” If not let 
the trouble-makers find the remedy. 

Pa, Wma. H. Moore. 
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in Outdoor Life’s poll to determine 
popular opinion on this question 
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Test Yourself 


On Your Knowledge of the Outdoor Life | 


ARK your answers on a slip of paper and check against the cor- 
Give yourself 5 per cent for every 
question answered substantially right, and add result to find your 
Remember the mark you make this month and see if there | 
is any improvement in the mark you get next month. 


Questions this month by Ivan R. Tomkins, Ga. 


1. What is the largest animal, in bulk, of all time? 
2. Name a game bird that cannot fly at certain seasons 
3. Name one of the three birds that have become extinct since 


4. Name an animal or a bird whose coat is different in summer 


5 What is the capercailzie? — 
6. Is our present-day horse ‘a direct de- 
scendant of the three-toed fossil horse of 


7. Are there any poisonous lizards in the 


8. What is the largest bird that flies? 
9. What game animal furnishes the most 
sport to the greatest number, in the United 


10. What shape is the tail of the muskrat? 
11. Are there any crocodiles in the United 


12. What is a quill pig? 

13. The rough skin of some of the fishes 
What is it used for? 

14. Approximately how far can a rattle- 90 


15 What bird “drums” during the mating season? 

16. Are the European and the American robin closely related? 

17 What fish has been successfully transplanted from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific coast? 

18. Do the females of any American deer regularly have horns? 

19. Does the pronghorn antelope shed its entire horns each 


20 Can any bird fly faster than a teal duck? 





J. P. Cuenin of the 
San Francisco Ex- 
aminer, member of | 
OUTDOOR LIFE’S 
Conservation Council, | 
whose average on this 
series was 











The Bear, a Sporting Animal 


ARLOS AVERY, President of the 
American Game Protective Association, 
in his January bulletin release backs Out- 
poor Lire’s stand for bear protection. The 
dispatch of the Association is as follows: 
“Colonel J. A. McGuire, publisher of 
OvrTpoor Lire, began years ago to advo- 
cate recognition of the bear as a game ani- 
mal rather than a predatory one. He 
succeeded in securing such recognition in 
some states, altho there was more or less 


SEND US YOUR VOTE 


ANY Pennsylvania sportsmen 

have written us that the senti- 
ment among hunters in their state 
is solidly against the new Doe Law. 
Others have told us that the new law 
has the uniform support of the hunt- 
ing public. For the information of 
the Pennsylvania State Game Com- 
mission and of sportsmen everywhere, 
we are conducting a popular ‘‘refer- 
endum”’ on the new law and the re- 
sults will be reported in future issues. 
Readers in all states are invited to 
vote but the ballots from Pennsyl- 
vania will be tabulated separately. 
Please fill out and mail the ballot be- 
low, right now. 


Official Ballot 


A A A A A SE KE wR me 
Fourpoor LIFE, 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. | 
Gentlemen: (Check Which) I 





. 3 Se 
Count this as a vote AGAINST. I 
the new Pennsylvania DOE LAW. 
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backsliding from time to time. It has 
taken a long time to secure this recognition 
of a fine species of game, a trophy worthy 
of any sportsman’s effort, and there is yet 
much to be done before the bear is every- 
where on a proper footing as a recognized 
game animal. 

“The following states now recognize that 
the bear is entitled to some protection: 


Arkansas (entirely closed); California 
(closed in certain districts); Florida; 
Georgia; Louisiana; Michigan; Missis- 


sippi; New Mexico; New York; North 
Carolina; Oregon (protected in three coun- 
ties); Pennsylvania; Tennessee; Texas; 
Utah; Virginia; Washington (subject to 
regulation by county game commissions) 

“There is a long list of states, however, 
that give no protection to bear whatever ; 
altho some of them have at certain times 
in the past. These states include: Arizona; 
parts of California; Colorado; Idaho; 
Kentucky; Maine; Minnesota; Montana; 
New Hampshire ; Oklahoma; parts of Ore- 
gon; South Carolina; Vermont; West 
Virginia; Wisconsin and Wyoming. It 
may be that some of these states do not 
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contain any bear but they all should if 
the animal had the proper sort of recogni- 
tion and protection. 

“Other states not enumerated here are 
believed to have no bear and most of them 
no country suitable for them. 

“During the next legislative session in 
the coming winter, efforts will be made 
in a number of states now affording bear 
no protection to secure for them suitable 
recognition. The bear is not a dangerous 
animal to human life; it is not a predatory 
animal except as to certain individuals and 
these should be dealt with as outlaws. The 
species generally is harmless and affords 
good sport in hunting as well as handsome 
trophies.” 


New California Refuge 


B* executive order, President Coolidge 
has created the Tule Lake Bird Refuge 
in northern California, thus bringing to 
eighty the number of wild-life reservations 
administered by the Bureau of Biological 
Survey of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. The new refuge con- 
sists of 10,300 acres of Government lands 
in northeastern Siskiyou County, Califor- 
nia, within the Klamath Irrigation Project. 
These lands are flooded to a considerable 
extent by waste water and thus form an 
excellent waterfowl resort. 

The layout of the area is such, due to 
mud conditions along the shores, that a 
natural refuge has existed in the northern 
part of the Tule Lake area, but sportsmen 
have in the past found their recreation on 
other portions of the area. In order not 
to mete out undue hardship to these sports- 
men, it was deemed advisable to allow a 
continuance of hunting privileges on an 
area at the southern end of the lake, and 
accordingly the Secretary of Agriculture 
on Oct. 10 approved an order permitting 
hunting on 2,800 acres south of the line 
forming the north boundary at Sections 
33 and 34 of Township 47 North, Range 
4 East, Mount Diablo Meridian. The in- 
violate refuge, therefore, comprehends 
7,500 acres of land extremely valuable for 
resting and feeding grounds for the birds 
which frequent the area. 

This refuge, which lies just south of 
the California-Oregon line, will supple- 
ment the Clear Lake refuge in California, 
just east of Tule Lake, and the recently 
established Upper Klamath refuge, on the 
west shore of Klamath Lake, in Oregon. 
A year ago it was announced that because 
of lack of water a reflooding program 
on Lower Klamath Lake, west of Tule 
Lake, would have to be abandoned. The 
establishment of the refuge, therefore, on 
Tule Lake will in a measure offset the loss 
of possible sanctuary caused by the aban- 
donment of the Lower Klamath project. 
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SUBSCRIPTION COMBINATIONS 


| American Game Protective Association, 
2273 Woolworth Building, New York City, N. Y. 


Herewith find my remittance of $3.00 for membership in the Association including 
subscription to “AMERICAN GAME” and “OUTDOOR LIFE.” 


Membership in Am. Game Prot. Assn. | 
Subscription to AMERICAN GAME j eee ee ee eee $3.00 


If you are already a subscriber to “Outdoor Life” and wish to renew for one year 
from the expiration of your subscription please mention that fact. 


Add 50 cents for Canadian postage; $1.00 for foreign postage. 





Combination Price 
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The Right Wood in The Right Rod 


OU can buy a fishing rod at almost 
any price desired, but prices are not 
always a true guide to value. The 
rod that has been carefully made from 
choice material cannot be had at a small 
sum. If you think it should be, just try 
making one. First, procure your cane of 
good quality, and this requires much skill, 
and sometimes experts are mistaken in the 
real quality of the raw material. Then 
see that it is properly seasoned. Seasoning 
is a slow process and it should be seasoned 
well both before and after glueing up. 
Next split it out and get your hexagonal 
strips sized and true. Then glue it up and 
allow it to set and again season thoro- 
ly. If the stick warps any whatever, dis- 
card it and make another. After this 
mount your grips, reel seat, ferrules, 
guides and tip. Then comes the silk wind- 
ings and their treatment with color pre- 
servative, and last but not least apply about 
six coats of high grade varnish and you 
will be convinced that there has been about 
as much labor spent upon it as upon any- 
thing of like size upon the market, No, 
you can’t expect to get a good rod very 
much cheaper than they are being offered. 
But price does not always determine the 
value of a rod. It is about our safest 
guide, but not infallible. Makers are some- 
times mistaken in the quality of raw ma- 
“oe going into their product. I have 
had many interesting, some disappointing, 
some gratifying, experiences with both pur- 
chased rods and those of my own make. 
A number of years ago when I first 
became interested in casting, I was in a 
community where it was impossible to se- 
cure a good rod locally, and my income 
forbade too much of an investment any- 
way. I had been using steel rods but 
was exceedingly anxious for a rod of, real 
quality. I read all the papers of “The 
3ig Outdoors” that came our way and 
referred to all the catalogs the mer- 
chants would show me, and at last I had 
made up my mind on what was really a 
medium priced rod, altho at that time it 
seemed to me to be excessively high. 
hesitated to tell anyone in that community 
the amount I was thinking of investing, 
for I felt that would invite a sanity com- 
mission to sit upon my case. At last, how- 
ever, I confided in a friend with whom I 
fished quite a little. This fellow was a 
merchant and he promptly told me that 
he would be glad to procure for me any- 
thing in that line and let me have it at 
cost to him. As this meant quite a saving 
I at once had him order the rod of my 
choice. In a few days it came and had 
it not been for this man’s kindness and 
my friendship for him I would have re- 
fused to accept the rod. Here let me 
say that all I had seen was a picture of 
it. Perhaps this rod was as near true to 
Its picture as any, yet it did not come up 
to what I was expecting. Doubtless my 
expectations were too high. 
However, I had what I had told this 
man to order for me and I would stick 
to my bargain at whatever cost. I did 


By C. A. Johnson 
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Valise rod 


not proudly exhibit it to my fishing friends 
nor did I proclaim its cost. Disappointed, 
I took it home and practised with it in 
the back yard. It behaved better than I 
anticipated. Next day I gave it a trial 
at real fishing and before the day was 
over I began to feel the makers knew a 
little more about it than I did. 


HAT, as stated, was several years ago; 

and let me say that rod proved one of 
the best buys I ever made. Since that time 
I have come into possession of several 
rods and have learned something of the 
art of rod making; but this particular rod 
is still in my cabinet and is always ready 
for duty. Once it has been entirely re- 
mounted with new grips, reel seat, guides 
and top. At least four times it has been 
rewound and several times it has been re- 
varnished, but it still functions as well to- 
day as the day it was purchased, is per- 
fectly straight and true and has as much 
life as ever. I do not entertain the opinion 
of some, that bamboo deteriorates with 
long age. Rather, I think that if properly 
cared for and kept well varnished it be- 
comes harder and more resilient. Since I 
procured this rod, I have seen many of 
the same make and design both in stock 
and in use, but I think I have never seen 
quite the equal of this rod in them (of 
course our own is always best). 

This all simply says that every rod has 
its individuality. I don’t believe that any 
two rods ever made were exactly the same 
in all respects. It also argues that re- 
gardless of the pains taken by the maker, 
some rods will run above the average, 
while others will run below. Now the 
question” arises, what makes this dif- 
ference? Certainly not in the making, for 






































Upper, steel; lower, bamboo 


Trunk rods. 





the same dimensions and care in construc- 
tion may be used and yet we have this 
difference. Neither is it in the equipment, 
for this can be made identically the same 
in ten thousand instances. Nor is it the 
windings and varnish (altho additional 
varnish will slacken the speed of a rod), 
but these, too, can be made _ identical. 
There remains then, one item that makes 
the real difference, and this difference is 
the work of nature and a thing which we 
cannot control regardless of our pains. 
This is the nature of the wood of which 
the rod is made. I have convinced my- 
self that no two pieces of bamboo are ex- 
actly the same. Of course we can use 
great pains in the selection of our ma- 
terial, and this helps very much, but it 
does not entirely solve the problem. It is 
absolutely beyond the skill of human eye 
or any test known to select six strips of 
bamboo exactly the same in all respects. 
I have even proven to my own satisfaction, 
by a number of tests, that in the same 
cut of cane, in the very best I could pro- 
cure, the opposite sides of the cut were 
different in texture, strength and resil- 
iency. Indeed I have been unable to 
find a cut of cane in which any opposite 
sides proved, by test, to be exactly alike. 
The difference may be only slight, but 
nevertheless there is a difference. 

What, then, when you come to making a 
thousand rods? Absolute uniformity is 
out of the question. The conclusion must 
be that the only way to prove the real 
value of a rod is to try it out. If you 
have a piece of bamboo that has stood 
the test of several years’ hard work with- 
out weakening in any place, has retained 
its fine action all this time, and its lines 
are still true and straight, you have a 
real prize. It makes no difference how 
much or little it may have cost, how cheaply 
equipped or how poorly wound and var- 
nished, hold onto that piece of wood. If 
need be refit and refinish it, or have the 
same done, but stay with the piece of wood 
that has withstood the years of hard usage. 
You may look many a day and pay a pretty 
long price before you find its equal. 


MY‘ first experience with a fly rod was 
equally interesting. I was in doubt 
about my ability to master the art of fly 
casting, altho I had been casting plugs for 
several years. Not caring to invest much 
in an outfit my ability to utilize which 
I doubted, I at last invested in just about 
the cheapest fly rod I could procure. It 
was a 9%4 foot rod and must have weighed 
about eight ounces. I was not so badly 
disappointed in it as in my first caster. 
This, no doubt, was due to the fact that 
I was not expecting as much. It was 
cheap in every sense of the word. It 
was cheaply put together, cheaply fur- 
nished, cheaply wound and cheaply var- 
nished, but at that I think I got more than 
I paid for. After a little while I rewound 
and revarnished it and this helped its ap- 
pearance very much, but it was still a 
cheap rod. That is just another demon- 
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stration that it is the wood that makes 
the rod. The chief thing about this rod 
was the strange lines it assumed within 
a year’s time. It twisted to just about 
every point of the compass and it had 
nothing on a cork screw for straight lines. 
Altho I still tried to use it after this, I 
was eternally afraid it would break in a 
pinch and it took about nine-tenths of 
the joy out of my fishing because of the 
protection I was always trying to give it. 

At that, that poor old rod had one 
wonderful quality that I did not then know. 
It was just about the toughest piece of 
bamboo I ever had in my hands. Had 
I but known the character of the wood 
in this rod I could have been saved a 
good many anxious moments when I felt 
my rod was in danger. Later I procured 
a better one but then frequently carried 
the old one along for a bait rod and for 
knock-about purposes. Often I almost 
purposely abused it, hoping it would break, 
as something of this kind seemed to be 
the only way I was going to bring its 
crooked career to a satisfactory close. It 
was in this way that I learned how tough 
it really was. It had no other quality 
worth anything whatever, but it sure 
had this one heaped up and running over. 
I think it stood more abuse without visibly 
weakening than any rod I ever saw. But 
it had also spoiled many a happy moment 
before I knew it so well. 

Here may I presume to advise just a 
little? If you want to get the most out 
of fishing and all the thrill that goes with 
a good strike, don’t use a rod that you are 
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all the time in fear of breaking. You'll 
have enough of such moments when you 
couple a good fish with a good rod, even 
at best. I think I never had more fun 
in fishing than when I was seeking to 
break this rod and yet do it in a legiti- 
mate way. 

I might relate a number of experiences 
in which rods both purchased and made 
by myself, went gratifyingly beyond ex- 
pectations, yet some have proved equally 
disappointing. After I had gained some 
experience in rod making, I decided to 
make a very unusual rod for my own use. 
It was to be my ideal caster. A little 
afraid of my own ability to construct 
just what I wanted, I conferred with one 
of the most renowned rod makers in the 
country and found this man in hearty ac- 
cord with my ideas regarding the ideal 
caster. I therefore had him build me a 
stick out of the very best procurable cane, 
along our agreed lines. I am persuaded 
this man gave me good, honest service. 
think no human eye could have detected 
a flaw in the raw material nor in the 
stick after it was glued up and well sea- 
soned. It was exceedingly graceful, had 
a world of action and in every respect 
gave promise of being all I had wanted 
it to be. 

I mounted and dressed the rod myself. 
I spared no pains in its completion and 
when done I considered it by far the most 
beautiful rod I ever. possessed. I had 
every reason to believe it as good as it was 
beautiful. Many a good fisherman handled 
it only to praise it and I could have booked 





The Second Cast 


“Let's e’en say grace, and sing away all 
sad thoughts.” 

HE trout stream offers all that 

we may fairly ask of Life— 

Opportunity. Yet how gracious- 
ly it proffers the great gift, 
spreading it lavishly in an en- 
vironment that refreshes and invigorates 
both soul and body. 

In these mountain fastnesses, Oppor- 
tunity attends in regal garments as if on 
holiday in a perfumed land. Wild flowers 
deck its field with rich colorings and eahale 
their incomparable fragrance upon the 
breeze that whispers soothingly thru the 
pine-boughs. Great trees cast gracious 
shade where sunbeams, dodging thru the 
leaves, tread a merry minuet in glistening 
figures. Butterflies, tipsy with nectar, 
stagger uncertainly across bright blossom- 
fields. Honey-bees ply their incessant trade 
from flower to flower, in a fair exchange 
of service for substance. Myriad bird- 
songs raise a glad chorus in the bushes, 
and irridescent hummers gleam in the sun- 
light like the flashing of many jewels. 

Within this rock-walled stadium Nature’s 
great orchestra, hidden in the stream and 
among the trees and upon the verdured 
banks, sounds its primeval harmonies. The 
clear notes of the violins rise from the 
rifles, carrying the theme—now in bold 
fortissimo, now wind-muted to gentleness, 
rising and falling as the melody is repeated, 





varying the tempo from largo to allegro 
as the sounding-board of rock walls varies 
the cadences. As the stream gains depth, 
the mellower notes of the cellos swell 
clearly; and at the waterfall the deep, 
muffled bass tones of the viols and tubas 
give their supporting background to the 
crescendo. The grass-strung wind-harps 
run an accompaniment of rippling arpeg- 
gios; the piccolos and flutes and clarinets 
of innumerable bird-notes trill a brilliant 
obligato; the hollow booming of the kettle- 
drums rumbles where the cascade pitches 
riotously over a rock ledge into the deep 
pool below; the cicada snare-drums rattle 
among the weeds; the beetle-wing oboes 
hum inconspicuously but clearly amid the 
mass of sound—and thru the whole grand 
harmony as the full complement of strings 
and reeds and brasses join in the ensemble, 
there rises faintly the sweet, plaintive mel- 
ody of the zephyrs in the pines. 

How excellently the maker of pro- 
grams for Nature’s orchestra has arranged 
the numbers to display its versatility of 
technique, breadth of interpretation, and 
heartsome sympathy. It offers, in the same 
hour, everything from the simple melody 
of a MacDowell to the appalling sound- 
masses of a Wagner, never omitting its 
own particular “Sylvia” ballet- -music, at 


the special request of the fairies in the 

toad-stool garden who love music for their 

revels but who have learned a secret mor- 

tals too often forget—to dance anyway! 
(To be continued) 








many orders for its duplicate. This rod, 
naturally, had unusual care under all cir- 
cumstances. It behaved wonderfully when 
in actual service. It seemed to have all 
the snap and vigor the most exacting could 
ask. Yet with all its care in selection 
and construction, its beauty of finish and 
protection in handling, it was destined to 
live but one short season. I never knew 
just how or why it happened, but with a 
fish only a little above the ordinary, in 
water practically free from obstructions, 
and being handled with all the skill I had, 
in an unexpected moment it snapped in two 
about a foot and a half below the tip. In 
a good many years of hard fishing it is the 
only rod I have broken when retrieving a 
fish, and I have landed some pretty good 
ones too. 

I have made others of the very same 
dimensions, in fact duplicated that rod in 
every particular and had them live up 
to expectations. So I am convinced it 
was not faulty construction but a flaw in 
the cane, serious, but beyond detection. 
Here, again, it proved to be the wood that 
made the value of the rod. It also proves 
that you can’t be absolutely certain of the 
quality of the wood in your rod till you 
have given it a thoro trial lasting over a 
period of several seasons. Hence my 
advice, if you have a piece of wood that 
has stood the actual test and still is straight 
and quick and strong, and of dimensions 
to suit you, by all means keep it. Redress 
it as often as it needs and to your lik- 
ing, but you have a rod of real value and 
should prize it accordingly. 


Frogging for Linesides 
By Sheridan R. Jones 


HE old bass season has been over 

now for some little time and a whale 

of a season it was for some of us. 
Frankly, and in all truth, we found bass 
fishing strictly up to standard pattern on 
many of our trips, bass fishing such as 
we have not experienced in many a year. 
And all this right within a stone’s throw 
of a modern highway, not in virgin waters 
of the wilderness. We got our fish. 

But we know that not all of the bass 
enthusiasts who journeyed northward for 
their vacation rambles, not all of these ex- 
perienced simalar results. Some have re- 
ported wonderful fishing, others tell of 
mediocre catches, while a great many found 
nothing but disappointment when casting 
a lure for the linesides of their favorite 
lakes. The situation is all the more in- 
teresting since the latter group, to our 
own knowledge, contains bass fishermen 
who usually come in with the fish. When 
one adds to these the group of inexperi- - 
enced vacationers, the failures seem to 
more than overshadow the successful ven- 
tures of the few. We have done a great 
deal of thinking about this rather erratic 
season, in point of our successes as well as 
of our failures, and we believe that the 
season merits study somewhat in detail. 
With this in mind we plan to run a few 
short screeds in this department, more or 
less disconnected articles, but lines of 
thought developed by the experiences of 
the past fishing year. 

Just at present we are going to have a 
little chat on the art of frogging for line- 
sides. Now just a moment, please! We 
know what to expect from the purists 
when live bait is mentioned, but we also 
know that frogs would have put bass in the 
pan, the past year, when these same purists 
ate “bacon and” instead. Some fellow rises 
up and says that last June—that’s just it! 
Last June was all right. Nothing wrong 
with last June. But, after that, what hap- 
pened? Rain, rain, rain! High water, and 
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~ “What has Elto 
for 1929?” 


~ ~ the interest and eager curiosity 
of the entire outboard public will 
shortly be answered—and rewarded. 


Meanwhile — we pledge this: That 
never before has Elto presented so 
great — and so valuable — an array 
of solid engineering advancements 
and sparkling new refinements ~ ~ 


We further pledge that one major 
Elto contribution steps beyond the 
limits of anticipated achievement— 
and obviously asserts itself as the 
most notable single contribution in 
recent years toward the universal 
enjoyment of outboard motoring. 
ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR COMPANY 


OLE EVINRUDE, President 
MASON STREET, DEPT. 41, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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First catch your frog 


lots of it. We shot an artificial early in 
the season ourself, and caught all the bass 
that any fisherman might desire. And we 
tried the same stunt later in the year, in 
some waters with success, in others with 
failure. Then we turned right around, for 
we needed a bass dinner badly, and dropped 
a frog into the psychological spot. We 
got our bass. We got two of them. We 
got—plenty! And we could have made 
limit catches with ease, if such had been 
our wish. 

Think of it! Fish half a day over water 
known to contain mighty nice fish and 
without a strike. Then, fall from grace 
for a moment, and fill the order with a 
frog! This artificial stuff is all right. 
We're for it, first, last, but not all the time. 
When we need bass, well, we’re just going 
to go out and get bass, if they’ll listen to 
reason. If they won't listen to reason, well, 
there’s no law in our code-book against a 
frog. The past season developed a number 
of situations where a frog was ace high 
as the indicated lure, so we'll just take a 
moment off to fill the jimmy pipe while the 
purists rave, and then proceed to look the 
situation over a bit for the benefit of the 
boys who didn’t have enough bass in the 
pan. 


A WE mentioned before, the early part 
of the past season was not unlike other 
seasons. The deluge of water that came on 
during the summer months produced a 
condition, however, that was not altogether 
normal. It is far easier to work out a 
water problem when the lakes lower; than 
it is when they rise to abnormal heights. 
And, for the most part, high water condi- 
tions prevailed during the closing weeks of 
the fishing season. 

We ran across two different classes of 
fishermen, neither one of them getting 
many bass, and here is about how they 
reasoned matters out. The first group de- 
cided that, since the lake was a foot or 
two high, the bass should still be in the 
pads and should take pad lures. They 
fished the pads, with uniformity, came in 
with little or nothing to show for the day’s 
effort. 

The second group argued for deep water 
fishing. Grabbed off a dozen or so frogs 
and went out to the deeper waters that 
used to produce fish when the heat of 
midsummer put an end to pad fishing. They 
came back with varying results, mostly 
unfavorable, and joined in the common wail 
—‘“the bass aren’t biting.” 

Rather conclusive evidence. No bass in 
the pads and no bass in the deep water. 
Or else, they refused to strike a lure or 
to take a frog. Didn’t seem just exactly 
right to us, for we don’t take much stock 
in this “not biting” talk, and so we de- 


cided to look into the matter a little on 
our own hook. Now, we had planned to 
put in our time with the big northerns 
and the muskellunge, but here was a prob- 
lem that must be solved first. Where were 
the bass? Well, we found them, and we 
got our fish. Here’s our line of reasoning. 

Of course, being hot weather and all 
that this implies, one couldn’t expect the 
bass to be in the pads during the day. 
Every bass fisherman of even mediocre ex- 
perience knows that. But we didn’t believe 
that there was any excuse for the fish 
chasing way out to deep water, either. 
Why should they? Wasn't the lake higher? 
Didn’t this produce deeper conditions much 
closer to the former pad areas? Might 
it not be true that the bass were hanging 
just off the shallows, waiting for the eve- 
ning hours to feed? Well, we worked on 
this principle and found out something 
more about black bass. 

We first tried the deeper water just 
outside the coves, water that gradually 
dropped away from the pads and the shal- 
lows of boggy shores. Carefully we 
dropped a half-grown frog a goodly dis- 
tance from the boat, and eased him in a 
few inches at a time. No results. Occa- 
sionally a bass, to be sure, but not in suf- 
ficient numbers to cause nervous prostration 
or anything like that. No, these deeper 
areas just outside the cove pads, these open 
semi-depths, were not the hidings of the 
summer linesides we were seeking. 

And then we tried another hunch. If the 
bass were not lying off the shallow water 
areas, and it seemed apparent that they were 
not, how about the quick drops from rush- 
covered points? Standing in toward the 
shoreline, and casting out into the water 
that ranged down to 15 or 20 feet 
in depth, we permitted our frog to settle 
slowly, worked him in a few feet with 
tip action, and then let him rest for a mo- 





ment again. Here something happened, and 
happened quickly. 


i. there came a slight tugging at 
the line as the bass picked up our frog 
and mouthed it. Following this we felt 
the usual “way of a bass with a frog;” 
a run followed, and we set the hook on 
a good big-mouth. Still of the opinion 
that this might be a lone fish, we put on 
another frog and again tried the same tac- 
tics. Another bass! This we repeated over 
and over again, and we could have taken 
as many bass as the law allows without 
much effort. We didn’t get a bass on 
every cast, of course not, but we hooked 
them with sufficient regularity to prove 
our point. 

We were not interested in the fact that 
the bass were in the frog mood, for we 
knew, as every bass angler knows, that 
frogs will attract bass when every other 
offering fails. Especially when they are 
not in a striking frame of mind, a well- 
placed frog, eased along as naturally as 
possible, will be picked up by a bass and, 
if the fisherman has the patience to give 
the fish the necessary time, a good catch 
may be made. The point that we were 
interested in was this—we found the fish, 
and we found them in a place that was not 
customary at the season of the year and 
in the lake we were fishing. 

It is true that semi-deep water, just off 
the rushes, is good bass water very often. 
We like to fish it just as the bass are 
leaving the shoreline, the pads and the 
rushes. But, in many lakes, the bass leave 
the shallows when the heat of summer ap- 
proaches and journey out into the deeper 
parts of the lake, only returning toward 
their former feeding areas at night and 
during very cool spells of weather. 

But here we found something different. 
The high water had made the shoreline 
haunts more favorable, even during the 
summer’s heat, and the bass seemed loath 
to get far away from their former feeding 
grounds. Instead of going out to those 
spots of cooler water that had been attrac- 
tive to them in seasons past, normal sea- 
sons when we had “learned” our lakes, 
they now hung out just off the rushes and 
did their daylight resting much closer to 
their early season habitat. Occasionally one 
could interest them in a deep running ar- 
tificial lure but, mostly, they were too 
sluggish to do anything more than follow 
an artificial toward the boat. But a frog, 
kicking its way thru their semi-deep hold- 
ings, was too much for them to pass up. 

It is easy enough for one to fish a bass 
lake when one knows where the fish may 
be expected, and a season or two upon 
any water will be sufficient to put an angler 
next to the best spots when conditions are 
normal. It is the abnormal season, the un- 
usual condition, that works havoc with the 
fishing spots and the angler who studies 
his fish and his lake has a neat little prob- 











lem before him with each change. 

Perhaps fishermen in general pay too 
much attention to the surface appearance 
of the water they fish, and take but little 


notice of the underwater habitat. This 
is very apparent when one notes the re- 
action of a group of anglers in sizing up 
pad areas. One will look the surface over, 
note a gathering of pads here and there, 
and express an opinion that here the bass 
should be found. It matters little to this 
fisherman where the pads are located, in 
how deep water, how far from the open 
lake, and what the bottom is like. In the 
early season he has taken bass in pads, 
perhaps in this very spot, but now the 
shallow nature of the bottom, its distance 
from water of any considerable depth, 
makes it unfavorable pad water. 


SECOND fisherman will note the 

pads, work his boat up to them and 
reject the shallow water area. Pushing 
on in his search he will find other pads, 
pads with long stems reaching up from 
considerable depths, pads that form a dark 
covering and furnish a good hiding for the 
fish. He will find these in some bay or 
cove that margins deeper water, and he will 
find bass. To him, and rightly, pads are 
but a surface sign of bass possibilities. 
They do not mean bass unless they furnish 
bass underwater conditions. That is what 
we mean by saying fhat fishermen in gen- 
eral pay too much attention to the surface 





appearance of the water, and not enough | 


to what the surface covers. 

And, following out this line of thought, 
fishermen in general pay too much attention 
to the spots where they have taken bass 
on former trips. Such attention is all very 
good if the conditions are normal but, 
when high waters appear, lake habitats 
change and change markedly. Just be- 
cause the old spots fail to return the ex- 
pected fish, just because the old methods 
do not bring fish to the pan, is no reason 
for believing that the fish are not biting 
or, if sluggish, that they can not be made 
to accept a frog, or other live bait, when 
it is placed within reach. But first place 
it within reach, and that is the problem 
that must be solved. 

The one thing, then, that this season of 
high water taught us and which we wish 
to pass on to the boys who failed to find 
their bass, is this. The bass, as usual, 
will leave the pad areas where they hang 
out during the early season, but they will 
not, of necessity, go to the former deep 
water resting places. If possible they will 
find sufficient depths nearer to their feed- 
ing grounds and, because these conditions 
obtain more frequently before the rushes, 
it is wise to try for them in such semi- 
deep localities. Artificials may be tried, 
but they will be little more effective than 
when bass are really in the deep water, and 
we all know that deep-water bass are bait 
fish for the most part. A frog is the indi- 
cated offering, a frog on a plain weedless 
hook, cast out to a distance, allowed to set- 
tle to the bottom, and reeled in very slowly. 

We had occasion to meet up with a num- 
ber of bass fishermen during our late 
season ramble and, as usual, we talked of 
bass. Almost without exception the suc- 
cessful fishermen gave the same report. 
Water high, no bass in the pads or thick 
rushes, none in the deeper haunts, but 
plenty of them in the semi-deep water just 
off the sparse rush growth. As to lures? 
Well, it was hard to get them all to take 
notice of the question, but we wormed it 
out after a while and, of course, it was 
frogs! Frogs for the sluggish bass of late 
summer when the waters are high. Frogs, 
just outside the sparse rush growth in the 
semi-deep water next to the lake. Frogs, 
and a slow retrieve, got the bass. 
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Since  intro- 
duced in 1925, 
the most praised 
fly-casting line. 
Super - quality 


silk, soft finished 
under high 
vacuum. 
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List prices: 
Level, 25 yds., 
$1.40 for size H 
to $3 for size B. 
Double tapered, 
30 yds., $7 for 
HEH to $8 for 
HCH. 








You’ll Basket More Fish 


Tyrer is one reason for liking an Ashaway Crandall’s 


American Finish Fly Line. 


But there is much more 


pleasure in fly fishing besides taking them off the hook. 
You will quickly realize that your constant enjoyment of the 
improvement in your casting is just as important as the 


results of the improvement. 


weight. 





Ashaway Extra Strength 
Bait-casting Line. A 
general favorite. Le 





Feel the great pliability or softness, the 
smooth, fast shooting surface, the unusual 
They all add accuracy and deli- 
cacy to every cast. 

Ask your dealer to show you one of 
these best fly lines to suit your favorite 
rod. Should he be unable to, please write 
tous. ~More Fish Stories,” FREE. 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
Box 736, Ashaway, Rhode Island 


Every Ashaway Line is guaranteed satisfactory to you or your money back. 


ASHAWAY 








Fishing 45? Lines 








Our Celebrated Wet Trout Flies, on Looped Gut, 
or on Eyed Hooks. Size 12, 45c; Size 10, 50c; 
Size 8, 55c per dozen. Dry Flies on Looped Gut, 
or on Eyed Hooks. Size 12, 70c; Size 10, 75c; 
Size 8, 80c per dozen. 


Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods Reels, 
Lines, etc., Post Free. 


Trade Supplied at Wholesale Prices 


WHITE BROTHERS 
61 Lord St. Liverpool, England 
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= B79 cATCH FISH 

z "Wherever — whenever, you go 
Py “Send for free illustrated folder; 







"at you dealer's or direct! tras. nsrasr. 


Catch 33M PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG.CO. 
y “ PRESCOTT — wis. 














Frog Wiggler $1.00 


Little Egypt Wiggler 75c 
Shimm iggler $1.00 
Oriental Wiggler $1.00 

Shimmyette Fly Rod Wiggler 50c 
Bass, musky or fly rod Pork 
Rind Strips, 45c jar 


AL. FOSS 


9508 Quincy Ave. Cleveland, Ohie 











ACME 


Folding Boats 


Toss onto shoulder. Carry on run- 
ning beard. Transport enormous 
loads, Strong, yet very light. Won't 
snag, tear or leak. Thousands have 
seen 10 to 20 years hard service. 
Great with outboard motors. In 
government use here and abroad. 
Boat builders since 1890. Many 
models. Satisfaction or money back. 
Write today for latest literature and 
New Low Prices. 


ACME BOAT Co. 
16 Holt St. Miamisburg, Ohio 
























OUR WONDERFUL WORLD | 
By EMERY LEWIS HOWE 
With Classroom Adaptations by Jean 
Gertrude Hutton 
Nature lore delightfully presented for class 


use. References to a wealth of literature 
are made in this study; particularly the 
Bible, nature poetry and prose. <A book 
children will love. 


Illustrated. Net, $1.40; by mail, $1.55. | 


OUR BACKDOOR NEIGHBORS | 
By FRANK C. PELLETT 
Charming stories of the naturalist’s ad- 
ventures with the wild creatures he dis- 
covers, and in some cases tames, while 
living in an old farmhouse amid wood- 
lands and flowers. } 
Illustrated. Net, $1.50, postpaid. 


The ABINGDON PRESS 
Cincinnati Chicago 


New York | 
150 Fifth Ave. 420 Plum St. 740 Rush St. a 
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FISHING KINKS 


Mending a Broken Pole 
AST year, when I was fishing for 
bass with a cane pole, I connected 
with a large dogfish and, before I landed 
him, my pole broke about 2 feet from 
the end. It was an ordinary cane pole and, 
as usual, it held together by a few strips 
of the bamboo that did not part. I took 
my knife and fashioned a round stick that 
would just slip into the hollow center of 
the bamboo section, held the slivers apart 
and slipped it in. Next I worked it down 
so that it extended some distance both ways 
from the break, wound the part with some 
fishing line (friction tape or wire would 
have been better), and the pole was ready 
for action again. Just a trick, but it saved 
the day for me on that occasion —Wayne 
Nichols, Mich. 
A Coat Sleeve Tape 


LIKED the little method of measuring 

fish in a recent issue; it was good, but 
I want to tell you about the one I use. I 
took a narrow board and put it in my coat 
sleeve, so as to have something hard to 
work against. Witha 
straightedge I 
marked a_ straight 
line on this left 
sleeve and then indi- 
cated the inches and 
half inches with wa- 
terproof ink. When 
I tried it out I liked 
it from the start, and 
it is there to stay. It 
is on the job all the 
time and you can 
not forget your tape unless you forget 
your fishing coat—Jami Lock. 


Renewing Old Spoons 


VERY fisherman has a vast number of 
spoons of all sorts of sizes and shapes 
which have long lost their luster and are 
in the discard. Did you ever think that 
these spoons could be renewed so that they 
will not only have a gleam and glitter but 
will be even better than the original ones? 
Use some sandpaper on the spoon to rough- 
en it. Then apply some one of the modern 
enamels, such as dercelen, and sprinkle on 
silvery crystals, gold crystals or whatever 
sort of crystals as to color you may desire. 
When the enamel, with the crystals adher- 
ing, has dried thoroly, coat it over with a 
fly-making enamel of the same sort. A 
light brushing of this last coat will bring 
out the brightness and you are thru. It 
makes an elegant spinner so treated and I 
have made a number of beautiful catches 
with such treated spinners and_ spoons. 
Here is a method of making use of dis- 
carded blades, making them as good as new 
or even better.—Robert P. Lincoln, Minn. 
Better Than Guessing 
T OFTEN happens that an angler cap- 
tures, a fish the weight of which he is 
anxious to know. No scales are at hand. 
What is he to do? Guess? Yes, but 
anglers are very, very poor guess-makers. 
Here is a method that will give the ap- 
proximate weight of any fish, and the only 
tools necessary will be the tape. This is 
an old saying, or rule, but it works out 
pretty well on bass, pike, salmon, tarpon 
and brook trout. Here it is: The weight 
of a fish is equal to the length times the 
girth, squared and divided by 900. With 
tarpon and brook trout it is deemed better 
to divide by 800 instead of 900. Try i 
out, then weigh your fish and see how close 
this method will come to the correct weight. 
*, A, Hill, Okla. 
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Another Hackle Clamp 


SHORT time ago there appeared in 

this department a very fine hackle 
clamp, designed for men with big hands 
and for the heavier hackle dressings. Here 
is one that is built on a much finer scale, 
for the smaller hackles and fine work. Use 
a piece of iron wire, about 14 gauge, and 
bend in the middle so that it forms a ring 
about 1 inch in diameter, with the ends 
crossing. The crossed ends are bent in- 
ward at points a short distance above the 





ring. Then. bend the ends parallel and flat- 
ten as illustrated. This forms a sort of 
spring clamp, opened by pressing on the 
angular bends, and held closed by the 
natural wire spring in the ring. In using 
this tool the tip of the hackle feather is 
pinched in the flattened ends, the tool 
allowed to swing by the hackle. The index 
finger is poked into the ring, and the whole 
swung round and round the hook that is 
being dressed. Thus the hackle lays up 
without twist and with every spire vertical 
from the shank. In tying a snelled fly, 
the snell should be wrapped from the top 
of the shank to the bottom of the body, 
fastened with two half hitches. The end 
of the silk should be left on, and the wrap 
shellacked. When dry, the various body 
windings are in turn secured by half 
hitches of this same silk, previously waxed. 
—L. D. Stoner, Calif. 


Releasing Snagged Spinners 


HILE trolling with a spinner and a 

heavy sinker in swift water, one 
often gets the hooks caught on the bottom 
or among the rocks. If it is possible to get 
upstream from where the hook is caught, 
one can frequently release the snagged 
hook in the following manner. Cut a wil- 
low branch and make a hoop or wreath 
of it about a foot in diameter. Pass the 
hoop over the rod and let it slide down 
the line into the water. The current will 
carry it down and, if you give a little slack, 
the hoop will float directly over the snagged 
hook, or a little below it. A few pulls on 
the line will nearly always release the hook. 
I have saved a lot of spinning tackle in this 
manner and, while the idea is not a com- 
plete success on all snagged hooks, it will 
free a great many. —W. E. Edghill, Ore. 


A Rat-Trap Support for Scaling Fish 


— scaling and cleaning fish this de- 
vice will answer a real need. Take a 
large size rat-trap, remove the bait pan 
and drive a few nails thru the bottom of 
the wooden base so they project into the 
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area outlined when the jaw is down. These 
points should project % inch at least. In 
use you fasten the trap to a tree at a con- 
venient height with jaw end down; raise 
the jaw, insert the tail of the fish, im- 


paling him on the nail points, then release 
the jaw, which will hold the fish securely.— 
Ray L. 


Jenkins, Utah. 
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October Bass With Roe 

Editor Angling Department: In October of 
this year I caught a bass, a little less than a 
pound in weight, that had roe in it. Can you 
explain this? This fish was caught in a lake in 
the southern part of Wisconsin and in about 5 
feet of water. I have been wondering how it 
happened to be carrying roe at this time.— 
K H. ©.,. 3a. 


Answer: The presence of roe in an October 
bass is natural and not unusual. The develop- 
ment of the new batch of eggs begins very soon 
after the spawning period and, while they do not 
show very much, the eggs are rather well de- 
veloped by late summer. By October the egg 
sacks are reaching an advanced stage and they 
frequently show the egg contents prominently. 
An occasional specimen will have all the appear- 
ance of a fish about to spawn. In the northern 
sections bass are more or less inactive during the 
winter months and, since they spawn in the 
spring, the eggs must be formed before the 
period of rest begins. It is probable that you 
caught a bass with the above-mentioned well- 
formed eggs, at least sufficiently formed to at- 
tract your attention. The fact of roe being pres- 
ent is not, in itself, unusual.—S. R. J. 


A Beginner’s Reel 

Editor Angling Department: I am planning 
on starting my young son on the road to becom- 
ing a fisherman and intend getting him a fairly 
good reel. Would you advise a _ level-winding 
reel or a plain open reel for him? I want him 
to learn to thumb a common reel and so am not 
interested in the self-thumbing types, but I have 
been wondering if the level-winding feature 
wouldn’t be best as a starter. What is your 
opinion on the matter in the light of the fact that 











I want him to master the regular _ reel?— 
R. W. L., Colo. 
Answer: Our judgment is that the level-wind- 


ing reel would be right. Bringing him up on 
this type of reel will in no way injure his thumb 
training, while, at the same time, he would be 
getting out good casts within a short training 
period. That, in itself, is good training since it 
shows him that he can master the fishing game. 
Our hat is off to you, brother! In this age when 
every cry is for mechanical helps, it is a rare 
treat to hear from a man who wants his boy to 
learn to handle an honest-to-God reel. Level- 
winders and self-thumbers have their place, and 
it is a mighty big place too, but the prettiest sight 
in the fishing world is to see a man in action 
who has mastered the art of thumbing and spool- 
ing. If your boy is like his dad, he’ll do it! 
And the level-winder, as a first reel, will not 
stop his progress.—S, R. 


Round or Slim Blades 

Editor Angling Department: We have been 
having a little discussion here as to what type of 
blade is the best to select when using a spoon 
bait. Some of the boys hold out for the round 
blades and others seem to prefer the long, willow 
leaf type. Two or three of us claim that it 
doesn’t make any difference which kind is used, 
so long as the fish want a spoon. The only thing 
that bothers us and keeps us from concluding that 
it is just a personal opinion is the fact that 
there are so many shapes on the market. There 
must be a reason, or is it just a matter of having 
something different to sell?—-R. A. M., Mo. 


Answer: You have opened up a subject that 
is very interesting and that can scarcely be 
answered in the brief space allotted to a letter 
in these columns, but we believe that we can 
give you the general idea in a few words. You 
can then work out the details in your round- 
table discussions. It is no doubt true that there 
are some blade shapes that have little excuse or 
reason for their existence, more especially if we 
consider revolving blades. The old kidney pat- 
tern, for instance, is not markedly superior to an 
oval blade if it is, in fact, its equal. Yet there 
are many who think highly of a kidney-shaped 
spoon and rank it well toward the top of glittering 
lures. But when we come to a consideration of 
round, oval and slim blades, that is quite an- 
other matter. The length of the blade, in rela- 
tion to its width, determines the distance between 
the shank of the lure and the outside tip of the 
blade when spinning. A round blade stands out 
almost at right angles to the shank, while a long 
and slim blade spins very close to the shank. 
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Tear Gas Fountain P 
Not Classified as a “dangerous and 

deadly weapon” 

Weight three ounces. 
The BLIND-X Gas Fountain-Pen, discharged in 
the face of a bandit, thug or bully, will render 
him instantly helpless, blinding him with terrible 
pain in eyes, nose and throat, yet inflicting no 
permanent injury. 


Service, instruction in tactics, and manufacture of 
all BLIND-X Gas, Smoke and Liquid Fire De- 
vices are supervised by former Lieutenant-Colonel 
B. C. Goss, Ph.D., D.S.M., Ex-Chief of Chemical 
Warfare Service, Second American Army, A. E. F, 


We Want You as Our Agent in Your Locality. 
Whole or Part Time. 

The Gas Pen Makes You StrongerThan 
the Most Powerful Man, Even If 
He Is Armed 
Price: Gas Fountain Pen and Six Gas 
Shells $9.00 


LAKE ERIE CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1874 E. 59th Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Class A Ameri- 
can Records) 
———* for speed. Pow-| 
erful, easy to start andecon-' 
trol, light—only 50 pounds—| 
for portability, strong, big) 
bearings, long lived. Just the} 
motor for the boy or girl, for 
the whole family. 


Chie 


i Records—up to 35.66 miles 
per hour in free-for-all time 
trials—highest official speed 
ever madebyaClassBmotor. 


A New Improved Chief for 1929 
to be announced next month. 


Write for Catalog 


Lockwood Motor Co. 32.255 s8& 
















USED BY THOUSANDS 








Best Fishing Days for 1929 
PRICE 25c $ FOR $1.00 
























DAVID PUGH’S 
“Practical Trapping Methods” 


- in amg Form a 
No Trapper knows too muc 
to read this book! 











Outdoor Lise Bookshop 





Here we have considerable difference in the ap- 
pearance of the lures thus differently equipped. 
The long blade always remains a part of the 
lure, even when the fish approaches close in, 
while the edge of the blade presented to a 
side-striking fish and he sees little but the fol- 
lowing hook, with its feathers, rind or bait, when 
a round blade is used. Size for size the slim 
blade makes a longer lure and has a tendency to 
cause side-striking fish to hit high on the offering, 
thus often missing the hooks should the lure be 
large and the fish small. This tendency to strike 
high on the lure equipped with a slim blade is 
a decided advantage at times, especially when 
the fish are sluggish and striking short, and in 
small sizes we find such a blade presenting a 
very minnow-like appearance. The round blade 
is an advantage when it is desired to attract the 
attention of the fish to the following baited or 
feathered hook, the blade being merely an at- 
tractor and not an integral part of the lure. The 
ordinary spoon of the tackle counter is an oval, 
midway between the two extremes mentioned, but 
there are times and places, lures and fish, that 
call for a selection of round or slim blades if the 
most taking lure is to be presented. This, we 
believe, is sufficient reason and excuse for their 
appearance on the market. We shall very shortly 
run an article on this subject and take the mat- 
ter up more in detail. Watch for it.—S. R. J. 
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Calico Bass and Crappie 

Editor Angling Department: Some time ago I 
caught a very large crappie in a lake near here, 
so large that I had it mounted. Just the other 
evening some friends were in looking at it and 
a discussion arose as to whether or not it was a 
crappie. Most of us were agreed that it was 
a crappie, but one of the boys claimed it was a 
calico bass. The taxidermist didn’t do a very 
good job of coloring so I can not tell you the 
exact markings, but I remember that it was quite 
dark in patches. Is there any simple method 
of telling what fish it is after the colors are 
gone?—T. H. E., Il. 
Yes. Look at the spines in the first 
dorsal fin. If there are five or six it is a crap- 
pie. If seven or eight it is a calico bass. Our 
guess would be, based on your statement of dark 
patches, that it is a calico bass.—S. R. J 


Answer: 


Mississippi Valley Bass 
Editor Angling Department: How many kinds 
of bass are there in the Mississippi Valley 
region? I have always thought that there were 
but two, the large and the small-mouth, but some 
of my friends claim that there are more. Will 
you put us right on this subject?—P. C. G., Ky. 


Answer: Two is correct. The only two bass 
in the Mississippi Valley region are the white 
and the yellow bass, the former ranging toward 
the northern part and the latter on down toward 
the Gulf. The difference between your way of 
looking at it and mine is the very thing that has 
caused the argument. Our black bass are not 
bass at all, but sunfish. The white and.the yellow 
are true bass. The result is, we frequently 
group them all together, and even throw in the 
rock bass, the calico bass and other sunfish to 
complete the mixture. You’ré right in number 
but wrong in name.—S. R. J. 


Bait for Eel 
Editor Angling Department: I live on a river 
that contains ~eel and I would like to know 
what bait to use in catching them. Every once 
in a while a fisherman catches one here but no 
one seems to know just what they feed on. Can 
you tell me how to catch them?—G. E. W., Ia. 


Answer: If not very many eel are caught in 
your river, as you indicate in your letter, it is 
probable that there are not many in the stream. 
However, since these fish feed, mainly at night 
or when the water is clouded, it is possible that 
there may be more present than we think. The 
eel is a scavenger and feeds upon all kinds of 
food that would naturally come to such gross 
feeders. For this reason it is rather difficult to 
fish for them successfully where only a few are 
present. You see, they do not go about seeking 
for any special food, hence do not overlook any 
bets in the food line. If they were particular 
about their food, as are some of our game-fish, 
the problem of catching them would be much 
easier to solve. One of their favorite foods, 
however, is dead fish or other dead animal mat- 
ter. We doubt if there is anything better in the 
bait line than bits of cut bait. The older the 
bait is, the riper we might say, the better bait 
it would make for eel. Fish on or near the 
bottom, as when fishing for bullheads, and in the 
dusk of evening or at night. Don’t look for much 
success in your stream. You might fish for years 
and never catch one. Then, again, you 
catch one the first time you fished.- 


Sz. J. 
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Power at all times! Power for 
pleasure! Power in an emergency! 
Power under all circumstances! You 
always know you have it with a 
Kermath. 

The latest interesting Kermath cata- 
log explains in detail the super power 
qualities of Kermath’s new contribu- 
tions to marine engine development in 
medium and high speed motors. Write 
for it today. 

3 to 150 H. P. $135 to $2,300 

Kermath Manufacturing Company 

5891 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 
“A Kermath Always Runs’’ 
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‘*What the Bass down here crave!’’ writes | 
E. S. Day, St. Andrews, Florida | 


TIN LIZ 





Sensational Metal Minnow, $1.00 | 
FRED ARBOGAST 


(Professional Champion Bait Caster) | 
| 























Field Taxidermy 
By Claude P. Fordyce 


HIS has to do with the preparation 

{ of trophies in the hunting field, that 

they may later be turned to the taxi- 
dermist in good condition for mounting or 
tanning. Rarely does a well-handled skin 
reach the taxidermist. The sportsman will 
spend weeks of time and hundreds of dol- 
lars on a big game hunt to secure prized 
trophies and then not take proper care of 
them, either because of carelessness or lack 
of knowledge of how to give the skin the 
attention it must have. Some practical sug- 
gestions therefore are of value alike to the 
sportsman and to the taxidermist—the lat- 
ter will charge you more if you turn to 
him an imperfect trophy for you want him 
to produce a perfect job of taxidermy, but 
he must have a perfect specimen to work 
upon. 

Every sportsman should know how to 
skin his own trophy—the whole animal as 
well as the head alone; it is dirty work to 
be sure, and quite a large animal is con- 
siderable of an undertaking, but the ques- 
tion of taking home a perfect specimen is 
at stake. It may cause you to go hungry 
sometime, you may be back in the hills 
where your game is shot at dusk and can- 
not be carried to camp until next day and 
it must therefore be cleaned at once. Hang 
up in a tree if possible and tie your hand- 
kerchief on it to supply the human scent 
which will keep animal marauders off. 

Always try to get your specimen to the 
taxidermist as soon as you can, if possible 
in the flesh, as they prefer to make their 
own measurements, especially in warm 
weather. If you cannot get your specimen 
to him in short order, it is best to skin 
and preserve it—this is the case with the 
majority of trophies. 

When shipping hides for tanning 
or mounting don’t 
be afraid to salt it 


danger of poisoning thru inevitable cuts and 
bruises 1s a serious drawback. A mixture of 
saltpeter and alum in the proportion of 16 
to 1 is a harmless preservative tho more care 
must be taken agaitist insects. Corn meal as 
an absorbent while skinning is valuable to 
soak up the juices and protect the hair side 
and plumage. These preservatives can be 
used in addition to salt while the skins are 
green and soft to keep destructive insects 
out. Salt is our great mainstay. 

Your taxidermist bases his knowledge 
on field experience and records and you 
should supply him with photos, drawings 
and measurements; lift up the head and 
take the profile and full face. Always 
carry a good 10-foot tape measure and take 
data as to the proportions of the head and 
general dimensions of the body—length, 
height, girth. The following are the most 
important measurements to be taken. See 
Fig. 6 on Blue Print. 

1. Length of head and body from tip of 
nose to root of tail—straight, not following 
the back line. 2. Height at shoulders. 
3. Circumference of body back of elbow. 
4. Circumference at middle of body. 
Circumference at base of neck. 6. Depth 
of flank. 7. Thickness thru body at head 
of humerus. 8. Thickness of body at 
head of femur. 9. From head of humerus 
to head of femur. 10. Head of brisket 
to head of femur. 11. Brisket to ear pit. 
12. Length of tail bone. 

Bear 

Large bear skins are hard to handle in 
the field. Make the opening slit by ex- 
tending the belly cut up along the throat 
between the jaw angles, Fig. 5. Open the 
bottom of the feet, remove the skin of the 
feet but leave bones in position. Detach 
the skull and clean it out. Don’t boil the 
skull. Cut the back of the skull open and 
remove the brains and salt well. Save the 
teeth above all and if you can’t save the 


skull save at least the fore parts of upper 
and lower jaws with teeth intact. Split 
the lips from the inside and clean out the 
ears. The hides may be laced to a frame, 
(see Fig. 10), and the fat scraped away, 
but the head and especially the nose should 
never be laced tight and stretched out of 
proportion to what a head should be. The 
ears should be skinned out, otherwise the 
fur will surely slip; do not remove the 
cartilage but scrape the fat and flesh from 
it. Lay the hide over the fleshing beam, 
Figs. 8 A and 9, using a dull scraper “B” 
with an edge like a skate runner. Stretch 
by tacking it out on the north side of a 
cabin or lace it in a frame, Fig. 10, and 
salt heavily and let stay in the air to dry, 
then roll or fold it up, flesh to flesh so no 
flesh will come in contact with the fur side. 


Heads of Deer Family 


All antlered heads should be cut off at 
the shoulders by cutting a complete circle 
around the body at point “A,” Fig. 5; cut 
up the center, back of neck as in Fig. 1 
to the base of the skull and make a “Y” 
cut as shown, back of the horns, and peel 
the skin carefully around the horns. Skin 
down over the eyes, not cutting the eye- 
lids; leave plenty of lip attached to the 
skin and do not cut the nose. Skin the 
ears back as far as possible and remove 
the flesh around the base. Rub plenty of 
salt in and dry in the shade in a good 
current of air. Cut the meat from the 
skull with antlers attached. Do not boil 
the skull; open the back of the skull and 
remove the brains, then salt well. After 
salting the hide portion roll the flesh side 
‘oaitibar and leave for a few days hang- 
ing from the neck, not the nose, then unroll 
and dry for a day or so before shipping. 
If you want the hide tanned you may 
leave it attached to the scalp and the 
taxidermist will cut it properly. If the 
antlers are in the 
velvet stage han- 





heavily. A little salt 
will not only cause 
the hide to sweat 
but it will be 
ruined. Use fine 
salt and not rock 
salt. It is lawful to j 
ship specimens to 
the taxidermist by 
parcel post if you 
have the contents 
properly marked. 
“Special Delivery” 

will hasten the 

shipment. Have 
your name on the 
tag and instruct the 
taxidermist what 
you want done. 
Specimens taken in 
tropical countries 
where. excessive 
heat prevails and 
where it is impos- 
sible to get them 
out for many 
months should re- 
ceive an  applica- | 
tion of arsenic, or 
arsenic and alum in 
the proportion of 
two to one, but the 

















dle carefully and 
if possible satur- 
ate with turpentine. 
Never cut an ani- 
mal’s throat to 
bleed it, this can be 
done fully as well 
in ‘the breast. In 
the case of a moose 
the bell should be 
split open and salt 
rubbed into it well. 





Small Mammals 


F TO be mount- 

ed take measure- 
ments of the body, 
save leg bones to 
hip and_ shoulder 
joint-—clean the 
bones and _ salt 
heavily. Save the 
natural skull. Don’t 
cut the legs open on 
small animals like 
squirrels, mink, etc., 
just center vent 
from breast to vent 
or as shown in Fig. 
7. Pealing out a leg 
may be done from 











the center vent as 





in Fig. 12. Limbert’s directions for small 
animals are as follows: Fig. 5. Cut on the 


dotted line. Skin back until the leg bones 
can be cut at shoulders and hip joints in 
small specimens and at elbow and hock joints 
as in the figure. Save no leg bones if for 
a rug. Slit the tail and skin out and con- 
tinue back over the body. If a horned ani- 
mal you can stop when you reach the 
brisket or point “A,” Fig. 5; cut on the 
dotted line and proceed as for game heads 
on the back of the neck up to the “Y” 
to base of antlers. Turn down the 
earbutts. cut them with care, close to 
the skull, and proceed until the eye mem- 
brane appears. Cut between the skin and 
skull so the eyelids are not injured. Next 
the lips appear—cut them loose to the skull 
so the eyelids are not injured. 





Next | 


the cartilage of the nose but don’t injure | 


the snout. Salt well. Salt around the 
hoofs and toes. 
and leg bones and ship. “Cased” skins 
such as are prepared by trappers are pre- 
pared by cutting from the sole of one hind 
foot to the sole of the other on a line run- 
ning along the rear edge of the hind legs 
and beneath the tail and from the tail cut 
along the under side its entire length and 
the bones removed; skin the hind legs and 
feet to the toes and the toes and feet be- 
ing cut on the under side, hang the carcass 
by hamstrings on a hook and after the tail 
is out the entire skin is turned from the 
body like a glove is pulled from one’s hand. 
The forefeet are opened at the wrist to 
toes and skinned like the hind feet. Cut 
the ears off beneath the skin close to the 
skull; the thick cartilage is removed, the 
skin is then “fleshed” to remove fat and 
flesh, the open skins are nailed or pinned 
out on a flat surface—flesh side exposed ; 
or if “cased” are placed on a board or 
wire stretcher shown in Fig. 11 and de- 
signed for a muskrat skin. 


Fish 

To preserve the size and shape of a fish 
the expert makes a mold 
spreads some wetted plaster of paris and 
lays the fish entire in it until it hardens. 
For mounting prepare the fish by laying it 
on a piece of paper or birch bark, make 
an outline of this and mail it with your 
trophy which you can wrap in paper and 
pack in ice and send directly to the taxi- 
dermist. If you must delay then you can 
preserve the fish after cleaning or skin it. 
To preserve the fish cut the side along the 
lateral line, not the belly, and remove the 
entrails thru this opening, then place it in 


a container in preserving liquid consisting | 
of rubbing alcohol and water equal parts, | 
or in a strong salt brine. If you must skin | 


the fish measure its length and girth. Cut 
along the line from the gills to the tail on 
the poorest side, separate the skin from the 
flesh, cut off the bones holding the fins 
to the body; also cut off the bones holding 
the fins to the bone holding the tail to the 
body. Take the whole body out as one 
piece. Take out the gills and meat in jaws, 


Salt the skull and wrap it | 





in which he | 





breaking away the bone of the skull; lay | 
the skin on a flat surface and scrape the | 
fat and flesh away, scraping across and | 


not lengthwise. 
board to dry. 
can, instead of salting, place the skin in 
alcohol solution and ship. 

Finished furs are best protected from 
clothes moths by keeping them in cold stor- 
age plants built for the purpose or else 
kept in a closed tin box in which is placed 
a dish of 1 ounce of carbon busulphide. 
Do not place this box near fire. 


Watch for New Models 


The outboard motor manufacturers that are 
bringing out new models will use our advertising 
columns this winter to announce and explain the 
new models to you. Watch for these announce- 
ments. At least one manufacturer will announce 
new models in our next issue. 


Salt well and place on a | 
Don’t hang up. Or you | 
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LIGHT .. YET 
TOUGH AND DRY! 


A boon to Sportsmen—these three Goodrich models 
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Boot protection 
Shoe comfort .. 


In marshes, wet snow, 


~N Waterproof 


rain-drenched woods, 

this Goodrich all-rub- rubber clear 

ber Dubois is su- to the top. 

preme. You’ll be LO” 

amazed at its light 

weight—its sturdy 

wear. Black, laced, 11 

and 15 inch heights. Thoroughly 
waterproof 

Double reinforced protected 

front. 


toe protects against 
stubbing or snagging. 
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Light and Tough 
Asurprising boonto fish- 
Elkhide ermen and duck-hunters 
Top Re this Goodrich “ Lite-’n- 
tuf.” Rolls up to the size 
Rubber of a shoe. Comes in 
Foot snappy buff or sleek 


black. All lengths, knee 
to hip. The B. F. Good- 
rich Rubber Company, 
Akron, 
Ohio. 


Woodsmen’s fa- 
vorite—this Good- 
rich Bangor comes 
in 10, 12 and 16 
inch heights. 
Ribbed toe for 
protection. 
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At Good Dealers Everywhere 
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Sleeping Bags 
Soft, Light, Warm as eiderdown, but cost 
a lot less. Water proof, cold proof, vermin 















“Kidney Special”’ 
for Outboard Motors 





mma rugged service, long life and speed. 
hat.abuilt by men who know all the 
ments of a good boat. 
soned lumber used 


exclusively. Our 


outboard motor. 





: Built only by Kidney fine boats. 


Dan Kidney & Sons, Inc., Dept. B, West De Pere, Wis. Ga aokaee baked 


" Kidney Has Built Good Boats for Over 45 Years! “| 


Kidney builds a line of outboard motor boats 
that cannot be excelled for sturdy construction, 
Completely 
require- 
Special selected and sea- 
16-foot 
V-bottom boat easily makes 27 M. P. H. with 
Send 6c in stamps for catalog 
showing wide variety of styles and sizes of 


Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 S. Wabash. Ave 
, Flushing, Long Islan 
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NEW CATALOG OF 


ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 
Shirts, Pants, Boots; 
Shoes, Blankets, Tents} 


Guns, Harness, Tools, Etc, 
CATALOG FREE 


proof. ernment’s sacrifice saveg 
KAPO PRODUCTS CO. 


uz money. Write for copy, 
[>= NAVY SUPPLY 
Dept. L, 76 Traverse St., enema mee n Dept. 303 Rashonen d, Vas 
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The Sportsman’s Note Book 
By Jack Hayes 


ACATION is over. The last fish has 
been caught, the last photo snapped, 
the last sunset has flamed across 
the spruce-rimmed lake. Tomorrow will 
mean the packing of duffle, the striking 
of tents and the last look- around ; the pad- 
dle downstream, the railroad, and—home ! 

Soon you will be back at the desk or 
the work bench, a little tanned, but with 
vacation definitely done. Until it is time 
to prepare for next year’s trip you will live 
this vacation in memory. In your mind’s 
eye you will see the cool mist rising from 
the lake as you came down to shore for a 
morning swim; the skittering rush of a 
duck alarmed at your approach; you will 
feel the hot green stillness of the woods 
as you walked thru it at noon, and marvel 
once more at the blue of the lake as you 
first saw it that day from the trail. 

In imagination your wrist will again re- 
spond to the strike of the bass tearing out 
from under the log to battle with your 
plug. Seated in your easy chair you will 
feel again the unutterable joy that comes 
when the long portage is finished and 
shoulders at last are free from the pack 
straps. Once more, thru the snowy winter 
months, you will sit around the campfire 
with the prince of partners, watching the 
play of the flames and their flickering light 
on the leaves overhead, until sleep touches 
your elbow and you seek the blankets. 

Memories! Those are the golden nug- 
gets we prospectors bring back these days. 
Rust may destroy the rifle and reel and 
moths may consume the pelts; but the pic- 
tures a man has within his mind are safe 
from such as these. 

Yet memories, too, have a way of escap- 
ing us. Eleven years ago I spent a sum- 
mer in the rice country of Arkansas, where 
fields are irrigated by canals and by flumes 
built overhead. One of the flumes on this 
particular plantation ran parallel to the 
road. One day my brother, stark naked, 
sat on the edge of the flume letting the cold 
water ripple over his feet. Whether he 
was trying to get a coat of tan, or simply 
tantalizing the mosquitoes, no one can tell; 
but suddenly, along that deserted road, ap- 
peared an automobile and there were 
women in it. 

The flume was too high for the boy to 
jump to the ground and the water in the 
flume was too cold for him to lie down in 
it, so he tried to outrun the car to the point 
where the flume met the ground. I can see 
him yet prancing across the skyline, his 
feet splashing icy water over him from 
head to knees, his bony legs forming sharp 
angles as he stepped high, wide and hand- 
some. How this unusual spectacle im- 
pressed the tourists I did not see for I 
was rolling on the ground in a spasm of 
laughter. The point I am trying to make 
is that, vivid tho this impression was at the 
time, I had entirely forgotten it until some 
reference the other day tickled my mind 
and recalled the incident. The old memory 
isn’t perfect, by a long shot, but it will do 
wonders if helped along by a few snap- 
shots and a couple of lines of writing. 

Now, living in a city where opportunities 
for hunting, fishing and camping are few, 
I hoard up memories like a miser. Cam- 
era, notebook and pencil accompany me 
whenever I can get away for a week-end, 
and the information they catch and pre- 
serve for future reference is not only in- 
teresting as a memory-prodder but in more 
practical ways as well. For example, take 
this excerpt from the very first page of 
my notebook: 

“Shoes. Wore good shoes of Munson 
last. Neat’s-foot oil before starting and a 


little candle grease while out kept them 
nearly waterproof. Tops 2 inches higher 
would have been better, but this is not 
vital. It is vital, tho, that they should 
have been larger, for the left one gave me 
much grief, after my feet got wet in a 
prolonged rain, when my toes began jab- 
bing into the shoe with every step. Lost 
two days fishing because sore foot kept 
me in camp.” 


Awe many words of warning in that 
note. Glancing over it just now I 
had forgotten about wanting high-toppers, 
but the information is there when I need 
it. A little farther along on the same page, 
under other items of equipment, appears 
this: 

“Fish Spear. This was taken along to 
get frogs with, but it is not necessary. Bet- 
ter put that weight into a piece of netting 
that could be attached to an improvised 
frame and used for landing net as well. 
As for getting frogs, met a native who 
says the way to do it is with a short stick, 
a piece of line and a fish hook. Lower the 
hook until it dangles below the frog’s chin, 
give a quick twitch and hook him in the 
jaw.” 

I can well remember the day old Chap- 
man told me that. He came over to our 
camp after breakfast one morning, to show 
me his favorite all-around gun. He did not 
know that the all-around gun hadn’t_ been 
designed, for he had been using it for 
years and had designed it himself. Here 
are the details as set down in my notebook: 

“It was once a double-barreled hammer 
.410 gauge but some accident had burst the 
left barrel about half way down. He sent 
it down toa gunsmith i in Wausau and had 
a liner put in the left barrel and cham- 
bered and bored for the .25-20 single shot 
cartridge. When he got it back he took 
out one trigger and adapted the other to 
fire whichever barrel was cocked. The 
front sight he left as the shotgun manu- 
facturer made it; the rear sight was a 
fixed square notch. He had set a little 
compass into the left side of the stock. 
Total weight, 5 pounds. He uses it for all 
his hunting now—in his own words, it had 
accounted for 3 deer, hundreds of rabbits 
and 10,000 chipmunks. In his earlier days 
when he hunted more he had a 12 gauge, 
38-55 combination with which he says he 
killed 102 deer.” 

Information set down while fresh is par- 
ticularly valuable in making up your outfit 
for “the next time.” Early experiments 
with the stretcher bed idea resulted in the 
following: 

“T had already made myself a browse 
bag, 76” long and 28” wide, of bed ticking, 
cost 29c a yard. Not having had much 
use out of it as a bag I opened up the end 
of it and reinforced all the seams, par- 
ticularly near the ends. On making camp 
I found two stubs of trees, about 8” in dia- 
meter and these I rassled to camp. The 
purpose of these stubs was to support the 
ends of the bed. In a ravine nearby I 
found two poles, 4” to 6” thru, dead but 
still stout enough to serve, and after trim- 
ming off the rough spots of these I laid 
them parallel with each other across the 
two logs. Slipped the bed over these two 
poles and arranged to hold the poles apart 
at both ends by forked sticks, the fork en- 
gaging one pole and the other end of the 
forked stick fitting into a notch cut into 
the long pole at the proper point. 

“This made a good bed, springy, com- 
fortable, conforming itself nicely to the 
sleeper’s body. The tubular construction 
gives one much more leeway in the choice 


of poles than would hems on each side. 
Any pole will do so long as it is not large 
enough to crowd the sleeper out of bed. 

“Along about 3 a. m. my feet got 
cold; so I took a big flat rock that had 
been serving as backrock for my night fire, 
and this rock was warm, just a little too 
warm to handle with bare hands. This I 
laid on the ground beneath where my feet 
would come, and, resuming my bed, felt 
heavenly warmth floating up around my 
pedal extremities. In two hours, the rock 
having cooled g little, I pushed it farther 
away, hunched myself down so I could put 
my feet directly on it; and so I slept until 
the sun was an hour high and I got up for 
the day.” 


Improving Fireplace 
Heating 


Ae fireplace should heat an ordi- 
nary-sized room very effectively—if it 
does not, then there is a fault in the con- 
struction of the fireplace unit. To be sure 
it is fine to sit before the crackling logs 
and watch the flames roar up the chimney 
but every builder of a fireplace in his 
cabin, recreation shanty or club house 
should expect efficient heat radiation also. 
A. M. Daniels of the Division of Agri- 
cultural Engineering, Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, has worked out some very prac- 
tical ideas about improving the fireplace so 








that it improves the heating and we are 
permitted to set forth here his plans to the 
readers of OutTpoor LIFE AND RECREATION. 

“If a room were so tight that the air 
leakage were insufficient to supply a fire- 
place fire, it would not burn properly and 
would smoke,” writes Mr. Daniels. “If a 
pane of glass were removed from a window 
cold air would rush in thru the opening. 
If the glass were replaced and an opening 
of equal area be made thru the chimney 
as shown in Fig. 1, A and B, so that 
the air could be admitted into the room as 
indicated by the arrows in the plan, Fig. 
, B, an equal volume of cold air would 
be drawn thru this opening. 

“As it comes into contact with the metal 
the air becomes heated, so that when de- 
livered into the room its temperature would 
be 100 degrees or higher, depending uvon 
the radiating surface of the hearth, assum- 
ing an outside temperature of 32 degrees. 
(Some tests show that this temperature 
gets higher than 125 degrees.) 

“Tf the chimney opening be closed and 
the pane of glass be again removed the 
temperature of the air entering thru the 
window would be 32 degrees. The room is 
better heated if air is at a high tempera- 
ture than when supplied thru cracks and 
crevasses at a low temperature. All cabins 
should be made fairly tight for greater 
comfort in winter—fresh, warm air is 
needed to replace the oxygen used up by 
people and by combustion in the fireplace 
and this is best guaranteed by the arrange- 
ment here shown. In a closed house the 
suction caused by the fire can thus be util- 
ized to draw into the room outside air 
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OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS —A complete line 
of strictly up-to-date racing models. Also some en- 
tirely new models for general pleasure use with 
speed of a racer. Built strong, staunch and durable, 
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and absolutely safe. 





P— 
The most complete line ever offered, at real money- 
saving prices. 


aad 
Some all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, 
safe, strong and durable. Choice of many distinctive 
color combination 





With or without Engine. Fast, handsome craft at 
money-saving prices. 
CATALOG FREE — SAVE MONEY — ORDER BY MAIL 
Please state the kind of boat you are interested in (30) 
—> TWO LARGE FACTORIES <-———— 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 





218 Ann St. Write to 118 Elm St. 
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Maine Hunting Shoes 
gs, $3.30 


Send us your old leath- 
er top rubbers and we 
will attach our 1929 
Hunting Rubbers, re- 
pair and waterproof 
tops, put in new laces 
and return, postpaid, 
for $3.30. Same guar- 
antee as new shoes. 
Leather is too high 







Write for catalog 


L. L. BEAN, Mffr., rjceport, Maine 


The Real Log Ca 


By C. D. Aldrich 
$4.00 Postpaid 


5 A most practical and 
up-to-date book on 
how to plan and 
build cabins, what 
they cost and how 
practical they are. 

he author is 
,probably the only 
“architect in this 

jg country who has de- 
~~ voted himself exclu- 
sively to designing 
and building log cabins from the simplest to 
the most elaborate. 
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By William Tompkins 
Cloth $2. Paper $1. Postpaid. 

80 pages, completely illustrated. The only publi- 
cation in print today containing the exclusive Indian 
sign language, by a writer who lived ten years with 
the Sioux Indians, at which time he learned Sioux 
and sign language, and has since devoted many years 
to study and research along the same lines. Every 
basic word sign and every pictograph and ideograph 
is fully described in the 620 illustrations contained 
in this unique, interesting and worth-while book. 

OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 
















priced to throw away. | 
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heated in passing thru a metal flue on | 


which the fire is burning. 
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¢¢’ THE principle may be applied in vari- | 


ous forms. Fig. 1, A, illustrates a 


simple form for use in connection with an | 


outside chimney. <A piece of galvanized 
sheet iron is bent to the proper form and 
set back into the fireplace so as to leave an 
air space between it and the back sides of 
the fireplace. An opening to the outside is 
made by removing two or three courses of 
brick. Air enters thru this, becomes heated 
by contact with the metal, and is delivered 
into the room at the sides of the fireplace, 
as indicated in the plan of Fig. 1, B. It 
immediately rises within the room, gives 
up part of the heat and eventually whirls 
about and into the fire as indicated by the 


| arrows, in Fig. 1, A. This form would 
| not necessarily heat the entire room effec- 


tually; it would, however, supply heated 
air for the fire in volume sufficient to re- 
place or materially reduce the quantity of 
cold air which would otherwise enter thru 
the window and door cracks. With a brisk 


fire burning a rush of warm air can be felt | 


6 or 8 feet away from the fireplace. 


“This simple form may be built as fol- | 


lows: 
inches wider than the height of the fireplace 
opening, with length equal to the width of 
the opening plus twice the depth of the 
side, should be secured. It should be marked 
and then cut as indicated in the form (Fig. 
1, B), and bent into a shape similar to 
that shown in the perspective, same figure. 
When placing it, there should be a space 
left between the tin and the brick work at 
both back and top. The back and sides at 
the top should be bent back 2 inches to meet 
the brickwork. The crack or joint should 
be tightly closed with asbestos or furnace 
cement. 
bottom flange. 
tight by placing a few brick on the flange 


and covering with ashes, or a metal plate | 


cut to the proper 
shape may be laid 
upon and prefer- 
ably riveted to the 
lower flanges of 
the back and sides. 
This form should 
be as high as the 
opening and_ the 
metal sides should 
project about 3 
inches beyond the 
jambs, so as to 
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A piece of roofing tin about 6 | 








The tin form rests on the 4-inch | 
The joint here can be made | 
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This remarkably 

_ lightweight and service- 
able all-purpose True Moccasin belongs in every 
Sportsman's equipment. 


For absolute foot comfort under all conditions it has 
no equal. The unique moulded sole of tough maple 
pac leather extending well up on the vamp protects 
against wear and water. 


For canoeing or yachting— for camp or trail — 
Russell's Oneida is O. K. All-Ways. You ought 
to have @ pair 


If your dealer does not carry Russell's we will serve 


"gam, Russell Moccasin (i 


925 Wis-.onsin St. 
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Hunting & Fishing 


is a 52-page monthly maga- 
zine crammed full of hunting, 
fishing, camping and trapping 
stories and pictures, valuable 
information about guns, ri- 
fles, ‘ishing tackle, game law 
changes, best places to get 
fish and game, etc. Biggest 
value ever offered in a sporte 
ing magazine. 

AND HERE’S THE 

. ? . 
Remington Sportsman’s Knife 
with stag handle and two long 
slender blades especially de- 
signed to meet the exacting 
requirements of skinning and 
cleaning fish, game birds and fur-bearing animals. 

















Blades are of superior quality steel with strong, dura- 
bie, keen-cutting edges. The points are shaped just 
right for a good, clean job of slitung and skinning. 


SPECIAL OFFER, We will send you Hunting & Fishing 


Magazine for a whole year, 12 big issues, and this Rem- 









ington 
The Name 
“Remington’ 
on the blade is 
your guarantee 
of quality 


Sportsman's Knife, 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Mail your order tcdayto) 
HUNTING & FISHING MAG., 276 Transit Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


The WHITE 


Step Hydroplane 
Outboard Motor Boat 




















Note the low bow—the extra ‘‘step’’—its 
outstanding | style. Individually built by the 
makers of the famous WHITE Boats and canoes 
for over a third of a century is a guarantee 
of well seasoned stock, finest equipment and 
workmanship. Here’s just the boat you want 
to lead the 1929 races. Write for specifications, 
price, and catalog. 
E. M. White & Co., 162 White St., 
Old Town, Maine. 
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throw the heated air well into the room. A 
14-inch rod placed across the top of the tin 
form directly under the arch iron of the 
fireplace assists in holding the top of the 
tin firmly against the brickwork.” 


Outboard Motors of the Past 
and Present 


HE running of the outboard motor boat 

race from Boston to New York, June 
16, brings up another such trip over the 
same course thirteen years ago. That trip 
was made by Thomas Fleming Day, vet- 
eran of much deep-sea voyaging. His en- 
gine was hung over the stern of a boat 
instead of installed inside of her. He 
started from the Battery in company with 
two outboard engine mechanics. Their 
craft was a 12-foot round-bottom dinghy. 
The motor was a one-lung Evinrude of 
approximately two horsepower. 

They made City Point, Boston, in the 
afternoon of September 12, 1915. The trip 
took the Old Man and his two companions 
52 hours, 47 minutes, an average speed of 
4.58 knots over the course of 233 nautical 
miles, and the engine burned fourteen gal- 
lons of gasoline—items to remember in 
comparing the wonderful efficiency of out- 
board motors in recent years with that of 
a dozen years ago. 


No Bond Required on 
Entering Canada 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—Of particular 

interest to anyone expecting to hunt or 
fish in Canada or to engage in any other 
outdoor sport while in that country, is a re- 
cent change in the ruling regarding equip- 
ment carried by tourists entering and leav- 
ing Canada. Many tourists have been em- 
barrassed by being compelled unexpected- 
ly to deposit at the place of entry a bond 
sufficient to cover the duty on all guns, 
cameras, golf clubs, tennis rackets, etc., in 
their possession. Through the good offi- 
ces of the Automobile Club of British 
Columbia, this bond no longer will be re- 
quired. Tourists merely are obliged to 
list on a customs form the various pieces 
in their possession and when they leave 
Canada if these goods are still in their 
possession and they are able to produce the 
goods, all is well. Otherwise, duty will be 
charged. CiyvE B, Davis. 

Ontario. 


Trail Tips 
By Gilbert Irwin 


ASS are hard to scale. An old curry 

comb will do the trick. A medium-sized 
pair of scissors are best for cutting off 
fins and disemboweling fish, and they have 
many other camp uses. 





There are many ways of preserving fish 
without ice. The writer has found the 
best is to clean each fish, salt inside and 
wrap singly in several plies of paper while 
fish is wet and slimy. Then twist ends 
of paper and fish becomes hermetically 
sealed and will keep for quite a while, 
longer if kept cool. 





If the camp cook will rub hands with 
vaseline or cold cream before handling fish 
she will avoid the odors which cling for 
some time otherwise. The ointment fills the 
pores of the skin and prevents oil from 
the fish penetrating. 





Do not apply vaseline or other remedies 
to sunburn. Do not even wash the hands 
and face after being exposed to strong 
sun all day, but wait until next morning 
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An Aluminum Camp Set 


8 Gone nesting aluminum mess kit for 
cooking and dining for a party of six 
is accepted as standard equipment for all 
camping trips. Even if there are but four 
in the party the extra units will come in 
handy and they take up but little space and 
are of negligible weight. This very excel- 
lent kit has 22 utensils made of heavy 
99% pure aluminum, with the option of 
the buyer specifying white enameled cups 
instead of the regular aluminum cups. We 
advise the enameled cups as aluminum 
burns the lips owing to its heat-conducting 
property. The outfit has the following as- 
sortment: 6 cups; standard salt and pep- 
per shakers; a 12-cup coffee pot, fitted 
with a cover that has a cool knob, and a 
heavy removable wire handle; extra heavy 





9-inch fry pan with a removable handle; 
6 serving plates, on of which can be 
used as a cover for the pot or frying pan; 
4-quart pot that can be used for boiling 
or roasting. The entire assortment rests 
easily and securely in a large 8-quart heavy 
water or cooking pail and is fitted with a 
tight-fitting cover that can be used as a 
serving tray. The complete outfit is en- 
cased in a heavy brown canvas bag. This 
complete outfit sells for but $5.85 prepaid. 


Pneumatic Decoys 


IR filled rubber decoys painted to simu- 
late live birds at once catches the at- 
tention of the shooter. Each decoy weighs 
but 6 ounces and six dozen can be carried 
in the hunting coat. If you could see a 
cross section of this decoy you would find 
either half of the body occupied by large 
tubular air chambers with the head also filled 
with air. Between the air chambers and 
in the bottom section is a water chamber 
which is reached thru a vent in the back 
strip. This water ballast gives perfect 
control of the riding depth. This type 
of decoy needs but the lightest anchor, 
the body is flexible and it is the only de- 
coy to have a natural head animation con- 
trolled by the anchor.cord. It is made 
of two sheets, calandered 1/64 inch thick, 
laminated to make 1/32 inch with perfect 
vulcanizing of seams. The colors are fast 
in stretch with the rubber, will not check 
or peel and will not shine in the sun. The 
action in the water is lifelike, as it rides 
over the wave not thru, and there is a 
natural spring to the graceful body and 
head, the tail being attached in a manner 
to move or flutter in the breeze. The 
pneumatic construction combined with the 
water ballast which shifts in its chamber 
all tend to give the desired animation. 





Size is regulated by degree of inflation. It 
cannot be overturned by either wind or 
wave and is unsinkable. Loops are pro- 
vided front and rear for anchoring and 
tandem hookups; also a separate loop for 
head animation is attached to the bottom 
of the bill. You inflate with the mouth. 
In case of accidental puncture you can 
repair the decoy the same as an ordinary 
tire tube. It is best to place the decoys 
set to leeward. 


A Pocket Movie Film Camera 


HIS very small camera uses movie 

film for separate exposures and is the 
smallest camera made with a focal plane 
shutter giving exposures as fast as 1/500 
of a second and also for time and instan- 
taneous and varying other speeds. The 
advantage of using movie film is that this 
small camera, size 54% x 2% x 1% inches 
and weighing but 1 pound, will carry film, 
1% x 1 inch of double standard frame 
line size, sufficient for thirty-six pictures. 
The elmax, F:3.5 lens results in sharpest 
negatives of increased depth and definition, 
and due to the fine grain of cinema-films, 
permits of enlargements up to 8 x 10 inches 
in size. It is fitted with a new type tele- 
scopic view finder for rapid sighting at the 
eye position and a fodis, near-range finder 
permits focus to minute sharpness at “close- 
up” views. Movie film is now procurable 
at all photo supply houses, and it can be 
loaded in the camera in a dark-room, or 
you can get a supply of film which is day- 
light loading. Small cameras enjoy uni- 
versal appreciation as they can be carried 
so handily in the pocket and are always 
ready for use. Only a few, however, 
realize that these cameras must have a pre- 
cision in higher degree than larger cam- 
eras, and the camera here described is a 
precision camera to the minutest detail of 
construction. We have never seen a cam- 
era so well constructed nor one which op- 
erates with such dependability. The owner 
can buy special developing drum or use a 
deep dish and the small enlarging apparatus 
is easy to manipulate. 


A Boat Trailer 


NCREASING numbers of owners of 

outboard motors are equipped with their 
own boats also, and the type usually se- 
lected for racing or general utility is of a 
size which can be conveniently carried on 
a trailer back of the motor car. With this 
arrangement one is an independent traveler 
and he can journey to chosen waters near 
home or hundreds of miles away for gen- 





eral cruising, nunting or fishing. A great 
many boat owners live some distance from 
water and yet by carrying their boat to 
this water can spend week-ends and holi- 
days in water sport. The boat trailers here 
shown is a practical affair with a hitch 
for any flat bar or bumper or hitch for 
Ford cars without bumpers, and hitches for 
any other make of car can be furnished. 
Ford parts are used for the running gear, 
using tires 30x3% inches in size. The board 
boat-carrying frame rests on a Ford 
spring and to hold the boat taut to the 
frame a board across the gunwales and 
clamped to the carrying frame is used. This 
arrangement will handle boats up to and 
including an 18-foot length and the trailer 
will follow your car as fast as it will go 
on any road and will not injure the car at 
all; it will track around curves and one 
easily learns how to back the car .and 
trailer. 









BEAN’S ‘25 
HUNTING SHOE 


Light asa 
moccasin 
with pro- 
tection of 
a heavy 
hunting 
boot. 





















Price with 
and with- 
out heels. 


8-inch, $5.85 
10-inch, $7.35 
12-inch, $8.85 


Non-slip sole 
35c extra 


Send for Fall Catalog 
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L. L. BEAN, 283 Main St., Freeport, Me. | 





Kompacto Camp Furniture Set 
Build it yourself for less than $10.00 


Sturdy - Novel - Compact <& —_____ f WiU last a lifetime 
panna a5 Vom J mnaen 
bs 2 Fa > 


eee | 
¥ “ | 
u Fee q ( 
Big table 35x44” ; two 44” beds; four | 
chairs; pack to parcel 9”x12"x44". se 
12 sq. feet of accurately scaled blue prints and complete speci- 
fications $2.00. Sent prepaid cash with order. Collection 
charges added to C O. D. Satisfaction or refund. 


DICK COLE, 233 South Daly Street, Los Angeles, California | 


Stalking Big Game With a Camera in Africa 


The author spent many months in Africa for the purpose 
of phetographing animals in their native haunts, and 
this book is a record of his adventures while capturing 
the potographs, together with 77 most extraordinary 
illust-ations. On this trip no animal was shot except 
for food or to save human lives, and the photographs 
which the author secured are wonderful—his experiences 
most interesting. 311 pages, $9.25 postpaid. 
DOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


7. . . 
Vanishing Trails of Romance 
By WARREN E. BOYER 

A book of Western legends and romances, includ- 
ing tales of Indians, cliffdwellers, cowboys and 
pioneers of Colorado, in love and adventure. Beau- 
tifully illustrated with scenic and historic poirts 
Price $1.50 postpaid. 

Outdoor Life Book Shop 
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An Easy Way to Start the Camp Fire 


HIS beats cutting kindling or whittling 

shavings. Gather a few pine cones 
and hold one over a lighted match. It will 
ignite at once; place it on the ground and 
heap the other cones over it, then some 
fine sticks and coarser wood as you build 
it upward, allowing for plenty of air be- 
tween for perfect combustion. You will 
have a hot fire in a jiffy. Even in a rain 
you will be able to find some dry pine cones 
in sheltered places as beneath a tree or a 
fallen log —J. W. Wheeldon, Colo. 


A Folding Handle for the Fry Pan 


OST fry pans are hard to carry on 
account of the long protruding han- 
dle. Here is the way to fix the handle so 
it will fold. Get a frying pan of the de- 
sired size and saw the handle off 1 inch 
from the bowl of the pan and rivet a hinge 
to the neck left on the pan and then to the 
handle that you fashion for the purpose. 
8 
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A piece of wood must be screwed at ‘‘D’’ 

to prevent ‘‘E’’ from going too far down- 

ward. The handle ‘‘B’’ folds over to 
“*A”’ in travel 


This handle can be longer than the width 
of the pan but packs better if of the same 
size. When you put food in the pan, the 
hinged handle holds the pan securely over 
the fire, yet when packing the device for 


travel the handle folds over out of the 
way.—Raymond Knight, Kentucky. 
To Test Drinking Water 

OU must have pure water in camp. 


To tell whether it is pure or not, fill 
a glass full of water and drop into it a 
few crystals of potassium permanganate. 
At the end of an hour if of a bright rosy 
color the water is fit for drinking. Sugar 
also can be used for testing; fill a glass 
with water and put in a lump of white 
sugar and cover with a saucer and let 
stand over night in a warm place; if it is 
still clear it is safe to drink. (It is well 
to remember that water does not purify 
when running even a mile in the open. 
Take no chances. You can depend only 
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upon a spring or water from a city water | 


supply thru the mains. Filters do not 


sterilize but only clarify water. Well water | 


is dangerous. 
water by bringing it to a furious boiling 
and then keep it thus for five minutes; 
filter, if needed, thru charcoal or absorbent 


| cotton, and cool in a desert water bag hung 


in a breeze. Editor.)—Jrvin E. Schonert, 


Til, 


Kill Your Fish 


F YOU intend eating the fish you catch, 

kill them as soon as possible after land- 
ing. A live fish thrown into a box or creel 
struggles for a long time. Fever sets in, 
the stomach collapses, the flesh softens and 
the flavor leaves. A fish killed as soon as 
it leaves the water stays fresh, the flesh 
stays firm, and the flavor remains. Of 
course ali fish should be cleaned and iced 
as soon as possible—Von Lengerke & 
Detmold. 


You can purify questionable | 














MEMORIES 
LINGER 


E limit bagged and the limit 
eaten. Boy, what ducks! And 

Joe sure knows how to cook ’em. 
Browned toaturn...and what a won- 
derful, delicious flavor! Here’s how 
Joe fixed ’em — you try it next time: 
After he cleans the ducks he pours 
a cup of Guasti Cookin a in- 
side of the first duck. After shaking 
slightly he empties the sherry from 
this duck to duck number two and so 
on until all the ducks are thorough- 
ly saturated. Then he cooks them, 
basting at intervals with more sherry. 


You'll say ducks prepared this way 
are the best you’ve ever tasted. Try 
Guasti Cooking Sherry, too, with 
quail, venison, dove and other game. 


GET THIS FREE RECIDE 
BOOK FOR YOUR WIFE 
“Treasured Flavors” is a new kind of 
recipe book containing the favorite 
recipes of famous chefs adapted for 
home use. Shows wonderful dishes 
prepared with sherry. You'll be glad 

your wife has this book. 


NOTICE TO HUNTERS 
WITH A GOOD ASESIEEE* 
grocer 1 5 
—— our bison, tone 4 ay a bottle of 
Guasti Cooking Sherry, enough to prepare 

several meals. Address Dept. 802. 


GUASTI 


“4 PRONOUNCED GWAH- STEE be 


COOKING SHERRY (SALTED? 
incon oe (Permit No. L. A. Cal. H100 33) =. 
ITALIAN VINEYARD CO. | 
Operating the largest vineyard under one owne rship in 
, the world. Established 1883. 
Los Angeles Calif. : 
1248 Palmetto Street 
Chicago: 
191 Milwaukee Ave. 





New York : 

11 Hubert Street 
New Orleans: 

628 Godchaux Bldg. 
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Considering the Hunting Scope 


HE practical scope sight has come 

over the hunting horizon and is sol- 

idly here to remove the last vestige 
of an excuse for any mistaken identity in 
the woods leading to the unintentional 
killing of illegal game or the accidental 
shooting of a fellow hunter. On the in- 
stant of aim it shows the nervous shooter 
just what is moving behind the. bushes, and 
tells the careful hunter at a glance the 
quality of the quarry he has spotted thru 
the saplings. Thru the proper scope sight 
the beast is so clearly defined that aim can 
be taken at any selected portion of his 
anatomy. Its greater accuracy helps to 
place the bullet in the desired spot, result- 
ing in humane killing, cleaner hits and 
fewer cripples. It is the greatest piece of 
conservation equipment ever invented. 

Shooters who are familiar with the prin- 
ciple of aim in the scope sight choose it 
because it relieves the eye of the job of 
trying to focus on sight and target at the 
same time. But, outside of a few faddists 
most of the scope users have adopted them 
for the added vision they give. Their 
usual objective is to double the effective 
range of their weapon or to double its 
sighting accuracy at the customary mod- 
erate ranges. While just about that is what 
a good scope on a good gun does, I want 
that added vision for an entirely different 
purpose—a humanitarian one. It serves as 
a protection for my fellow hunters from a 
fatal or mutilating bullet from my gun, 
and as an insurance against a fine and the 
attendant embarrassment for shooting an 
illegal head of game. 

In our state a visible prong is required 
on each antler of a deer, and in much of 
our cover a seven-point buck cannot be 
definitely enough determined beyond 40 
yards to justify shooting. Thru the proper 
scope sight a four-point deer can be suffi- 
ciently distinguished at 200 yards to permit 
firing. Often our most desirable chances at 


By F. C. Ness 


game are offered in the poor light of dawn 
or at dusk or in the darkness of heavy 
cover, and without the aid of a good scope 
no one could conscientiously take the shot 
even at the shortest ranges. The saplings 
frequently play tricks on the hunter who is 
looking for prong-horns, and I know di- 
rectly that a number of “spike-horns” have 
been saved by the scope sight in the very 
moment of pressing the trigger. Even in 
the open an overly anxious hunter can 
make a mistake on the sex of his game. In 
the Adirondacks, towards the end of the 
1926 season, a friend, whose patience had 
been taxed thruout the week, was fooled 
by the unusual size of a doe. But for his 
scope sight his chagrin would have been 
capped with a large fine. As it was, the 
scope showed him the mistake in the act of 
taking up his trigger slack. 

Naturally, I feel even more strongly 
about needlessly endangering a_ fellow 
hunter, and personally I would sooner leave 
behind my ammunition than my wide-field 
hunting scope. On any shot that is at all 
uncertain I insist on a preliminary obser- 
vation thru the glass, and, lacking the scope 
sight, I would carry a 4-power or 6-power 
monocular in my shirt pocket for the pur- 
pose. I have used the hunting scope for 
two seasons and under the gamut of weath- 
er conditions on deer, bear and turkey 
hunts, and I would say that it is consider- 
ably more convenient and infinitely more 
practical to carry the glass as a sight on the 
rifle than in the form of field glasses slung 
from a lanyard about the neck. 


S AN illustration of its versatility un- 
der the varied light conditions of 
heavy timber and dense cover, I have got- 
ten the aiming post squarely on grouse and 
cottontails flushed from underfoot in such 
cover. As a demonstration of its speed 


I have used the hunting scope on_ the 
Winchester and Savage trap guns. With 


the former I have killed blackbirds on the 
wing and two of us had a straight run on 
bottles and tin cans thrown across the line 
of fire at 20 yards. With the latter com- 
bination I have made straight runs on blue- 
rocks thrown from a hand trap. A year 
ago I discovered that I could employ my 
wide-field scope sights in smashing rocks 
thrown into the air by myself and by oth- 
ers for me. I had equal results with the 
.25 Remington and .30-’06 express models, 
both with special stocks. I found I could 
break nine out of twelve thrown for me, 
and four out of twelve thrown by myself. 
These rocks were the size of powder can- 
nistefs and could not have been thrown 
more than 20 feet off the ground. 

Yesterday we had the .30-’06 and scope 
out after crows and I had an opportunity 
to brush up on the aerial work. Holding 
the rifle in my left hand, I tossed the rocks 
as nearly straight up and as high as I 
could. These chunks were smaller, the 
size of oranges. The scope was sighted 
for 100 yards and I had to cover the rock 
to connect. Nevertheless I smashed four 
out of the nine shots tried. It is these 
experiences that have led me to rely on the 
scope entirely. You will find no provision 
for metallic sights whatsoever on any of 
my scope-sighted rifles. 

Until the advent of the modern hunting 
scope the telescope sights with which 
shooters have been familiar have been of 
the adjustable-focus, small-field, target 
type. The many limitations of the famil- 
iar target scopes kept them pretty well 
confined to the target ranges. The field is 
too small at ranges under 200 yards to 
permit any but the most deliberate aim and 
any game at all on the move would have 
to be passed up. When the focus of a 
scope of 5x or greater power is set to be 
sharp at the range of 200 yards it will be 
useless for the ranges of 50 yards or 100 
yards, but it will be practically in focus 





Close-up of new Griffin & Howe mount designed for western style hunting, shown on 8%-pound Springfield Sporter. Weight 
of mount, 14% ounces. Weight of scope (Hensoldt 234 X), 9 ounces. Weight of combination 10 pounds. Scope shown is similar 


to Hensoldt-Zielyt 24X mentfoned 
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for any range beyond 200 yards. In other 
words, any chance at game offered at a 
range varying 50 yards from that for 
which the target scope is adjusted, will be 
a lost opportunity for a shot. Another 
drawback of the target scope and usual 
target mount is their inability to stand up 
under thard use on the game trails. Even 
under ordinary sporting conditions they 
must be carefully guarded against rude 


| 
| 


treatment of any kind or the adjustments | 


will be thrown out and the sight rendered | 


useless. 

Certain kinds of game shooting of the 
small and miedium variety, are so closely 
allied to target shooting that a fair degree 
of satisfaction can be obtained from using 


shooting. 


and prairie dog shooting in the West, 


AIM + 


Ten shots, using the 435-grain bullet, 

with the Winchester .45-70 and Noske 

offset scope, at 60 yards. Aim was 

taken at 6 o’clock on the bull and group 

landed on left edge of bull. This is the 

correct method of zeroing any sight 
that is offset to the left 


woodchuck shooting in the East and North, 
and squirrel shooting in the South. All 
this game can be successfully stalked or 
ambushed from predetermined ranges, or 
shot at sufficiently uniform distances to 
permit adjusting the focus of the target 
scope—say at 50 yards for the squirrel, 
100 yards for the woodchuck or prairie 





dog, and at 200 yards for the coyote. How- | 


ever, this type of scope sight is emphati- 


cally unsuited for any other game or for | 


general sporting purposes. 

In contrast I refer to the Zeiss, Hen- 
soldt, Noske, and Belding & Mull low- 
power scopes as practical sporting sights. 
In big-game shooting the magnifying pow- 
er Of a scope sight is of minor moment, 


and the low-power scope permits incor- | 
porating qualities which count on a high- | 


power rifle in the woods—namely, wide 
field of view, fixed focus, long eye relief, 
and light gathering, or light transmission. 


HESE practical scopes may be divided 

into two broad types—those in which 
the reticule is moved to secure adjustment 
and those in which the reticule is fixed 
in the true optical center of the lens sys- 
tem and the tube itself is moved to secure 
adjustment. In the internally adjustable 
scopes most of them permit only changes 
in elevation, altho the Hensoldt 234x and 
the B & H “Hunter” are internally adjusted 
for windage changes as well. The Amer- 
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FAMOUS PRODUCTS OF 
THE GUNSMITH’S ART 


HE fathers and grandfathers of the master crafts- 
men now in the Remington Arms Factory were 
| the leading gunsmiths of their time. They estab- 
lished a tradition of fine workmanship and gave 

© tae elute, Sate Wiehe Remington Fire Arms the position of leadership 


Fecker; or B & M target scope for such | 
I am referring to the coyote | 


that they maintain today. 


The Remington Model 11 Autoloading 
Shotgun is a fine example of the expert 


gunsmith’s art. It has been the leading 
autoloader for years. Because of its stur- 
dy construction and mechanical perfec- 
tion it is safe, smooth, and certain in 
its operation after firing thousands 

of rounds of the heaviest longrange 
loads. It is light, has graceful lines, 
and is beautifully finished. Truly 

the last word in an autoloading 
shotgun. At your dealer’s. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC. 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


25 Broadway New York City 


































Remington Nitro Ex- 
press shells will outshoot 
shell for shell any other 
make or brand of long 
range loads on the mar- 
ket. With toe Model 11— 
the best combination for 
ducks and geese. 


The Remington Autc- 
loading Shotgun. Model 
11 12-gauge only. Stand- 
ard Grade, Price $56.75. 
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4 good brush outfit 


The .45-70 Winchester, Noske Fieldscope, and Rowley cheek pad. 


A wide field of view is needed for typical eastern cover, and a side-placed scope is 


necessary on the top ejector. 


This is a one-load sight best kept adjusted for one range 





Belding & Mull 2%X ‘‘Hunter’’ 


ican member also provides for moving the 


reticule to eliminate parallax. Of the 
fixed scope with externally controlled 
windage and elevation adjustments, the B 


& M “Marksman” and “TH” mount com- 
bination is the sole representative. In both 
types of American scopes the focus is ab- 
solutely fixed or universal, for all ranges, 
and the controlling element is adjusted for 
normal vision and left sealed. In the for- 
eign scopes, all of the internally-adjusted 
type, the focus is practically universal, but 
provision is made for ready adjustment of 
the controlling element by the individual 
shooter. The practical mounts designed 
for all these scopes are, with the exception 
of the readily adjustable B & M “TH” 
mount, of the semi-adjustable or strictly 
non-adjustable type and are designed to be 
left permanently adjusted for one load and 
one range. 


HILE we have a confusing number 

of scopes from whicsh to choose, my 
personal opinion is that we can boil down 
the list to five models representing the most 
desirable qualities and can most safely con- 
fine our selection to one from this group. 
These are the Zeiss Zeilklein, Hensoldt- 
Zielyt, Noske Fieldscope, Belding & Mull 
“Hunter” and “Marksman.” I have used all 
these models with the exception of the 
“Zielyt,” but its reliably reported partic- 
ulars fit in with our requirements. In 
practical mounts we have the Noske and 
G & H to go with the foreign scopes and 
the two B & M mounts furnished with 
both types of B & M scopes. This avail- 
able variety of practical scopes is fortunate 
because hunting conditions and individual 
requirements are too varied to be filled 
by a single design of scope. In making 
our choice we will first have to carefully 
review Our purpose and personal limita- 
tions and then consider the essential 
mechanical and optical requirements of 
both mount and scope above all else, 
or be doomed to disappointment. Initial 
price, or first cost, is comparatively un- 
important. 

Any practical scope sight is essentially 
expensive, because, after the scope itself 
is purchased, a mount is needed, and the 
two must be attached to the rifle and suf- 
ficient ammunition expended to get it prop- 
erly zeroed before it can qualify as a sight. 
To avoid grief in buying any scope sight 
see that your dealer gets it properly 
mounted on your rifle at the same time. 
No matter what make or combination is 
chosen or whether the sight is purchased 
piecemeal or in the tout ensemble, it will 
cost in the neighborhood of $70 by the 
time it is sighted in and ready for use. 
However, that is a comparatively small fee 


model scope and mount attached to Remington 
Express with special stock. Note absence of all projections. Weight attached, 14 ounces 


to pay for perfect vision in the game fields 
for the balance of your hunting days, or 
as an insurance against paying a fine of 
twice that amount for an unfortunately 
placed bullet from your gun. 


HE relative units of illumination of 

four low-power scopes I have, are: 
39, 45, 64, and 64 sq. mm., and while they 
vary considerably in actual illumination it 
is not at all in proportion to their rating. 
One of the two rated at “64” gives three 
times the light of the other, and in actual 
practice this one is capable of making quite 
possible excellent groups under moonlight 
on tawny targets, while the other is useless 
even during the daytime in dense timber. 
The one rated at “39” actually transmits 
twice the light, or more than that, when 
compared with the poorer of the two rated 
“64.” The diameter of the pupil of the 
average eye is 7 millimeters, and anything 
else in excess of that diameter in the exit 
pupil of our scopes is waste, and does not 
mean much. It is interesting to note that 
in taking the square root of the luminosity 
figures quoted we find the exit pupils of 
these four scopes have the respective dia- 
meters of 6.3 mm., 6.6 mm., 8.0 mm., and 
8.0 mm. 

‘In reviewing hunting purposes and per- 
sonal limitations we find a great variation 
in the requirements and conditions which 
modern hunting scopes are asked to meet. 
We have heavy brush and short ranges in 
the East and open country and long ranges 
in the West. We have the sportsman who 
continually uses the same load and never 


Zeiss-Zielklein 212X sighting scope and B & M Midget Model mount. 





changes his sight adjustments, and the 
hunter who is also a rifleman and likes to 
carry a reduced load for small game in his 
woods-loafing. There is the shooter who 
uses his gun the year around in the woods 
and on the target range with both factory 
cartridges and hand-loaded ammunition, 
and there is the casual gunner who con- 
fines his efforts to big game solely. Then 
there is the gun lover of inadequate means 
who must economize by using the same 
scope and mount interchangeably on two or 
more of his rifles. We have the brawny 
6-footer who seems capable of carrying 
any weight without fatigue, and the fly- 
weight or the lady in the party who needs 
a light outfit and has to pare down every 
ounce of essential equipment. Finally we 
have the faddist who uses the scope sight 
only under the most favorable conditions 
because he does not trust it entirely, and 
the man who is thoroly sold on the modern 
scope and uses it under all conditions and 
for every form of rifle work. 

The sportsman who uses but one load in 
his big-game rifle and does his hunting in 
the West at comparatively long ranges in 
open country does not need a larger field 
of view than is offered by the Zeiss Zeilk- 
lien sighting scope. This 2!4-power scope 
gives a 34-foot field at 100 yards, and has 
a light unit rated at “64.” The scope it- 
self weighs about 8 ounces and is only 10 
inches long. It will appeal to the sports- 
man seeking light equipment and to the 
gun lover who wants a neat and compact 
sight. 

The Zeiss Zeilklien is not a_ fixed 
scope, as the eyepiece is adjustable for 
focus and the elevation is secured by rais- 
nig the reticule above the optical center. 
The reticule is controlled by an external 
screw in a small tower which protrudes 
above the tube, making it impossible to 
absolutely seal this type of scope against 
the weather. The regular reticule coii- 
sists of an upright picket reaching to the 
middle of the field, and two horizontal 
pickets approaching the top of the upright 
from the sides. These two side pickets 
serve to obscure the field and slow down 
the sight, and the Zeilklien should always 
be ordered with the special “graticule No. 
2,” in which the horizontal pickets are re- 
placed by a single cross-hair. This spe- 
cial reticule may be rendered entirely prac- 
tical by having the upright post made with 
a flat top. The picket top and the cross- 
wire are prone to blend into certain back- 
grounds in game shooting and leave the 
shooter without any guide to elevation. All 
our game birds and animals are long in 
proportion to their depth and afford less 
leeway in elevation than in windage, mak- 





This is the 


most compact scope in practical designs for hunting. Weight attached, 15 ounces 





Zeiss-Zielklein riflescope with a new Griffin & Howe mount 











ing the aid given by the flat top post an 
emphatic need. This holds true for all 
sporting scope reticules. Nothing has been 
devised as speedy and accurate under all 
conditions as the flat top aiming post cov- 
ering 5 inches per 100 yards. It also serves 
as a guide for range estimation, covering 
10 inches at 200 yards or 2 feet at 500 
yards. 


NFORTUNATELY, the Zeiss Zeilk- 
lien, like other foreign scopes, is sold 
without mount or attaching bases, and the 
purchaser must dig up a mount to fit the 
scope, and attaching bases to fit both the 
mount and his gun. To meet this condition, 
three American makers have come to his 
rescue with practical mountings. These 
are the G & H, Noske and B & M Midget 
model mounts. The first two hold the 
scope solidly in a simple clamping arrange- 
ment, and in the latter, bed springs hold 
the scope against external adjusting screws 
and a collar holds the scope against sliding 
in the mount under recoil. 

The G & H mount employs a fast clamp- 
ing lever and a split female dovetail, and 
the effect is to tightly pinch the female and 
male dovetails together at a very limited 
point on the base and to tend to pry them 
apart along the opposite section. The 
G & H mount can be detached and replaced 
in five seconds, and will appeal particu- 


better choice than the Zeilklien for the 
short ranges common to eastern style 
hunting. 


HE Noske Fieldscope is a 3-power on 

the same style as the Hensoldt. It is 
9 inches long, has an enlarged eye-piece, 
and weighs about 1 pound with the 
Noske mounts and bases. It gives a 40-foot 
field per 100 yards and has a relative il- 
lumination rated at “45.” 
Noske reticule is a broad post which is 
abruptly reduced like a bottle neck at the 
top to one-third the diameter. The neck 
portion covers 6 inches vertically per 100 
yards. This is a good reticule, but the 
plain flat-top post would be better if we 
are to consider different backgrounds and 
every hunting condition. Noske furnishes 
offset mounts for top ejection rifles, mak- 
ing this combination a good choice for the 
Remington Model 8, the Krag, the Win- 
chester 1895, 1894, and 1886 rifles, ail of 
which take comparatively long shells and 
throw them straight up in ejection. With 
the offset mount the scope should be 
sighted in parallel with the bore, or, in 
other words, to shoot to the left of the 
aiming point. Unless this is done the line 
of aim will cross the line of fire and im- 
possible complications are introduced when 


The regular | 
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the range is increased. When I hold my | 


right cheek on the comb of the .45-70 Win- 





End view of .25 Remington Express rifle, showing emergency sights under trap. The 
large butt recess holds a set of emergency sights ready and adjusted for the load, 
and quickly attached The sling in 33-inch length is always ready for carrying or any 


hunting position for shooting. 


larly to the horse-back hunter who may 
want to carry his scope off the gun when 
he is in the saddle. 

The Noske mount employs a single con- 
venient thumb screw, conically pointed, but- 
ting against a slope in the base, and the 
effect is to wedge the female dovetail and 
the male member together by raising the 
narrowest portion of the female on the 
widest part of the male dovetail for a fric- 
tion-tight contact. The Noske is a good 
rugged mount and is giving very satisfac- 
tory service to western hunters who navi- 
gate in the saddle or those who like to 
carry their scope detached from the gun 
when climbing after game in the moun- 
tains. It can be detached and replaced in 
about ten seconds. 

The B & M mount employs two com- 
paratively inconvenient thumb _ screws 
which draw the female dovetails evenly 
and tightly in contact with the male mem- 
ber at all points, and at the same time 
the mount has a resting-support on the 
flat shoulders of the base along its entire 
length. It requires one minute for detach- 
ment and replacement, but is immune to 
ordinary bumping after the two attaching 
screws are drawn up tightly. 

The Hensoldt-Zielyt is a 234-power 
scope that answers the same purpose as the 
Zeiss-Zeilklien, but it is not as compact, 
as it has an enlarged eye- -piece and weighs 
about 9 ounces. It gives a 40-foot field at 
100 yards, and has a luminosity figure of 
“45.” The reticule should be a flat-top 
post with or without cross-wire. Griffin 
& Howe and Noske mounts are adapted 
for this scope. Its wide field makes it a 





Removable in three seconds 


chester the offset Noske scope comes di- 
rectly in line with my left eye. 

The Belding & Mull “Hunter” 
21%4-power scope of the internally adjust- 
able type. It differs in that the reticule is 
also adjustable for windage and for the 
removal of parallax, the focus being fixed 
and all other elements being sealed. Ex- 
ternally, it differs in that the scope is uni- 
form in diameter, there being no projec- 
tions on scope or mount. The diameter of 
the tube represents the maximum diameter 
of the entire combination. The scope is 
12 inches long, but light; mount and scope 
weighing 14 ounces to one pound accord- 
ing to the base-attaching requirements of 
different guns. The mount attaches as 
quoted are for the Midget Model no offset 
mounts being provided for any B & M 
scopes. The scope gives a 38-foot field per 
100 yards and has a relative light expon- 
ent unit rated at “39.” 

The rifleman who wants to change his 
sight adjustments for a light load in his 
big game gun, or wants to devote his hunt- 
ing to target use, or wants to use the same 
scope on a second gun interchangeably, 
emphatically needs easy means of changing 
adjustments in his scope sight. In the 
B & M “TH” mount, both windage and 
elevation are controlled by external mi- 
crometer screws. With the standard screws 
the original zeroing can be accomplished 
with five cartridges. With B & M “DC” 
rear screws, adjustments can be changed 
back and forth for several loads or for 
two different rifles without preliminary 
shooting. In this respect it differs from all 
other scope sights and it is essentially more 


is a new | 
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There’ sYourTarset, 
Sharp and Clear! 


Look through a Lyman Aperture 
Rear Sight and see the object 
aimed at while the front sight 
centers on the object instantly and 
automatically. That’s the easy 
way to improve your accuracy and 
enjoy shooting. Right now there’s 
a pair of Lyman Sights ready for 
your gun. Ask your dealer or 
write us. 







The Lyman 1A Tang Sight 
Two sizes of aperture, inst antly 
interchangeable. Locks in shoo 
ing position. For Win., Sav. 
Rem., Stevens, Marlin, ete. $4.50 





No. 
Ivory 
light. 


3 Hunting ne mt Sight 
Bead i in ¢ 
$1.00. 





New 48T Microm. re 
sight for Win., 52, . 
cal. $11.50. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
85 West Street, Middlefield, Conn., U.S.A. 


Complete Lyman 
Sight Catalog sent 
for 10¢ 


Cc. 
22 











ALPINE “A” 





Compare this 


with others before purchasing. 


This is a new, small, light weight bino- 
cular with large field of view and full stereo- 
scopic effect. 

PRICE $25.00 Postpaid 

If desired you can examine this glass 
at your Express Office before purchasing. 
Sold only on moneyback guarantee. 

We have Zeiss Prism Binocular 
Zeiss Rifle Sighting Telescopes. 

PAUL WEISS, Optician 
1620 Arapahoe Street Denver, Colo. 
Established 33 years 
Importer— Manufacturer 


and 


















OR 38 CAL., 6 IN. BARREL 

Pay expressman balance due, . 

$3.98 plus postage. Greatest bare 
ain ever offered, full $16 value. 
lue steel, rifled barrel, checkered 

trip. Idesi for trapping, hunting, and target prac- 

tice. Accurate and powerful, fully guaranteed. 

Rush your order with $1. Pay $3.98 on Livery 

621 BROADWAY, WHEW YORK, DEPT. 84-L- 
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bulky. The weight attached, including 
scope, is 14% pounds. Another drawback 
is that the “TH” combination is not adapted 
for top ejection rifles. Any adjustable sight 
to be of any value has to be placed directly 
over the bore and in absolute alignment 
with its axis. -" 

Unfortunately, there is only one scope 
adapted for the “TH” mount—the B & M 
“Marksman.” This is a 3-power scope with 
an enlarged eye-piece. It is the only scope 
which is entirely sealed and non-adjustable. 
It is 13 inches long and weighs 11 ounces. 
It gives a 42-foot field at 100 yards and 
the relative unit of brightness is “64.” 


Experience With Hand Guns 
By B. G. Roberts 


HE writer has always been somewhat 

of a gun crank having fooled with 
guns of one kind and another since just a 
boy, and while he does not pose as an ex- 
pert, has experimented quite a bit in the 
last twenty-five years. 

I have always liked the hand gun, and 
am sorry to see the foolish legislation in 
several states in regard to buying and own- 
ership of pistols and revolvers. Much has 
been said and written about the laws of 
New York concerning these arms, and I 
wish to say that I don’t see how a legisla- 
ture composed of sensible men can believe 
that they can do away with crime by leg- 
islating against short guns. The man 
who wants a gun of this kind will have 
it, law or no law, if he wants it for a crim- 
inal purpose, while the honest, law-abiding 
citizen will not violate the law, and this 
gives the thief and murderer a_ better 
chance to commit crime than he would 
have if every man owned a gun. 

Am sending photo of some hand guns 
I own, with a few random notes about 
them. Lots of men like to own a revolver 
who are unable to pay $30 or $40 for one, 
and as there are some cheap revolvers that 
are reliable and some that are not, will give 
some experiences with some of these cheap- 
er ones. Of course for the man who can 
afford it, the Colt or Smith & Wesson 
are the most reliable revolvers on the mar- 
ket, but some, who have to labor hard to 
keep the wolf from the door, cannot af- 
ford to spend $20 for a gun to shoot at 
tin cans or cotton tail rabbits a few times 


a week. 

Since the close of the World War our 
country has been 
flooded with re- 


volvers and pistols 
of all kinds and de- 
scriptions,and 
while some of these 
are worth the price, 
others are absolute- 
ly worthless. . My 
advice to the man 
who wants a cheap 
revolver and one 
that will prove 
satisfactory, is to 
get one of Ameri- 
can manufacture. 


HE guns shown 
in the photo- 
graph are guns that 


I have tried and 
found to be satis- 
factory. Three of 


these are American, 
one a German, and 
the other a Spanish 






gun. The gun with H.eR. 
the long barrel is a % - 10 
22 caliber Target 22 Special 


Model, Iver John- 
son, with 91-inch 
octagon barrel. It 
has large checked 
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walnut grips, gold front sight, and shoots 
seven times. It handles short, long or long 
rifle cartridges, and retails at $8.50. 

This 1s a good gun for the man who 
wants a revolver for target shooting and 
occasional shots at small game, or as a 
gun for the trapline. The long barrel 
gives a little more power. and accuracy 
than the short barrel, while the gold sight 
is better for all kinds of shooting than a 
blued metal front sight. 

The large checkered walnut grip gives 
a large firm hold for the hand and enables 
the shooter to hold gun securely without 
gripping it too hard. This gun is solid 
frame and loads on the right side. 

The solid frame gun with 6-inch octa- 
gon barrel is H. & R. “Trapper” model, 
and is a splendid little gun for the trap- 
per. It has large walnut grip and gold 
front sight, and weighs only 12%4 ounces. 
It is a little harder to shoot accurately 
than a heavier gun, but is better for the 
man who wishes to carry it in a holster. 
I carried a gun similar to this for ten years 
on the trapline, and it always delivered the 
goods. 

The break-down gun is an H. & R. “22 
Special” heavy frame gun and will com- 
pare favorably in looks and performance 
with some of the higher priced guns. This 
gun is seven-shot and uses the ordinary .22 
short, long or long rifle cartridge, and not 
the .22 W. R. F. as some might suppose 
from the name. It is the heaviest gun 
made by the H. & R. company, weighing 
23 ounces, which is the weight of the .22- 
32 Smith & Wesson gun. It is equipped 
with gold front sight, large checked walnut 
grips, and automatic ejector. I have 
found this gun to be very accurate, and 
it is also a hard shooter. I recently killed 
a large woodchuck, using the .22 short 
cartridge with it, but of course this was 
at very short range and the woodchuck 
was shot in the head. 


HE gun with the swing-out cylinder 

was made in Spain, and bears the proof 
marks of the Spanish Government. It is 
an exact reproduction of the Smith & 
Wesson Military and Police Model Re- 
volver, and I believe is almost as good. 
This gun uses the .32-20 or .32 W. C. F. 
cartridge, and is a six-shot gun. It has 


checked walnut grip, 5%-inch barrel, and 
is a heavy gun. 


The cylinder swings to 










German Gun 
.38 S.EW. 
Special 


Some of Mr. Roberts’ hand guns, referred to in the article 


Iver Johnson 
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the left, similar to Smith and Wesson or 
Colt guns, and shells are ejected by push- 
ing on cylinder rod with the left hand. 

It is a straight and hard shooter and is 
the best Spanish gun I have ever handled. 
It sells for $16.50, which is just about half 
the cost of the Smith & Wesson gun. 

I have seen and tried several Spanish 
guns in the last ten years, and most of 
them are, to say the least, disappointing. 
Lots of the cheap guns imported since the 
war are made of very sorry stuff, and some 
of them are dangerous to shoot. Shortly 
after the close of the war I ordered one 
of these break-down Spanish revolvers, 
paying $9.50 for it, and the first time I 
tried to shoot it, it snapped about a half 
dozen times before it fired. I shot at a 
spgt on a stump at about 10 yards, and 
missed the stump! 

This gun was stolen from my home a 
short time after this, but I believe the man 
who stole it was worse off after he got it 
— I was, for it was absolutely worth- 
ess. 

The last gun in the photograph is a Ger- 
man gun. It is a solid frame, rod ejecting 
model, with loading gate on right side. It 
has 5-inch barrel and checked walnut grip, 
and shoots the S. & W. .38 Special car- 
tridge. This gun is accurate enough but 
has considerable recoil on account of its 
weight. It is fairly heavy but not so heavy 
as the .32-20 Spanish gun shown. 

The frame somewhat resembles the old- 
time Colt Frontier revolver, altho smaller 
in size, but the German gun is double ac- 
tion, with rebounding hammer. 


ed PURCHASING a revolver my ad- 
vice would be to buy a gun made in 
America, unless you have the opportunity 
to try it out, for probably only about 1% 
of the imported guns are of any account. 
Most of the American guns are guaran- 
teed by the makers, while these foreign 
guns carry no guarantee with them what- 
ever. 

For the ordinary shooter who likes tar- 
get shooting, with occasional shots at small 
game, the .22 caliber revolver or pistol is 
better than the large calibers. Most of the 
.22 short guns will handle the .22 short, 
long and long rifle cartridges, so this gives 
a wider range of ammunition which is 
cheap in price. 

To the man who can afford the price, 
the Colt or Smith 
& Wesson guns are 
the most reliable 
and worth the price, 
but the fellow who 
cannot afford these 
can find a reliable 
arm in the H. & R. 
or Iver Johnson 
guns. 

For target prac- 
tice or small game 
shooting my pref- 
erence in these 
guns would be the 
.22 H. & R. Special 
Heavy Frame or 
the Iver Johnson 
Super Shot, which 
is very similar, but 
weighs one ounce 
more, weighing 24 
ounces. These are 
both splendid guns 
for the price, and 
most anyone who 
loves the hand gun 
can afford to buy 
these. They are 
well made, of good 
material, and will 
last a lifetime, if 
properly cared for. 


“Target xt 








Rifle & Pistol Queries 


ANSWERED BY 


Colonel Townsend Whelen 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letters on 
(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) on Shotguns. Data 
contained in catalogs readily obtainable gratis from 
manufacturers are not furnished; consult catalogs 
first. Enclose 2-cent stamp for reply. 





Cartridges for .22 on Small Game 

I am going to purchase a small bore rifle for 
such game as the plains around Fort Stockton 
offer, mostly prairie dog and other small animals. 
The rifles I had in mind were the .25 and .32 
calibers. I am having trouble in deciding which 
rifle I should buy. I would like your opinion 
on the two rifles. Which is the hardest shooting 
gun? I now own a .22, but it seems to lack the 
required power to kill every time. I have had 
more crippled game get away with this rifle than 
any other gun I ever shot. It has plenty of 
range and accuracy but not quite enough power. 
Which of the two above-mentioned guns would 
best suit my needs? And also about obtaining 
the .25 and .32 rim fire cartridges. Are either 
easily obtained and what is the cost of them? 
The make of rifle I had in mind was the Stevens 
Favorite No. 27. I will be much obliged to you 
for your view on the subject.—Morris Pfiester, 
Tex. 

Answer.—You are perfectly right. Rifles 
shooting the .22 caliber Long Rifle cartridge have 
not sufficient killing power for use on any game 
much larger than gray squirrels and grouse, 
altho the use of the cartridges with hollow 
point bullets will sometimes increase the killing 
power considerably. Of the two cartridges you 
mention, I think that the .25 Rim Fire is quite a 
little superior to that of the .32 Long Rim Fire. 
What the .25 caliber lacks in diameter it more 
than makes up in that the bullet has a flat point. 
Moreover I think you will find that the .25 cali- 
ber cartridge is quite a little more accurate, and 
has a flatter trajectory than that of the .32 Long 
cartridge. The flat trajectory will cause fewer 
misses over ranges from 50 to 100 yards. I 
would not consider either cartridge very suitable 
for use on small game at a range of longer than 
100 yards—you are too liable to miss by under or 
overshooting due to trajectory. In these small 
rim fire cartridges to get the very best results it 
is almost always desirable to buy a number of 
different makes of cartridges, and try them all in 
your rifle from a rest, and adopt for use the one 
which seems to give the best accuracy. Indi- 
vidual rifles, even of the same make, will differ 
greatly in their shooting of various makes of rim 
fire ammunition. If I were you I should start 
out by trying the Remington make of .25 Stevens 
Rim Fire cartridge, both loaded with Kleanbore 
primer and smokeless powder, and loaded with 
Lesmok powder and old style primer if you can 
get it. Then any other makes you can get. From 
my own experience Remington ammunition in .25 
Rim Fire is usually the most accurate. Do not 
use any ammunition loaded with smokeless powder 
and the old style primer as there is no known 
way of cleaning after using such ammunition 
which will prevent the bore from becoming pitted. 
But smokeless powder ammunition with the new 
non-corrosive primer, or Kleanbore primer, cf 
any make, is perfectly safe. With regard to 
rifles for these cartridges, I should rather advise 
the Stevens Ideal No. 44 rifle in place of the 
Stevens Favorite. The Favorite would be all 
right for your boy until he reaches the age of 14 
years, but it is a little boy sized weapon, too 
small and too light for a grown man to hold 
with any degree of surety or steadiness, Either 
rifle which is chosen should be equipped prefer- 
ably with a Lyman No. 103 rear sight, which is 
the very best sight for all single-shot rifles; 
or if you cannot afford this rear sight which costs 
$9, then with a Lyman No. 2 rear sight or 
with a similar sight of Marble, Watson, or King 
make, which will cost about $4.50. Use also a 
gold bead front sight, and place a blank in the 
rear sight slot in the barrel. I think that you 
will find such a rifle perfectly satisfactory on all 
the small game of America, up to but not includ- 
ing the coyote. The Stevens Favorite rifle costs 
about $9.25, and the Stevens Ideal No. 44 about 
$19, but for a man the Ideal is, I think, very 
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Hew Sie Olea 
Prevents Corrosion 


All metal surfaces, even the Se cx 4 polished barrel of your 
shotgun or rifle, has “pores” which are easily seen under a 
microscope. 


In these tiny pores corrosion begins, usually from moisture. 


3-in-One is highly penetrative, sink- 

ing into the pores of the metal— 
filling them_up and keeping out 
moisture. Heavy oils’ and grease 
simply stay on the surface and only 
— protect or are easily rub- 
ed off. 


3-in-One to prevent corrosion inside. 


Also oil all moving parts with 3-in- 
One. Then they won’t wear out and 
jamming will be unknown, 

3-in-One is sold by sporting goods, hardware, 
auto accessory, drug, grocery and general 
stores in two size Handy Oil Cans and 
three size bottles. Don’t accept any ordi- 
nary mineral oil. Insist upon 3-in-One, 
The Big Red “‘One’’ on the label is your 


protection, 
Generous sample, special 


FREE— Shooter’s Circular and Dic- 


tionary of Uses. A postal will bring all three. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 William St., New York City, N. Y. 


34 Years of Continuous Service 


Before starting out for a day’s shoot- 
ing, rub 3-in-One all over barrels 
and stock to protect from rain, snow 
and moist hands. 


After cleaning, swab the barrels with 
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O. N. Ford, Vice-President Amateur 


Trapshooting Association of U.S. A., and 

the man who has done most for trap shooting 

on the Pacific Coast, uses Ithacas because Ithaca lock 
speed improves his shooting at the traps or in the field. 


Trap and Game Guns $37.50 to $750.00 


Ithaca Gun Co. Ithaca, N. Y. 
Box 10 


























much the better.—T. W. 





NATIONAL National Sportsman 15, 2.,,°%-2ae2,, monthly, 





hunting, fishing, camping and trapping stories 
and pictures, valuable information about guns, 
rifles, fishing tackle, game law changes, best 


Places to get fish and game, ete. Biggest value 
ever offered in a sporting magazine. 
The Sportsman Sure Shot Pocket Lighter 


Exact size and shape as 16 gauge shotgun shell, 
Pull off top and you get a light every time, 
Great novelty. Surprise your shooting pals, 


Better than matches when out shooting. Use 
this lighter and help prevent forest fires. 


Special Offer "¢ w%#! send vou National Sports- 
Shor wear TE Te toon nie soe BOth for $1.00 


man's Sure Shot Pocket Lighter. Mail your order today to 











NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, 277 Transit Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
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Shot Stringing 


By Capt. Chas. Askins 


OME difference of opinion exists as 
S to the effect of shot stringing. The 
subject has been exercising the minds 
of shooting men for a hundred years at 
least, and no generally settled convictions 
have been reached yet. The one point upon 
which all will agree is that shot do string 
out more or less when fired from a gun. 
The majority of men would agree as to the 
cause. 

The wildest theorist, or the school of 
theorists, is that which maintains shot 
stringing an advantage because it is only 
necessary *@ direct a long string of shot 
in front of a bird and he is bound to fly 
into it and get killed. Some of us have 
a wonderful imagination when it is turned 
loose. 

Reinforcing the fly-into-the-string school 
is a picture of shot in action or stringing, 
published recently by one of our big car- 
tridge companies. This picture shows the 
duck, the man shooting, and a string of 
shot, supposed to be photographed, extend- 
ing irom the gun almost to the bird. The 
bird is apparently about 25 feet from the 
gun and the shot string is obviously about 
15 feet long, so the duck ought to fly into 
it without fail. That picture has humor 
in it. 

Another and opposing school believes 
that the longer the shot string the poorer 
the cartridge. Their theory is that shot 
string is due to defective pellets which 
have been so deformed in the barrel that 
they cannot keep pace with the undeformed 
shot, but lag back in accordance with the 
amount of deformation. Hence the long 
shot string or the pattern which strings 
out is composed of a large percentage of 
misshapen pellets. This proportion of de- 
formed shot is said to be “knocked out” 
and is not thought to be of any practical 
use in killing game. 

The amount of percentage of injured 
pellets is variously estimated, and in truth 
must vary with the load and the gun. 
Generally it is considered that from 30 
to 40% of the shot charge has been so 
much abused in the bore from breech to 
muzzle as to be useless in the killing pat- 
tern. This being true, we have to kill our 
game with from 60 to 70% of the shot 
which our cartridge contains. If this 
is correct, it would obviously be an ad- 
vantage in various directions if we could 
load but the 60% in the first place, all 
pellets remaining uninjured and flying at 
like velocities. 


HIS, then, is the ideal toward which 

shot-loading factories are working; 
no less the gun companies, for the gun 
would have to do its part. Of course it 
is understood that the cartridge companies 
are not working to obtain this ideal car- 
tridge in reduced load but in full charges, 
of which no pellet would be injured in 
the bore. Nevertheless, it is fair to point 
out that if some man could invent a 20 
bore gun, and a 20 bore cartridge which 
would shoot an ounce of shot, getting 
every pellet past the muzzle entirely un- 
injured, all reaching the target in a string 
no more than 2 feet long, we would get 
10 bore results from a 20 bore gun. 

It was once considered that shot pellets 
were injured mostly in the choke. Some 
maintained that while a full-choked gun 


threw a much closer pattern at short 
ranges than did the modified or the cylin- 
der bore, yet at long range the difference 
would not be great owing to the larger 
percentage of shot deformed in the choke. 
However, if it is definitely established that 
shot string is due entirely to deformed shot 
which cannot maintain the pace, then cylin- 
der guns are essentially in the same boat 
as choked pieces since all tests have shown 
about the same length of string for all 
degrees of choke or no choke. All of 
which would tend to prove that the choke 
is not doing any great proportion of the 
mischief. If the choke is not to blame, or 
not entirely to blame, then we will have to 
look elsewhere. . 

Shot must have a top wad, and must be 
well and tightly crimped in. Nobody can 
get away from that, because the shells 
must be handled, shipped, and carried about, 
all without loosening the crimp. The shot 
are at rest in the shell, well crimped in, and 
the powder gases necessarily give the shot 
column an instantaneous and heavy blow. 
If we could take a shell loaded with shot, 
no powder, with the base bored out to take 
a rod, and then place that shell in a barrel 
and hit it hard enough with a hammer to 
drive out the crimp and start the shot, we’d 
learn something about what happens to 
shot when the powder gases hit the powder 
wads. 

In any event English tests for shot 
stringing have shown that cylinder bore 
guns have just as long a string, if not a 
bit longer than full-choked guns. There- 
fore, reasoning from effect to cause, it 
must be some factor other than choke that 
is causing at least a part of the shot string- 
ing. Other factors would be the crimp 
and gas blow against shot at rest, the 
cone in front of the chamber thru which 
constriction the shot must be funneled, 
and the bore of the gun with its grinding 
friction. 


LL these things—as crimp, cone, barrel 
friction and choke constriction, are 
necessary evils. We cannot get along 
when using paper shells without a crimp, 
we cannot get along without a constricted 
cone, we cannot do without a bored barrel, 
and we must have a choke for a close pat- 
tern. Hence we have shot string and have 
not been able to get away from it as yet. 
Certain improvements in cartridge build- 
ing have been attempted from time to 
time. Years ago we were told that the 
remedy lay in softer wadding, white felt, 
but white felt is very expensive and the 
factories learned that what they gained in 
patterns by the use of soft wadding they 
lost in velocity. By way of improving 
the gun, Sweeley experimented extensively 
with a square cone, in which the end of 
the fired case butted against a squared end 
of the bore which obviated cone constric- 
tion. He made a success of his square 
cone, but he discovered that a certain tol- 
erance existed in shell lengths, and while 
one shell would have the right length to 
exactly reach the end of his shell chamber 
the nest case might be too long or too 
short, and either the case or the shot would 
be shaved against his square ended cham- 
ber. In order to remedy this he had to 


use a shell trimmer and cut every case to 
a precise 


length. Naturally factories 





couldn’t do anything like that, and the 
square-ended chamber was discarded. 

The only improvement in shell building 
or cartridge building, in my time, has been 
from the use of hardened shot and from 
the use of progressive powders. The hard- 
ened shot deformed less and patterned 
better, as witness the general preference for 
chilled shot to soft shot where high pat- 
terns are needed. Chilled shot undoubtedly 
pattern both more evenly and more densely, 
and I suspect that copper-coated shot has 
led to another advance of about 5% 
in patterns. Progressive powders have 
simply started the shot more gently, get- 
ting the shot column out of the shell and 
at least partly thru the cone before pres- 
sures reached maximum, which prevented 
a certain amount of shot deformation in 
cone and shell case. The advent of pro- 
gressive powders led to a general advance 
in the shot patterns of at least 5%, 
and the combination of the hardest shot 
now obtainable together with progressive 
powders have given us 80% patterns in- 
stead of the old standard 70%. 

Along with this improvement they tell 
me that shot stringing has been cut in two, 
that is the present string of our best loads, 
in its practical extent, carrying the choked 
percentage of the load, is now about 4 feet 
long instead of the old 8-foot length. 
Of course there is still a small percentage 
of deformed shot, trailing along, which 
we might as well ignore because we have 
to. But the man who thinks he is going 
to kill game with this deformed tail is 
simply exercising his imagination, as 
stated before. 


OW if we grant that no good what- 

ever is accomplished by the tail to our 
kite, just how much harm is done by shot 
stringing? The London Field has made 
extensive tests recently by putting up a 
target against the side of a Ford car which 
was run at various speeds past the gun. 
We haven’t space to detail this experi- 
mental work but can only give the result 
arrived at, which was that shot stringing 
has little or no effect on the ability of 
the load to kill, the bird being killed with 
about the same certainty when flying that 
he would have been if stationary. There- 
fore he didn’t fly into the string, and 
neither did he fly out of it. 

The car was driven past the gun at 
various speeds, but 40 miles an_ hour, 
60 feet a second, was taken as about 
the average speed of a game bird. It is 
to be seen that with the target moving with 
the car at the given rate the shot as they 
strung out must come up and register, not 
in a round pattern, but strung out along 
the pattern paper. Pattern would then be- 
come oblong instead of the round pattern 
to which we are accustomed. But the 
longest diameter of the practical pattern 
was no greater than 4 inches in excess 
of its shorter diameter. Which means 
that the bird would fly but 4 inches from 
the time the first of that shot pattern 
reached him until the last of it got there. 
Four inches is not very much at 40 
yards, and if we held 4 inches too far 
ahead we'd miss the mark in the same 
old way that we always have missed it 
when the hold was not right. That about 
settles the old theory of the bird flying 
into the shot string and getting killed 
when we held a few feet too far ahead 
and let him fly into the string. 

Nevertheless and for all of that, I think 
the next improvement in shot-shell build- 
ing will show a shortening of the shot 
string. If we can ever cut the present 
shortest shot string of 4 feet to 2 
feet, in my opinion in place of an 80% 
pattern we will get a 90% pattern, and 
we will not get that 90% pattern until this 








shortening of the shot string can be ac- 


complished. This will be for the 
reason that shortening the shot string 
will mark an improvement in_ the 


cartridge in every respect, better powder, 
harder shot, perhaps better wadding, per- 
haps some form of shot-protecting jacket, 
perhaps some change in the boring of guns 


relieving cone injury, perhaps some change | 


in the chambering to prevent injury with- 
in the case. In any event, if we can 
shorten the string, patterns will become 
both denser and more effective when they 
hit. 


The Over-and-Under Gun 
By William B. Grant 


F LATE, a great deal of interest has 

been manifested in the “over-and- 
under” type of double gun. Contrary to 
general supposition, it is not a new type 
of arm, for specimens dating as far back 
as 1650 are on exhibition in museums. 
In fact, it is probably the older type of 
double gun, and the very reason why it 
has not been developed into the standard 
double gun of today is that serious 
mechanical difficulties standing in the way 
of its construction have been encountered 
by gunmakers from its very inception. 





1. Barrels with under lugs 


Undoubtedly the type has a great many 
advantages, amongst which may be listed 
a single sighting plane plus the benefit 
of two barrels, ease of handling, better 
balance, and somewhat lighter weight for 
the same strength. Moreover, you are 
assured of a firm, cool grip on the fore 
end—an incalculable advantage in trap- 
shooting. The claim that the recoil is 
felt less, due to lack of torsional strain, 
is subject to debate, as is also the criti- 
cism that, owing to depth of action, can- 
tling of the barrels is apt to occur. Of 
course this latter trouble is apt to occur 
with any careless shooter regardless of 
type of gun. 

On the other hand, the over-and-under 
does not function so smoothly as the 


S deetietiticadiods 


2 ¥%52in. 


| 





Hinge Joint 


2. Side lug type 


orthodox double and it has to be opened 
twice as far to eject or insert shells, 
which slows up things to an annoying 
degree, 

The mechanical difficulties have not 
been completely solved yet, but progress 
is being made. The most serious problem 
confronting the gunmaker is the proper 
jointing and bolting of the arm. Of neces- 
sity, the over-and-under must have a 
somewhat greater depth of frame than 
the orthodox type. In the best designed 


models, however, this has been cut down 
until there is only % of an inch difference 
—a. comparatively negligible amount. 
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Game and Trap Guns 


$40 to 1125 


vents injury to 
your trigger fin- = 
ger. Further, a 
gun so equipped 
fits—always. 


them, write for Booklet — A 44 





There’s not an alibi in a 


lof L. C. SMITH 


VENTILATED RIB GUNS equipped 
with the HUNTER ONE-TRIGGER 


—for some of the straightest shooting is being 
done and the highest scores made with this 
superior double barrel, single trigger gun. 
The center rib is set high above the arcs of 
the barrels to prevent the annoying heat haze which usually follows sustained firing. 
The Hunter One-Trigger gives you choice of right or left barrel at will and pre- 





See the L. C. Smith Ventilated Rib AnL.C. Smith Gun 
Gun at your dealer’s. If he’s out of won the 1927-1928 
Grand Americans 


HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, Inc., Fulton, New York 


MacDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast eispaiaaniaits Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 

















10 POWER 


$D 1 2 pa 


—Says Navy Man 
Buy Direct—SAVE HALF 
TEN MILE EYES! Think 
L of the things you can see! 

ong Ten mile radius—a 20 mile 
circle—nearly 400 square 
Range miles. And you can easily 
have them. If you can see one mile, these superpower ab poser 
10x30mm, stereo-prism binoculars will extend you 
vision 10, TIMES. ENJOY YOURSELF 10 tines 
more! Multiply pleasures of hobby my sport. Use 
a pair touring, observation, hunting, golfing, 
nature study astronomy, etc. Superbly ‘made for 
a lifetime of service. Ca: wn me straps 4 
Did you know many — field giasses have but four lenses 

<., of the better < ones _ onl 


nocular has 10 LENSES and 4 P 


2 it gives an expansive on brillis iant illumination 
| Prisms aaa fine definition. ‘ . 


Extra Power Without Extra Cost 










Send $21.75 today for one on FREE THIOL. Or a for one C. O. D., 
paying postman balance and few cents eck and com- 
pare it in every way for five days with o' — eoltiner .- double or 
more. If you do not like it for any reason what- 
FREE ever your money will be promptly returned. 
TRIAL Every glass tested. e Gov’t and State 
Had p a 5 ts buy from 9 The same in 8x only 
50. Surpasses others at $23.50 and more 
CATALOG 373,22 Siesce 
All Makes—$1-$110 
in binoculars, field glasses, telescopes and optical instru- 
— ones = ae omy ong oe in fimerica. Catalog 
jon iw 
eS TOW oor 544 x oose the st for your individual 
Try America’s Leading Binocular House First 
DuMaurier Co., Dept. 11, Elmira, N. Y. 





You Furnish Skins—We Make Garments 


For over 60 years folks all over America 
have sent us their raw hidestobe tanned and 
made up into beautiful stylish fur garments. 
You can save 50% over retail prices and get 
a guaranteed custom made garment. 


Willard Workmanship 


isin a quality class alone. Willard fur coats, 
scarfs, chokers, robes, etc., have a ‘‘style 
sense’’ that comes from over 63 years in the 
fur business. Take no chances! Deal with 
“The Old Reliable Fur House”’—it means 
better furs at money saving prices. 


Get Our 1929 Fur Fashion Book 


—it’s free for the asking. 
Shows latest styles, gives 
valuable pointers about 
furs, and tells how you 
can get a better garment 
for less money. 





Dept, 28, Marshalltown, Ia. 
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The Newest Garments for 
Outdoor Wear 
King-oF UR is long-wear- 
ing fur made from Pony 
hides _and | orocessed to 
make it strikingly beauti- 
ful. It is the most remarkable 

fur at a reasonable price. 


Rain-proof 
Wind-proof 
Cold-proof 


For a7 outdoor 
wear, there is nothing 
quite as Snappy,warm, 
useful and economical 
asa King-oF UR blouse. 


FREE Catalog 

We havea beautiful book ready 
for mailing, showing many of 
the King- oFUR products, for 
men, women and children, at re- 
markably low prices. Before you 
select your fall or winter gar- 
ments, write forthis Free Book. 


xi STYLE BAFC is aug Semen Gout 
mee y, borsehide m Approva 
eather sleeves, feodgee. Toacquaint you with thebeauty 


bockets, ‘and diving and comfort of King-oF URgar- 


ments, we make you this offer. 
—If we have no dealer near you, you may order garment 
wanted, direct from us, with privilege of inspection. 
Write for Free Catalog Today. 
DEALERS—If you do not already have King-oF UR 
nts instock, you will want to know about 
these new and better Outdoor Garments ard the 
biggest fur value on the market. Write us. 


Edes King-oFUR Products 


enteee” ~ Manufacturers of King-oFUR and 
he leaders in Custom Tanning. 
Dept. ou Dubuque, Iow& 


The man who knows Oil uses 


Me Because 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chrono- 
meter oil with the same exacting 
eare. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to 
their well being as the oil in a 
watch. 

If unable to obtain Nyoil send 

to us direct 35c for handy cans. 


WM. F. NYE, Inc. 


Oil refiners for over half a century 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
















U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
imported / Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
Mauser - Luger - Merkel Bros. - Manniicher,- Webley - Scott, etc. 
Fall line American Arms & Ammunition 

id’s Restocked to Col. Whelen’s Revised Specifications 

Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
SideArms, Air Rifles & Pistols. * Telescopes mounted. * Expert 
Repairing. * Send 25c in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


A. F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 
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Now take a look at illustration 1, which 
shows the position and construction at 
the breech of the barrels on a gun with 
under lugs. Obviously, there is twice 
as much leverage and consequent strain 
on the hinge joint and bolts when firing 
the top barrel as there is on either barrel 
of the orthodox gun. Some mathemati- 
cian may exhibit calculations to prove 
that it is actually more than twice, but 
twice is amply sufficient under any cir- 
cumstances. This extra strain demands 
fastenings in proportion. 


F THE customary double bolts on lugs 
underneath the barrels are used, the 
depth of action is increased at least 34 
of an inch with that much more leverage 
to be taken care of by the bolts and 
hinge joint. Compare illustration 1 with 


The most approved practice seems to 
be to do away with the under lugs and 
bolts altogether and place the lugs form- 
ing the hinge joint on the sides of the 
barrels about midway, where they hook 
onto studs set in the side walls of the 
frame, as shown in illustration 2. Wood- 
ward, of London, employs this method, 
coupled with regular circle jointing of 
the barrels on the sides of the frame 
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It is in just exactly the right position 
to cut off the firing pins from the tum- 
blers. Such a situation has sesulted in 
the resort of all kinds of devices to 
remedy the difficulty. 


EVERAL models fit the firing pins on 

an angle or slant. Another has plates 
as large as a dime over the firing pin 
heads projecting out far enough beyond 
the spindle to allow the tumblers to reach 
them when they fall. Such practices are 
mere makeshifts and all are prolific 
sources of misfires. Still others resort to 
a U-shaped spindle which straddles the 
firing pin holes in the frame. These 
troubles are more or less absent from 
models without under bolts. One in- 
genious design utilizes plungers instead 
of tumblers for the locks and shoots the 
firing pins (which are integral with the 
plungers) right thru a large slot in the 
spindle, as shown in illustration 3. Up 
to date, this seems to be the most satis- 
factory solution of the problem. Anyhow, 
it obviates another bugbear, which lies 
in the difference in striking power be- 
tween the upper and lower tumblers due 
to longer radius of action in the main- 
spring. Beesley meets this condition by 
making the lock for the lower barrel of 





and forward sliding bolts in slots on the 
sides of the lugs. Churchill, of London, 
in his best models, uses the same joint- 
ing. Boss, also of London, employs a 
cam operating on the sides of the bar- 
rels. Lindsay, of Houston, Texas, uses 
the same principle as Woodward and 
Churchill, only the studs forming the 
hinge joint may be rotated to take up 
wear and a heavy extension hook locks 
the barrels to the frame. Whether these 
side joints will have a tendency to spread 
the frame is a question which only ex- 
tended experience can answer. However, 
one of Lindsay’s guns built on this prin- 
ciple, has a record of more than 80,000 
shots thru it without showing signs of 
looseness. Westley Richards gets by 
with a small under hook for the hinge 
joint, but abolishes the under lugs and 
bolts altogether and fastens the barrels 
with two extension hooks into the frame. 
Beesley, of London, one of the most in- 
genious and prolific inventors the gun 
trade has ever known, attaches the fore 
end permanently to the frame, and bolts 
the barrels to it as well as to the frame. 
An extension from the top of the upper 
barrel is made fast by a perpendicular 
bolt in the frame. 

It wili be seen that by placing the hinge 
joint on the sides of the barrels instead 
of underneath as in the orthodox type of 
double, the depth of action is not only 
lowered, but the leverage on the hinge 
joint is cut in half. Moreover, the use 
of underbolts gives rise to a whole train 
of exasperating difficulties. In order to 


operate these under bolts, the top lever 
spindle (or shank) must necessarily reach 
right down to the bottom of the frame. 


his over-and-under (which is a side lock 
model) upside down. 

The same situation prevails as to the 
ejectors where flat springs are used. 
With straight-in-line spiral springs, the 
trouble is obviated. 

It would appear from the data available 
that the final form of over-and-under 
gun has not been evolved yet. Whether 
the solution lies in the refinement of the 
present form or whether a gun on en- 
tirely new lines must be devised, is some- 
thing hard to predict. Many years ago, 
Greener constructed an over-and-under 
gun which was practically an orthodox 
double gun turned over on its side and 
stocked to fit the situation with some few 
alterations—a little cumbersome, perhaps, 
but a gun with most of its problems al- 
ready solved in the development of the 
orthodox type. 


The Shooter’s Muscles 
By L. E. Eubanks 


T is regrettable but true that many 

people think little of the part played by 
muscle unless that part requires exceptional 
effort. Control and co-ordination are 
qualities of muscle which play a highly 
important role in accurate shooting, yet— 
as I have intimated—many shooters can- 
not think of muscular action except in 
terms of herculean effort, manual labor, 
big lifts, etc. 

As a matter of fact, health and physique 
are fundamentally important, if the shooter 
is to rank much above the average. That 
physical condition really does mean a_ lot 
to the user of firearms is amply proved by 
the fact that many of today’s professionals 





exercise, diet—in a word, train—much as 
athletes do. Experience has taught them 
that this course pays. It should always be 
remembered that shooting is a game in 
which every little thing counts, and that 
it is the fellow who appreciates this fact 
and leaves nothing helpful undone who 
becomes skilful. 

_ Viewing the more general aspect first, 
it is but logical that health should be 
vitally helpful to shooters, because nervous 
tone depends on health. Eyesight itself 
is largely a matter of one’s general 
strength, barring specific defects. I have 
seen men so nervous that the report of 
their own gun, in spite of the consciousness 
that it was coming, would unnerve them 
for several minutes. Such a fellow is in 
poor condition—not only for shooting, but 
in a general way. One such man I have 
in mind was really a good shot, too—that 
is, on slow, deliberate target work. But 
out in the field, where a man meets “catch- 
as-catch-can” conditions, and especially 
when circumstances required his firing 
rapidly, he was practically helpless—mis- 
erable himself and useless to his hunting 
pals. 

The majority of shooters are at least 
fairly healthy, because the outdoor ex- 
ercise incidental to gun practice is a lead- 
ing factor in health culture. But many 
of them could be far more so by obeying 
other rules of health, also. Late hours, 
overwork, dietary mistakes, and any form 
of dissipation or excess, affect one’s shoot- 
ing prowess thru their effect on the gen- 
eral health and nervous system. 

Some men recognize only one form of 
nervousness—the trembling of a hand. But 
there is another form, more injurious be- 
cause more subtle; it develops gradually 
and has a grip on the gunner before he 
knows what the trouble is. I refer to ten- 
sion. Over-anxiety to win a match, tiring 
preliminaries, sometimes personal ani- 
mosities, “key up” the weak man, and he 
faces his bird in a nervous sweat. He 
may not tremble at all but this extreme 
tension will tire him immediately. He goes 
to pieces very soon, especially if he hap- 
pens to miss two or three times in succes- 
sion. Ability to avoid such condition is 
primarily a matter of perfecting the health. 
Certainly, temperament will always have 
a bearing, but sound physical condition is 
the prime requisite. 


REGARD useless tension of nerves and 

muscles as one of the greatest—per- 
haps the very greatest—deterrents to good 
shooting. We know that pool players and 
billiardists have to guard carefully against 
this, and some of the same principles apply 
to shooting. Of course, in wing shoot- 
ing the movement of leading “covers” any 
minor trembling of hand or arm, and much 
of such tension as may exist—covers them 
in effect as well as in appearance, for 
the gun is moving at the time of its re- 
port. But in shooting a rifle or revolver 
at stationary targets the apparently slight 
vibrations resulting from taut nerves are 
sufficient to affect one’s aim. 

Tension destroys poise and self control, 
without which a shooter cannot expect to 
do creditable work. Knowing that pro- 
longed aiming makes matters worse, the 
wobbly shooter sometimes goes to the 
other extreme; there is such a thing as 
shooting too quickly, and the fellow with- 
out nervous poise has a hard time find- 
ing the happy medium. 

Tension is to be avoided, but trying to 
get away from it by ultra-quickness in 
shooting and by sudden, jerky movements 
is unwise and dangerous. Get at the cause, 
usually in our mental attitude and health, 
and remove it. Do not allow yourself to 
be vorried by the vexatious occurrences 





frequent at a shooting contest. School | 


yourself to wait patiently and take things 
easy. Test yourself for tension: As you 
wait your turn at the traps, in the field 


or elsewhere, try relaxing, “letting down,” | 


and note how much unnecessary strength 
you have been using. Let a hand drop to 
your side, and see how perfectly relaxed 
you can make it. Study to keep your 


whole figure in such a state, employing | 


just sufficient strength to maintain the re- 
quired positions and meet the recoil. 

The shooter’s muscles, the particular ones 
used in manipulating a gun, should receive 
careful training, if the man expects to 
excell. Many fellows think the gun man’s 
physical culture ends with training of 
the trigger finger. I have seen remark- 
able results from special training of the 
left arm—assuming that our shooter fires 
from the right shoulder. A certain sports- 
woman was on the point of giving up 
target shooting because holding the rifle 
tired her left arm. Her complaint was 
that the arm went to sleep, seemed numb in 
its position under the barrel. I persuaded 
her to practice some light, fast arm ex- 
ercises each evening, calculated to improve 
the blood circulation. After two weeks 
she took up shooting again, and had no 
more trouble with her arm. This same 
woman had extremely small and weak 
hands. She increased their strength a 
hundred per cent in a very short time by 
this simple exercise: crumple a sheet of 
newspaper in each hand to convenient size, 
hold the arms at sides and grip the hands 
alternately till wrists and forearms are 
slightly tired. Hold the grip only mo- 
mentarily; prolonged pressure of the ten- 
dons on the blood-vessels would defeat the 
purpose of increasing the circulation to 
the hands. This exercise will benefit any 
shooter’s trigger finger, giving him a fine 
feeling of power and control. 


HOTGUN fans soon discover that much 
depends on the ability of the left hand 
properly to conduct the swing of the barrel. 
The arm should be trained for speed and 
strength. As a practice stunt try to get 
your clay pigeon as soon as possible, when 
its speed is greatest. This will do wonders 
for your lead hand, and have a general 
beneficial effect on your ability. 

The principal muscle used in the left 
arm’s work is the deltoid, at the point of 
the shoulder. This muscle is susceptible 
of high development, but it is not advis- 
able for a marksman to seek such strength 
in it as to require heavy exercises. What 
he wants is sufficient power to use the arm 
effectually, without any hint of “muscle- 
boundness.” Here is an exercise that de- 
velops just the right degree of strength in 
the deltoid, bringing just the right amount 
of extra power to do the swing with most 
effect. Grip the gun at the point of its 
balance with your left hand, arm at side. 
Without bending the elbow, and keeping 
the back of the hand up, lift the weapon 
to shoulder height. Hold a few seconds 
then repeat several times. 

One of the finest treatments for a wing 
shooter’s left shoulder is massage of the 
deltoid with olive oil. Having this done 
for you just before the contest is a hint 
you will find valuable. But be certain to 
keep the shoulder warm. Bathing the 
shoulder with olive oil immediately before 
taking the exercises above suggested is 
advisable. The movements will then help 
the lubricant to permeate the tissues 
thoroly. 

Supplementary value is all that is claimed 
for these exercises; it is not contended that 
they can take the place of the movements 
of actual shooting. But help they most 
positively do, and very materially—as you 
will agree after trial. 
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Single Barrel Lefever Trap Gun with ventilated rib, recoil 
pad, ivory sights, large forearm and a special trap stock, as 
shapely as any $1000.00 gun, a clean snappy trigger pull 
and all for $35.00. Game guns $16.00 to $28.25. 
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THE BULL’S EYE Northland 
Target Pistol For Xmas. | Skis 


hold every world’s 
Jumping record 
Since 1917. 
They’re used by \ 
90% of the world’s 
best skiers. Expert or be- 
ginner, you'll also find 
Northlands best. Iden- 
tified by the deerhead 
trademark. Send for free 
booklet, ‘‘How to Ski.”’ 
















Made by shooters of 
national reputation. 
Each pistol tested 
by an Olympic Team 
man. Guaranteed § 
to group in \ inch 
circle at 10 feet. 
Shoots No. 6 shot 
and does not break 
windows. Maga- 
zine holds 60, and 
loads automatically. 
Marksmen of the highest 










order use them for practice 
and pleasure. Set includes 
bull’s eye stamp, bird 
targets and extra ammu- 


= Ask your dealer $3.00 aie . 





BULL’S EYE PISTOL MFG. CO., Box 488, Rawlings, Wyo NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
RAR ick ERY 8 Merriam Park St. Paul, Minn. 


















Just what every sportsman, 
camper and tourist needs—ab- 
ag 7 water-tight Match 
Box. Holds enough matches 
for several days. 
MARBLES ‘“Naaten pox 
rom Match Box 
is size of 10 ga shell — easil 
carried in — Seats of seam ess brass, 7 
ater-prooft sw e 1 iu: r 
striking. Get one Sodiy aut be sure of ory enatehes 
always. 60c at your dealer’s or sent by mail post- 
paid. Ask for our complete Free Catalog. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
571 Delta Avenue Gladstone, Mich., U.S, A, 
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"aay say it too: “No ex- 
i cuse for a rusty gun.” 
| After shooting clean the 
bore with Hoppe’s No. 9. 
There'll be NO RUST. No 
leading or metal fouling, 
either. At your Dealer’s. 
Cleaning Guide FREE. 
Send 10c in stamps FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
for sample 2315 N.8th St.,Philadelphia,Pa. 
A RARE RASS ARCHER 
| CHAMPION 
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Cal. .30-.40 
Six-Shot 
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KRAG CARBIN GUARANTEED $30.00 VALUE 
E Used by Policemen for dependability. © 
: All the qualities of a high price 7 | accuracy and easy handling. 6-shot, 

rifle. In fine used condition, afi work- s 5 | calibre 32-20 or 38 special. Leftwheeler 

ing parts guaranteed for one year. Send —_——_ | *wing-out safety-hand ejector. Five year guar- 
today for our Free 50 page illustrated catalog of money | antee. mo money. Pay expressman on 
caving values; Guns, Ammunition, Cutlery, Sports and Gov’t goods. delivery $12.49 plus reasonable express charges. 
Satisfied customers all over the world. Deposit required on all Supply limited. Order now. 


orders. Money refundedif not atisfac‘ory. 2 JENKINS CORPORATIO 
-R. N N 
W. STOKES KIRK 1677 Reet be etreet | 621 Broadway, New York City, Dept. 84-D-1 





By Capt. Jas. H. Cook 


300 pages—tliberally Illustratad, 


This book offers some real entertaining 
reading, and of an authentic nature with 
=a historical value. Full of exciting events of 

wm the early days in the West. 

Capt. Cook was a cowboy when that 
word held the essence of danger and ro- 
mance to youth. He was a hunter of big 
game when the Rockies were still visited 
by great game hunters of Europe. He was 
a friend to the Indians when they knew 
little friendship for any white man. 

Send us your order now. $4.00 Postpaid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
Denver, Colo. 
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Indoor practice with the empty gun is 
fine. One man rigged up a target in his 
den to swing from the ceiling like a punch- 
ing-bag, and practiced swinging the gun 
on that. Special practice for speed in 
getting the gun to your shoulder from 
whatever is your habitual position of car- 
rying it, is good training for the shooting 
muscles. All forms of wing shooting are 
so dependent on rapid movements that the 
would-be proficient gunner must cultivate 
all the speed he can acquire without loss 
of accuracy. 

Another important point: Care for your 
muscles in your daily life. There is al- 
most as good argument for a shooter’s 
doing this as for a violinist or profes- 
sional poker-player. Sensitive hands and 
responsive muscles are an asset in all such 
games. I appreciate that only a few men 
can afford to give up a certain job just 
because it has an unfavorable effect on 
their shooting; but it can do no harm to 
keep in mind the value of suppleness and 
speed, and try accordingly to avoid stiffen- 
ing work when we can—and try to nullify 
its effects insofar as we can. 


Trap Notes 


Wichita, Kan. 

E. W. Carr led the singles shooters at the 
Wichita Gun Club Sunday afternoon, October 
28, with a score of 93 also taking the handi- 
cap event with 90 birds to his credit. Ed O’Brien, 
professional, was high shooter in both cases. Carr 
also led the doubles shooters with a score of 40. 
Carr again featured with victories in the Wichita 
and Augusta accumulated purses, B. F. Knox 
winning the El Dorado purse, and V. T. Rand 
taking the Wellington event. 














Milwaukee, Wis. 

W. W. Lange, with 94x100, high gun; E. J. 
Miller and E. A. Gies, second, with 92; Carl 
Reiman broke 91. In the Olympic event, W. W. 
Lange and W. Eucker broke 22x25. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

Charles A. Young, of Springfield, Ohio, was 
high gun at the registered shoot on Sunday, 
November 4. The day was fine and more shooters 
were out than for a long time. W. H. Schinke, 
of Dayton, Ohio, and Danny Blackburn, of the 
Northern Kentucky Club, Covington, were sec- 
ond, with 139. 

Iuka, Miss. 


B. F. Duncan, well known professional of 
Lucy, Tenn., paid us a visit and was high 
gun at the weekly, October 31, with 49 out of 
50; William Harwell and N. N. Powell, another 
popular Memphis professional, tied for second, and 
Dr. Stroup and R. A. McRee, equal third. 


Plainville, Mass. 


At the Commonwealth Gun Club’s registered 
shoot on October 27, John B. Tebo was high 
amateur, with 95x100; Albert T. Sisson, second, 
with 91. William Hill, professional, was high 
over all, with 97. S. M. Holman was high in 
the handicap, with 41x50 from 19 yards. 


Pottsville, Pa. 

On October 28, John J. Broderick, of Locust 
Dale, was high with 193x200, E. B. Springer, of 
Wildwood, N. J., and John D. Rigg, of Consho- 
hocken, second with 192, and J. W. Yahn and 
John B. Hoffman third with 189. 


Mineola, N. Y. 


By breaking 148 out of a possible 150 targets, 
Tracy H. Lewis won the second annual trap- 
shooting championship of Long Island over the 
Mineola, N. Y., traps of the Nassau Trapshooting 


Club, October 27. Altho the shoot came 
to an end on the 27th, it was started Saturday 
a week ago. At that time the field was so large 


that a great number of the shooters found it 
impossible to finish their full string. These men 
finished the shoot on Saturday, the 27th. G. B. 
Watts, winner of the title in 1927, finished with 
144. He was also beaten out by S. Isaac and J. 
R. Sprague. 
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Shotgun Queries 


ANSWERED BY 


Capt. Chas. Askins 





Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letters on 
(1) Shotguns and (2) on Rifles and Pistols. Enclose 
2-cent stamp for reply, and give complete address, 
plainly. 


Shot Sizes in Finland 

In the last number of Outpoor Lire & REcRE- 
ATION I have with special interest read your ar- 
ticle regarding shot sizes to be used for various 
kinds of game. This is always a problem with 
hunters, altho there is a golden rule that 
the more close shooting the gun the larger shot 
can be used. I am now up against a problem, 
which cannot be solved in a satisfactory way 
when hunting. In order to inform you I un- 
derneath give European, or rather continental shot 
sizes in millimeters and decimals of millimeters 
most in use, and as used in a standard hunting 
load of 35 grammes. 


3.50 mm.: 130 pellets to 35 Grammes 
3.25 mm.: 175 pellets to 35 Grammes 
3.00 mm.: 218 pellets to 35 Grammes 
2.75 mm.: 280 pellets to 35 Grammes 
2.50 mm.: 360 pellets to 35 Grammes 


My heavy duck gun shoots a pattern of 80%, 
sometimes more, with size 3.25 mm. and about 
75%, sometimes slightly below, with 3.00 mm. 
shot. The question is, which shot size should I 
use? 80% with 3.25 mm. is 140 pellets, 75% 
with 3.00 is 156 pellets in 30-inch circle at 40 
yards, or according to our standard 75 cm. circle 
at 35 meters. The 3.00 mm. size has thus an 
advantage of 16 pellets, but on the other hand 
the 3.25 mm. size has more penetration and hit- 
ting power considering each separate pellet. Both 
barrels do 80% with 3.25 mm. very regularly, 
but the curious thing is that left barrel does 72% 
sometimes with 3.00 mm., and right sometimes 
above 75% with 3.00 mm. shot, many times up 
to 77%. It is therefore apparent that left barrel 
does not take to the 3.00 mm. size very well. My 
opinion is that 3.25 mm. size ought to be used in 
both barrels, as ustng for example 3.25 in left 
and 3.00 in right will only muddle up things in 
general and influence the lead. 

I have up till now used 3.00 mm. with good 
results up to 60 yards, this even on geese, but 
this was before I tested my gun with both sizes 
shooting and counting patterns. 

My experience is that geese really are far more 
easy to brfng down than mallards, one or two 
pellets hitting in some sinew in the wing bring 
the bird down. Striking hard ground the bird 
is generally killed instantly, or striking boggy 
ground bird goes clean thru and can be easily 
killed with a second shot. I have never lost 
a goose, but any amount of mallards, I regret 
to say. Curiously enough last autumn I shot 
two geese with a full cylinder gun and 2.50 mm. 
shot at about 35 yards. 

I remember reading in Outpoor Lire & REcREA- 
TION about a fellow asking what gun to use 
when hunting ducks, as ducks sometimes were 
rising very close, sometimes far away. Now I 
am very much in sympathy with this fellow, as 
just these conditions prevail in this country, and 
I do really not know what kind of gun to use al- 
tho I have shot ducks for fifteen years. 

To tell the truth I have killed more ducks 
with a light 12-gauge plain cylinder than with 
my heavy 12-gauge full choke. We do not shoot 
ducks over decoys from blinds, but during day- 
time, shooting from boats punted thru the reeds. 
Footing is many times unsteady in these boats, 
and when ducks rise close you will sometimes 
miss abominably with a full choke gun, but sel- 
dom with cylinder. 

It is true that during daylight when shooting 
ducks hiding in the reeds and ducks flying high 
and far away a full choke is the only thing, but 
when shooting during evening and dusk on what 
I suppose you call pass shooting, when ducks 
are making their evening flight, flying rather low 
but with tremendous speed, as they generally do 
here, I sure bring down more ducks with my 
cylinder, mostly getting more birds than my 
friends who are using full choke guns and who 
really are better shots than I. 

But—and there is a big but—geese are also 
doing their evening flight at the same time as 
the ducks and at the same places, and generally 
do not go straight for your head as happened to 
me last year when a goose passed not more than 


perhaps 7 or 8 yards above my head and got prac- 
tically the whole charge in his belly. If it was 
the question of only ducks I sure would use a plain 
cylinder when pass shooting in dusk, and full 
choke during daylight, but now I really do not 
know which gun to use. 

I do think that the choke of the gun to be used 
does not only depend upon the distance but much 
on the nerve of the shooter. As I am a nervous 
shot and shoot very quickly it is evident that I 
must have a greater spread of patterns than a 
slow and deliberate shot. With my cylinder I 
naturally let birds far away alone. 

There is a great discussion here at the pres- 
ent regarding the distance a clay bird will be 
generally hit with the first shot at a 15 meter 
rise, and which choke should be used in the 
right barrel. I for my part claim that a quick 
shot will hit a clay bird rising 15 meters from 
the shooter at a distance not exceeding 30 meters, 
maximum 35 meters, and that the pattern of the 
right barrel thus should completely cover a 30- 
inch circle at 30 meters without undue concentra- 
tion to the center. As I understand that you are 
an experienced clay bird shooter I should greatly 
appreciate your opinion as to this question.— 
L. E. Krogius, Finland. 


Answer:—Your problem of requiring a full 
choked gun when you have the cylinder and a 
cylinder gun when you have the choke, is pretty 
common in Europe, I suppose. The best way 
to solve it would be as the English do, take a 
man with you carrying the spare gun, and he 
could also carry the birds, shells, and your coat 
if you need a heavy coat at times in the evenings. 
That is what I would do, take a man with me and 
have him carry a heavy 10-bore gun while I 
took the light 12. 

The other way out of it would be to have a 
Cutts Compensator attached to your gun. The 
compensator is a small device that can be car- 
ried in your pocket. It is adjusted to the muzzle 
with a set screw like a silencer, and really works 
like @ silencer, reducing noise, kick, and improv- 
ing patterns. You could carry one of these things 
and change in a minute. Write to Col. R. M. 
Cutts, United States Marine Corps, Office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations, Washington, D. C., 
U. S. A., for a compensator. These things are 
supposed to improve patterns up to about 95%, 
or you can carry one that will throw a cylinder 
pattern or anything between. If you had the com- 
pensator it seems to me that you would be fitted 
out. 

I suppose that there are so many ducks in 
Finland that it doesn’t make much difference what 
kind of a gun you have. That is what the Eng- 
lish say about your country. They claim that 
ducks are so very plentiful that the gun makes 
little difference and the ability of the shooter 
less difference.—Editor. 


Browning Automatic 
I am a reader of your magazine, and would 
appreciate Mr. Askins’ opinion on the Browning 
automatic shotgun.—Carl C. Holmes, Mont. 


Answer.—I have one of these guns. It never 
has failed to function with all kinds of cartridges 
from an ounce to an ounce and an eighth of shot. 
This is a 16-bore. Nothing whatever has ever 
gone wrong with the gun. I have two barrels 
for it, a 28-inch and a 26-inch. I adjusted the 
second barrel myself, or rather just put it in 
place and it went to work. I see nothing wrong 
with the Browning whatever, and if there is any 
weakness in the gun it has never shown up in 
the arm I have. One barrel of this gun is modi- 
fied and the other cylinder. Both have shot the 
patterns expected and very good patterns at that. 
The gun is apparently the same arm as the Rem- 
ington automatic, except the Browning has a 
magazine cut-off, which I have never found of any 
consequence. It might be in trap shooting or 
where a man wanted to cut off his magazine and 
drop a heavy load into the chamber, buckshot for 
example, or a goose load when shooting ducks.— 
Com 

Buckshot on Deer 

I have a 12-gauge Browning automatic shot- 
gun, 28-inch barrel, and would Tike to know if 
you can tell me at what distance deer can be killed 
with this gun using buckshot.—Ernest A. Gisin, 
Calif. 


Answer.—Different guns shoot differently with 
buckshot. Ordinarily a gun will not be sure of 
a deer beyond 40 yards, and some guns might 
kill at 50 yards. A shotgun with buckshot is 
rather a poor tool and rifles should be used on 
deer. You can hit deer at a pretty long distance 
but of course you cannot place shots, and the 
deer is liable to run away crippled.—C. A. 
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The Case of the Elmwood Buck 


(Continued from page 9) 
him, caught out of the corner of my right 


eye. My vision was dramatically filled 
with this superb creature, now on the 
run dead away from me. I shall never 
forget how he seemed to prance, turning 
his head slightly so as to keep a weather- 
eye on what had startled him. At that 
moment he was just behind a very thin 
screen of bare bushes and several small 
pines, yet there was plenty of opening 
for a shot. One thing momentarily de- 
terred me, even as I threw my gun up. 
He was headed straight for the stander 
next to me. Should I take a chance 
shot when the man below me on the road 
might get a perfect one? Little hesi- 
tancies of this kind often determine 
whether a man hits or misses—or per- 
haps does neither, but just does not 
shoot. 

I had my gun on the Elmwood stag 
when he executed a master-maneuver, 
worthy of the ancient craft of the white- 
tail. In two great bounds he dodged 
artfully toward a dense thicket border- 
ing the road, making these jumps sharply 
at right angles. In that final instant that 
remained for me to do some deciding, I 
knew that he would not now go near the 
next stander. I also-knew that whatever 
my own intentions were, I must make 
them known at once. There was no time 
for more than one shot. I fired the choke 
barrel just as the stag took his last leap 
out of the broomgrass savanna toward 
the friendly darkness of the sheltering 
thicket. A hunter generally knows when 
his eye and gunsight and the game have 
coordinated rightly. It seemed to me that 
I was holding dead on the _ buck’s 
shoulder. 


PPARENTLY I was right, for at the 

crack of the gun, much to my surprise 

(for the distance was not under 60 yards), 

the Elmwood stag went headlong. I 

saw him go down, but I could not see 
him on the ground. 

Running forward thru the sparse thick- 
et, I came near where he had been when 
I shot. He was not there, but near the 
road I heard a terrific blundering such 
as is made by a deer that falls, gets up, 
and falls again. I listened carefully so 
as to determine by the nature of his 
struggle whether he would go far. Three 
times I heard him go down heavily. Then 
there was silence. I did not know but 
that he might be lying just across the 
road. 

As soon as I came to where he first 
fell, I found spatters of blood, then a 
trail of it; I also could see where the 
old stag, in his heroic struggle, had fal- 
len, risen again, blundered, yet somehow 
gone on. In the road and beyond it there 
were the same telltale signs of the wily 
and stubborn old creature’s hardihood. 

He was not lying within sight, nor 
yet within 200 yards of where he had 
first gone down. I therefore blew my 
horn, summoning the drivers and all the 
standers. 


They held a council standing 
Before the river-gate; 
Short time there was ye well may guess 
For musing or debate. 
Thus it was with us. And I then made 
one of the master-blunders of my life 
as a hunter. As every word of this story 


is true, I must not fail to turn the spot- 
light on my own shortcoming. So confi- 
dent was I that we could easily overhaul 
the wounded stag with the seven hounds 
with which we were hunting—for the 
whitetail in the South is seldom hunted 
without hounds—that I suggested that the 


pack be set to the slot at once. The 
amount of blood thrown out by the deer 
and the color of it led me to believe that 
the chase would be short and swift. Of 
course, I should have taken the standers 
a mile or so ahead and posted them in 
front of the oncoming circus parade. This 
I failed to do, and it was exceedingly 
dumb of me not to take this precaution. 

As soon as we gave the hounds their 
heads, they went wild on the hot blood- 
trail. We followed fast; and I had fond 
visions of soon hearing them come to bay. 
It did not seem possible to me that a 
stag so thrown and so blundering could 
possibly go far. At a point about a 
quarter of a mile from where we started 
we came to an old ditch. Its sides were 
of clean white sand, and its bottom also, 
for it was empty. In this the buck had 
evidently lain down, for there was a 
pool of blood. Also, the old fellow had 
had much difficulty in negotiating the 
farther bank when he had again taken 
his feet. Over such a ditch he would 


usually have lithely sailed. Now he had | 


the bank pawed down in his gallant effort. 
But he had gone on. 


The dogs, the mounted riders, and cer- | 


tain standers who are younger than I 
distanced me. 
to get my wind but also to listen to the 
hounds. They were having a great race. 
At last, in one of my pauses, I heard 
them divide. That was not so good. They 
had run into other deer; and in such a 
case it frequently happens that the hounds 
will take the wrong trail. I heard some 
of the dogs bearing far to the southward; 
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others had turned due north, heading to- 
ward the creek. Fainter and fainter grew 
their voices, mingling at last with the soft 
music from the crests of the mighty pines. 
Fainter also grew my hope; and the 
antlers that my eye had covered seemed 
farther away than I ever dreamed they 
could possibly be, after I had seen them 
go down in the broomsedge. 


HERE were features about the horns | 


that I had carefully noted, even in that 
fleeting dramatic moment when the stag 
had been in full sight; tall they were, 
and gray in color; and either because 
of foreshortening, or because of actual 
formation, the left antler looked con- 
siderably shorter than the right. He 
looked to me to be a heavy deer, with 
antlers not quite up to his size—but good 
horns of seven or eight points, and de- 
cidedly unusual in color and in conforma- 
tion. Now, as the chiming hounds passed 
out of hearing, and as I could no longer 
hear the shouts of the following drivers, 
I wondered if I should ever see those 
antlers again. If I should, I felt sure of 
being able to identify them. 
It was nearly an hour after the hounds 


had passed out of hearing before my | 


crestfallen drivers and the chagrined 
standers returned. The stag had escaped. 
Some of the dogs had been recovered, 
but most of them had run off on other 


deer. I apologized to the assembled crowd | 


for having botched the business; yet 
the chance had been small for a good 
shot. The Elmwood buck was gone. 

Yet the interesting horns of this stag 
look down on me now as I write. About 
a month after I left the plantation, I had 
a letter from my negro head-driver some- 
what to this effect: 

“My Boss, you is done had a good 
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I kept pausing, not only | 
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Holiday Sale! 
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Orders filled promptly on 
receipt of $2.00 deposit, 
and sent C.O.D. for bal- 
ance subject to examination. 
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¥ 1653 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 
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With Big Calibers 


Take your big caliber rifle or 





revolver indoors and keep in 
practice by shooting reduced 
loads that give high accuracy. 
Reloads cleanly and_ easily 


handled with Ideal Re- 
loading Tools. Moulds 
for all popular bullets. 


360344S New improved single bullet 
mould. Interchangeable blocks. 
Complete for one caliber, $3.50. 
Separate molds, $3.59 Handles, 


$1.00. 


$60344S wad cutter bullet for 
38 8. W. Special revolvers. 


All popular bullets available. 





143 ars, 


Send for Ideal Handbook, 50 
cents. 


The Lymen Gun Sight Corporation 


85 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U.S. A. 


Trout Lore 
By O. W. Smith 


Twenty-four chapters, profusely illus- 
trated, covering every phase of trout fish- 
ing from “Fisherman’s Togs” to “How to 
Cook the Trout in a Pan’—describes this 
book. 

From a fund of knowledge patiently 
gathered over a number of years, O. W. 
Smith has at last placed in book form 
everything that he has come to know con- 
cerning trout. 

It would be a cracker-jack trout fisher- 
man indeed who could not add new knowl- 
edge of great value to his own fund thru 
reading this 200-page book. 

The book is published by Frederick A. 
Stokes Company of New York, and sells at 
$3 net. It is substantially bound in green 
cloth stamped in gold. Orders will be 
filled from this office at $3 postage paid. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 
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experience with the ole buck you done 
shoot in Elmwood. He run to the Old 
Mill, turn to the Ocean, and come as far 
as Pinckney Run. My boy George done 
hear his little dog barking at something 
about three days and one Sunday. But 
that is a fool no-account dog, and loves 
to bark at nothing. But when I hear 
the barking, I say to George, ‘Son, come 
with me.’ We find your buck. He done 
been dead about five days, and he been 
shoot bad. I send you the horns for 
*member that day by.” 

Such is the tale of the Elmwood buck; 
not much of a story, perhaps; just one 
of those hunting yarns that sportsmen 
like to record. I might add that the run 
of the stag from where I shot to where 
he fell was about 2% miles; but the route 
the fugitive evidently took would have 
caused him to double a great deal, so that 
he probably traveled more than 3 miles. 


Goose Memories 
(Continued from page 11) 


I shot a beautiful white swan that 
weighed 18 pounds and have regretted it 
ever since. I hung him for a week, stuffed 
and roasted him and he was tougher than 
the first goose I ate on the Athabaska— 
and that’s saying a lot. 

The Migratory Bird Act is now being 
put quietly into force in the Canadian Arc- 
tic; spring shooting is discouraged and the 
taking of eggs prohibited for the Eskimo 
used to make great harvests of the eggs of 
the snow geese and mighty tasty they were 
too. 

Now I am living in the Province of 
Nova Scotia, and still enjoy an occasional 
goose hunt. I have now learned something 
about batteries, blinds, live and wooden de- 
coys, and sink boxes. The birds are harder 
to get but the chase loses none of its zest 
for that, tho the bags are small and the 
hunts few and far between. 

If the goose hunter has time, patience 
and money, not too much of the latter, he 
can find goose shooting on the southwest 
coast of Prince Edward Island, the coast 
of New Brunswick and the north and 
southwest coasts of Nova Scotia. 

Here the snow geese are not found, but 
brant and the big Canadas are plentiful, 
owing to the Migratory Bird Act being 
well enforced, and while one seldom, or 
ever, gets “his limit on geese” here, three 
or four big Canadas once in awhile ought 
to satisfy anyone. 

Goose memories—may they remain as 
ever green as the lucious eel grass the 
Canada geese wax fat on! 


Tembo! 
(Continued from page 29) 


buys a license for one or two and slays 
fifty; smuggling his ivory to some distant 
trading posts, where it is sold, bribing or 
outwitting officials who attempt to stamp 
out his nefarious trade. Natives who have 
never seen the face of white men know the 
value of ivory, and they use every means 
of trick and subterfuge most prevalent in 
their crafty brain to destroy elephants by 
spear and pitfall. The elephant has faced 
every kind of weapon, even fire—a ring 
of it where the natives catch a herd in 
long inflammable grasses, which sometimes 
grow 8 or 10 feet tall. As the flames 
approach, the herds mill around, then bunch 
when the flames lick nearer. As a last 
extremity the elephants charge into the 
roaring furnace in a mad effort to escape. 
Often their eyes are burnt out, and like 
birds of prey the warriors hang upon their 
heels, filling them with spears and arrows 
until they fall. 
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Fp many of the methods employed 
by natives in killing elephants are ex- 
ceedingly cruel, there is one that requires in 
its execution the most courageous daring 
and hardihood, a single warrior dealing the 
death-stroke to an elephant with a spear. 
The weapon employed is a heavy broad- 
bladed spear, 6 or 8 feet long, and 
weighted heavily at the handle. ‘Peter 
Tembo” (Peter Elephant), so called by the 
natives, is a Boer settler and a well-known 
elephant hunter in the Kivu country. He 
told me the following story: 

In the Walikali district he employed a 
fierce old warrior to demonstrate this 
highly dangerous and sensational method of 
elephant-hunting. Together they set out 
and explored the forest until a trail was 
found. The native followed the spoor 
for a time, then paused in a rather open 
jungle and ‘pointed ahead. To the white 
man there was absolutely nothing in view, 
but being an experienced hunter, he knew by 
the freshness of the trail that the elephant 
was not far off. Here the black man 
divested himself of his single raiment— 
a loin cloth—and smeared his body from 
head to foot with elephant dung. Farther 
on, the back of the elephant appeared above 
the shrubbery. At a gesture from the na- 
tive, the hunter dropped behind a dozen 
paces while the black approached cautiously. 
For some reason the elephant did not pause 
here long but moved on into the jungle. 
With the crouching movements of a leop- 
ard, the warrior followed, taking advan- 
tage of available cover for concealment. 
The elephant marched thru the jungle with 
slow, trustful deliberation, then suddenly 
paused and looked back toward the man, 
a hundred feet rearward. The _ black 
stopped too, and tho in plain sight of the 
elephant, remained perfectly still. 

Now the sight of the elephant is poor, 
tho his other facultics are of the 
keenest, and it is a peculiarity of most 
wild animals that only the moving object 
attracts the eye. A feeding deer may 
often be approached up wind by an ex- 
perienced hunter walking upright, provided 
he stops and remains motionless at that 
moment when the deer gives a spasmodic 
switch to its tail; for this is the warning 
that the animal is about to raise its head 
and look around before resuming feed 
again. The spearman—warned, perhaps, by 
some symptom that the elephant was about 
to stop—stood rigid in the dim light, while 
our elephant stared fixedly in his direction. 
The black was probably immune from dis- 
covery by scent, owing to the recent appli- 
cation of dung upon his skin, which must 
have given him the scent of a very odorif- 
erous elephant. 


_ a moment’s scrutiny the elephant 
moved off leisurely thru the jungle, 
pausing occasionally to pull down a tree 
branch, chew the sap from it, and toss it 
aside. Meanwhile, the native spearman crept 
on swittly, closer, ever closer to the ele- 
phant. Again the great beast paused. This 
time the black was within 50 feet of him 
and stood motionless beside the trunk of 
a large tree. While in anticipation of this 
coming event, the white man following at 


_some distance concealed himself from view. 


The elephant looked curiously at the spear- 
man for a moment, then turned and strode 
on again. With the speed and stealth of 
a running cat, the spearman glided up be- 
hind him. The elephant stopped and 
looked around, but the black dodged to the 
opposite side of his hindquarters. As the 
beast moved on, the spearman bounded to 
his side. 

In those brief seconds Peter Tembo saw 
him clutch the spear in both hands, and 
with a tremendous thrust drive it behind the 





elephant’s foreleg. With a scream of rage, 
the great beast wheeled toward his an- 
tagonist. But this was part of an in- 
genious plot woven for his destruction. 
The weighted end of the spear sank into 
the earth and the force of his heavy body 
against it drove the iron blade thru his 
heart. The elephant was practically his 
own executioner. 

This is one of the many tragedies in 
the life of the elephant. Yet he remains 
in his native stronghold, waxes strong in 
numbers, and with that uncanny wisdom 
which guides them thru the mysterious 
trails of their long lives they live—live 
where lesser game die before the encroach- 
ment of men. 

One day in the lowlands I followed the 
spoor of a bull and two cows; it led me 
thru some high elephant grasses, across 
a boggy muddy river, and out again along 
some stinking pools of slime and mud, 
thence into the forest. Here for some 
mysterious reason the trail split, then came 
together in the deep shadows of a denser 
forest. We followed again for a time, 
then I paused; something told me we 
were in error. The tracker was brought 
to task, as he was new and untried until 
now. He was informed that we were fol- 
lowing the trail of a cow, not the trail 
of a bull. I knew .what that meant, if 
the cow had a calf. He reiterated that he 
was right. I examined the trampled vege- 
tation as we went on, but could make little 
of it. The overcast sky deepened and the 
shadows darkened beneath the heavy vine- 
clad roof above. 

Now I stopped where a tree leaned over 
the dim tunnel made by the elephant. 
Standing beneath it, I could touch it with 
my hand. The elephant we followed had 
squatted and gone under. Its back had 
rubbed against the bark, tearing it off, 
leaving a white streak. I pointed out the 
skinned bark to my savage. The great 
bull could not have possibly gotten under 
this tree. He held up two fingers spread 
in the shape of a V, meaning that the trail 
of the bull would soon converge into the 
trail we followed. It was so dark I could 
but discern these two digits and the glint 
of white in his eyes. One hundred yards 
farther the jungle lightened and the wet 
leaves from the recent shower sparkled in 
the sun. The trail was slippery and boggy 
here among the oozy vegetation, and the 
jungle steaming hot. 

We had marched far that day and I 
was tired. This is my excuse for doing 
an unforgivable thing—one of utter 
stupidity in such an emergency. I handed 
the gun I carried to the tracker, who 
strolled a few yards ahead, and sat down 
He had never shot a rifle in his life. 
Neither had my makeshift gun-boy, who 
followed with my spare rifle. I stood 
mopping my brow, preparatory to insisting 
that we return to pick up the trail of the 
bull, when the tracker carrying my .30 
Winchester suddenly bounded like a 
frightened buck toward me. I was unarmed 
when he flung the rifle at me, or I grabbed 
it from him as he passed; but I had it 
in my hands as a cow elephant catapulted 
from the underbrush and rushed upon me. 
I fired repeatedly at the oncoming beast. 
She screamed horribly and planted her feet 
in front in an effort to stop. But her 
momentum on the wet ground brought her 
skidding up to within a few yards before 
she could right herself and go stumbling 
off into the jungle. Wet with the blood 
she had sprayed over me with her trunk, 
I turned to call up my absent tracker, and 
stared into the unflinching eyes of my sole 
companion—a rather undersized savage 
with but a strip of bark as a loin cloth, 
clutching a weapon he could not use—my 


spare gun. 


























Game Trophies from Africa 


Make a permanent and pleasant record of your 


hunt. Have the skins made into beautiful rugs, and 
the heads skilfully mounted to adorn the walls of 
your home or office. 

Send for Jonas Bros. Game Trophy Catalog (fully 
illustrated), with reproductions of famous mount- 
ings, price list, ete, Trophies of many kinds kept 
in stock, Sent on approval to responsible persons. 
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Ardmore, Oklahoma 
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Magnum rifles, single and double- 
barrel trap and field guns, rifle barrels 
in all calibers with guaranteed accuracy, 
restockers’ and shooters’ supplies. Re- 
stocking and remodeling. All guns 
made in our own factory. Best work 
only. Our Magnum rifles choice of all 
big-game hunters; used by the Roose- 
velt, Waldon, Wade, Sutton and Morden 
expeditions. If you want the best, 
write us for further information and 
descriptive literature. 
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HE lives and properties of the natives 
living in the shadow of the great Congo 
forest are in constant menace from the 
elephants. Each village must protect its 
crops, plantains, peas, potatoes, and corn 
from their depredations. 
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An eternal watch | 


is kept from the trees and raised platforms | 
among the gardens, and in the long night | 


hours the howls of these guards, directed | 


toward the raiding bands of elephants, re- 
sound dolefully thru the forest. 

In some districts the elephants become 
sO menacing against the natives, who are 
armed only with spears and arrows—puny 
weapons of offense against so huge an an- 
tagonist—that the Belgian Government 
sends detachments of black soldiers to 
drive them off or exterminate them. A 
herd of elephants oftentimes literally eats 
the unfortunate black man out of food and 
home, visiting the gardens each night, 
working havoc and destruction, and leav- 
ing for some distant jungle before dawn. 

One day a near-by village sent a runner 
to my camp with the information that 
elephants were destroying their shambas. 
I journeyed thither and came upon the 
spoor of some undersized cows and bulls, 
with their young. Occasionally my guides 
would discover some tracks slightly larger 
than the others, and would proclaim it a 
very large bull. Each time I saluted the 
assertion with a hearty laugh. The black 
men at first !o6ked at each other in won- 
derment, these were new guides, tho 
they were attempting to play upon the 
white man a very old trick. The blacks 
were not only interested in having the 
elephants driven from their neighborhood, 
but also in the prospect of the huge quan- 
tity of meat that would be theirs should 
one be slain. I refused to follow any of 
the tracks, much to their huge disgust, 
knowing they were individuals with small 
ivory. 

We were returning campward, knowing 
that none of the trails I had seen were 
worth following, when, crossing che path, 
the almost imperceptible trail of an ele- 
phant was discovered. I examined it care- 
fully, noted the great size of the forefeet, 
and decided it was a very large bull. We 
followed until the trail of several cows 
and calves joined. The rising hills, netted 
with thickening vegetation, rose toward 
the mountain heights, and thru this the 
elephants, three or four in number, had 
made straight for the wilder and denser 
thickets. It was impossible to see more 
than three or four paces ahead, owing 
to the darkness beneath the overhanging 
tree canopy, and we could hardly have 
passed thru the dense wood had we not 
been following a well-beaten trail made 
by the elephants. 

My guides, three little Batwa men of 
a semi-dwarfish tribe, each with a single 
strip of monkey skin around his loins, 
glided noiselessly thru the forest—the sun 
beating down here and there upon their 
naked, wriggling bodies. Without apparent 
reason they now halted—two slipped past 
me back to the rear. One, with a cautious 
gesture, advanced a dozen paces and 
paused, standing motionless on the gnarled 
roots of a tree. His outstretched arms 
pointed toward something ahead. The 
shadows were black as night, the foliage 
just ink-like splatters against the oufer 
rays of light beating in from above. I 
stepped ahead of the dwarf and stood pierc- 
ing thru the gloom, trying to distinguish 
the shapeless thing toward which he had 
pointed. Then glancing back to where the 
Batwa had stood but a few seconds before, 
I discovered the little man was gone. Ad- 
vancing with great caution, I made out the 
form of an undersized elephant cow. It 
moved off in ghost-like silence. Without 
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the slightest sound, the Batwa dwarf 
slipped from unknown jungle depths to 
my side. 


GAIN I followed the little fellow thru 
corridors of jet. Again he paused and 
stood rock still, assuming that peculiar 
crouch common to these little people. Be- 
yond his index finger I knew was an ele- 
phant, but in the blending forest shadows 
was unable to distinguish any shape among 
the tangled network of foliage and 
shadows. The crash of rending branches 
told that a monstrous body moved, with 
sudden violence, ahead. Simultaneously 
with the sound departed my dwarf. 
groped forward a score of paces, when 
loomed a great shadow. It was huge and 
undefinable. It came toward me slowly, 
trampling down everything in its path. In 
the day-night of the jungle I made out the 
form of an elephant of immense size. He 
paused seven paces from where I stood. 
I cuddled the rifle sights to a point where 
the gleam of ivory crossed the trunk, and 
fired. As he turned, two more rapid shots 
in the ear brought him crashing down. 

Reaching the beast’s side, I was amazed 
at the size of his tusks. They were close 
to 9 feet in length and very symmetrical 
While I gazed down on this rare and beau- 
tiful trophy, the Batwa guides appeared— 
their hungry eyes taking in the mountain 
of flesh that was to be theirs. 

There is no telephone, telegraph, or 
radio in the African jungle, but on the 
wings of the wind flew the news that an 
elephant was down. Batwa like vultures, 
smelling the meat, glided in. They came 
in ones and twos and bunches and dozens. 
They sailed into the elephant with every 
conceivable kind of weapon, hacking and 
cutting thru the thick hide, swarming over 
it like ants until the great beast was cov- 
ered with a squirming mass of humanity, 
standing to their arm pits in blood and 
gore. A deafening tumult arose as the 
fighting, screaming butchers flung the meat 
they cut to the surrounding ring of naked 
women, who bore it off in baskets. With 
surprising speed the huge carcass disap- 
peared; and while my men labored cutting 
out the tusks from the bony fortifications 
that surrounded them, the bloody orgy 
gradually subsided. As one by one the 
butchers disappeared, silence again reigned 
in the jungle around the well-picked bones 
of the great Tembo. 

(Continued in next issue) 


Exceptions to the Rule 


(Continued from page 14) 


waters of the Peace River, some few years 
ago, two white trappers established winter 
quarters. Early the following spring, one 
of them made his way in haste to the near- 
est post of the Northwest Mounted Police 
and reported, in brief, the following story: 

Late one afternoon, after the first spring 
thaw, one of the men killed a moose, some 
little distance from camp. Next morning, 
he returned to butcher it and pack the meat. 
His rifle would be a useless encumbrance. 
He laid it aside, and carrying only an ax 
and knife, he back-tracked thru the snow. 
This cutting-up and packing-in meat was 
an old story with him now, and no doubt 
he considered himself as safe, unarmed, as 
a golfer alone on the links—if indeed he 
thought at all. Over the soft snow, his 
approach was noiseless, and the wind was 
blowing toward him. A screen of brush 
concealed the kill. Of the deadly peril 
lurking there, he had no premonition. Gaunt 
and famished after its long winter’s sleep, 
and with the disposition of a fiend, a 
grizzly was feeding on the carcass of the 
moose. It must have charged him instantly. 


He met it with dauntless courage and one 
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futile blow of the ax, for there was blood 
and hair on the blade, but a sweep of that 
mighty paw was enough..... 

When he failed to return, his partner 
followed the tracks, discovered the tragedy, 
and left at once to report it to the Mounted 
Police. An officer was dispatched to verify 
the story, and photographed the body be- 
fore it was disturbed. The picture, which 
is in possession of a friend of mine, well- 
known in that locality, is not a pretty one. 
It was his opinion that grizzlies are apt 
to make unprovoked attacks only in the 
spring, soon after emergence from their 
winter dens, and that this bear probably 
was an exceptionally vicious animal. Such 
incidents, fortunately, are rare enough to 
be of negligible importance. Colonel Roose- 
velt hunted and killed many grizzlies. In 
only one instance was he deliberately at- 
tacked, and not until he had aroused the 
bear to desperation by several mortal 
wounds. 


HE second incident involves the cougar, 
and those who are acquainted with this 
cowardly, tho fearsome-looking beast, will 
agree that it is indeed an extraordinary case. 
The horrible facts, however, are thoroly 
proven and beyond dispute. According to 
the Smithsonian Institution, the incident is 
the only one of its kind on record, and 
happily so. The mounted body of the 
cougar is now on exhibition in the Wash- 
ington State Historical Society Building at 
Tacoma. In the following account, I have 
omitted only the names of the principals: 
Okanogan County lies away up in north- 
ern Washington, touching the Canadian 
line and bounded upon the west by the 
Cascade Divide. The eastern portion is 
desert and irrigated land, and the western 
mountainous and wild. At a point where 
the foothills break down into the plains, 
are two lonely ranches, about a mile apart. 
A road connects them, but there is a cut- 
off for foot travel via a trail thru a woody 
canyon. Late one winter afternoon, a small 
figure might have been seen, plodding 
cheerily along in the crisp snow thru this 
canyon, his mittened hands deep in the 
pockets of his mackinaw. A boy, 13 years 
old, was going for a team of mules at the 
neighboring ranch. The weather was bit- 
Ser lV 00IGs..<::51.0: 6 

Let us follow the grim story of those 
small footprints. Suddenly, they stopped, 
swerved to one side, and then continued on 
down the canyon. Upon a ledge of rock, 
not far ahead, were the padmarks of a 
cougar. Near the mouth of the canyon, 
among the pinewoods, the boy’s tracks 
stopped a second time, but here they turned 
and came back again, in pitiful little 
strides 3 or 4 feet apart, while be- 
hind and to the right were the marks of 
big pads. Abruptly, these ended, and re- 
commenced again at a spot a few feet 
farther where the snow was trampled and 
beaten down. The running footprints were 
shorter now, and two small mittens and an 
unopened clasp-knife lay in the snow. Once 
more the padmarks vanished, and smashed 
into the footprints for the last time, where 
the snow was crimson..... 

That night, with lanterns, a heart-rending 
search discovered what the man-eater had 
left. The county and state put their best 
“varmint” hunters to work, but it was not 
until a month later and about 10 miles 
away from the scene of this tragedy that 
the cougar was caught in a trap and killed. 
The contents of its stomach showed hair 
and bones which were proved to be of 
human origin. It is idle to speculate 
whether or not the cougar would have 
attacked, if the boy had stood his ground. 
Probably not, but that it was an exception- 
ally bold and vicious animal—a criminal 





of its species—cannot be doubted, and any 
carnivorous animal, maddened by hunger, 
may be dangerous. The little fellow had 
bravely outfaced the beast, when they first 
met, but the second encounter was too 
much, as well it might have been for one 
far older. 


HE third incident is less tragic, but it 
was a close call and has to do with the 
huge gray timber-wolf of the Northwest. 
Relatively, these animals are fairly nu- 
merous still, in the dense forests of the 
Olympic Peninsula in western Washington. 
They are very destructive of game but are 
seldom encountered as they are very furtive 
and intelligent, and appreciate that man is 
their deadly enemy. The following story, 
then, which came to me thru a friend who 
is acquainted with the facts and who can 
be relied upon, is all the more extraordi- 
nary. Personally, I have never yet seen 
a timber-wolf, altho I have traveled much 
in country where they doubtless ranged. 
The event occurred in June, 1916, up in 
the wilderness along the Elwha River, a 
stream flowing north out of the Mount 
Olympus National Forest. According to 
Grant W. Humes of Elwha, Wash., 
Chris Morganroth, district’ forest ranger, 
was walking alone and unarmed down 
the trail along the river, when sud- 
denly two huge wolves appeared in the trail 
behind him. Normally, at first sight of a 
man, these animals would have been but a 
flash of gray vanishing into the timber, 
but now they showed such a bold and ag- 
gressive front—particularly the larger one, 
a male—that Morganroth looked about him 
in desperation for a means of escape. Near 
by rose a small broken stub, about 12 feet 
high. He “shinned” up it, and there he 
hung helplessly, his arms clasped over the 
splintered top, while the brutes calmly sat 
on their haunches, underneath, and watched 
him! His feelings may be imagined— 
altho Mr. Humes did not enlighten me on 
this point. After fifteen or twenty minutes 
of this torture, Morganroth could maintain 
his hold no longer, and dropped. Fortunate- 
ly, they gave way a few yards, cowed no 
doubt by his bold front, but followed him 
on down the trail, twice again approaching 
very close and threatening him viciously. 
This endured for about a mile, until sensing 
danger, they gave up the pursuit. Morgan- 
roth met Mr. Humes, and arming them- 
selves, they went back up the trail to- 
gether, hot for vengeance, but could find 
no trace of the animals. In characteristic 
western fashion, this was considered a 
prime joke on poor Morganroth, but I 
doubt if he appreciated its humor! Cer- 
tainly, had the wolves pressed the attack, 
he would have been torn to pieces in an 
instant. Only his courage saved him. 


Seven Broadbill in One Year 


(Continued from page 13) 


“Let’s celebrate the Fourth of July by 
bringing in a buster,” Thad suggested. 

I smiled at his artlessness. He might 
have been saying, “Let’s boost a goldfish 
out of the aquarium for the Fourth.” 

It happened that July’s first bow was 
a chilling one. There was high fog in the 
early morning and a northeast wind. Then 
the wind changed to an early westerly 
and soon it was blowing hard. We saw one 
broadbill. He came up looking for sun- 
shine, found it too cool and rough, and 
dove back without wasting much time. 
Conditions grew worse so we turned to- 
ward the Island and made home by 4 
o'clock, tired from buffeting the sea. 

On Saturday, July 2, Avalon was 
athrong with a holiday crowd. I laid aside 
the temptation to be a part of the leisurely 





mob. A smooth sea was calling, and mod- 
erately warm sunshine smiled from clear 
skies. We ran straight out from Avalon 
for 10 miles. By that time the sun was 
hot and the ocean a glassy floor. To our 
practiced eyes a fin showed up like a sail 
on such a sea as that. J took to the crow’s 
nest myself. In shori order I sighted a 
fish, way off to the horizon. I lost him, 
then picked him up again. 

I rushed down to my rod while we shot 
full power ahead. The fish pepped up as 
we slowed down to circle him. He jumped 
clear of the water while we watched in 
a daze of delight. I had little hope of 
getting a strike after the jump. It seldom 
happens that one does. He was such a 
difficult fish to keep sight of, for he played 
just under the water most of the time in- 
stead of surfacing. We had to watch 
closely to catch the shadowy color of 
him. 

Our first presentation of a bait was not 
a good one, but he caught sight of it in 
spite of the fact that we had swung out 
so far that we put his vision to a hundred- 
foot test. He rushed the bait, plowing up 
the water as he came, and before I had 
time to think he struck it a terrific blow 
and promptly started away. I was afraid 
he had felt the hook, so after letting him 
run for 600 feet I came up on him with 
all my strength. The next moment I sang 
inwardly. He was hooked! 

The fight developed into a fast running 
one. For most of two hours we could 
see him threshing back and forth on the 
surface. 





“What’s the matter with that bird?” in- | 


quired Sid. 
“Guess he’s a fancy dancer,’ Thad re- 
marked frowningly. 


I had had my misgivings. This surface | 


racing was too prolonged to be natural. 
Moreover there was a peculiar jerking mo- 
tion on the line which made me suspect 
the leader played an unwarranted part in 
this fight. 


N a little over two hours the fish came 
to the boat broadside. The hook was firm 
in his tail and the leader was bound thru 
his mouth, coming out the other side. This 
made the strain on the fish severe, and 
it cut down the time of the fight. It gave 





a slight illustration of what the new air- | 


plane leader could do when tangled round 
a swordfish. Had this broadbill been firmly 
lassoed I would have experienced one of 
the ten-minute miracles, and in such case 
I would have brought him in only as a 
specimen for photographs and to hand over 
to the Avalon fish market after our usual 
custom. 

“T said we’d show them something for 
the Fourth,” Thad bragged happily. 

“*Tain’t the Fourth yet,” grinned Sid. 





“Tt’ll swing for the holiday crowd,” Thad | 


protested. “And maybe we'll show ’em 
another one by Monday.” 


“You can’t tell nothin’ about it,” Sid | 


acquiesced. 

I laughed. 

Up to this time we had sighted seven 
swordfish, hooked five of them, lost three 
and caught two, results more remarkable 
than any I had had in all my years of 
broadbill fishing. No wonder the boys 
had such extravagant hopes! 

There was no celebration for us on the 
Fourth of July. The stretch of days from 
July 3 to July 12 was most discourag- 
ing. We had a northwesterly for three 
days, and angry white-capped seas—then 
a mighty ground swell followed by more 
wind, days when the boat rode drunkenly 
and there was a scarcity of fish. 

On July 8, the most passable day of 
the lot, but none too good at that, we saw 
five swordfish and had one strike which 
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I missed. At any rate I had a thrill, the 
first in a long time. From my position 
I could see every movement of the fish— 
watched him circle and recircle—come. look 
at the bait, refuse it, come again, strike 
at the bait without taking it, continue in 
his circle, then return to strike the bait 
again. He stayed behind it and made a 
third and a fourth strike. It was wonder- 
ful to watch this enormous fish toy with 
that bait like a cat with a mouse. Satisfied 
at last that he had killed it, he opened his 
mouth, took hold of it and gradually sank 
out of sight. The minute he disappeared 
I felt the line slack. For reasons of his 
own he decided the bait was undesirable 
and let go. We pulled it in and found it 
badly mashed. 

Sharks worked the channel hungrily dur- 
ing this period. There were no small fish, 
nor any birds. 

We had an experience a little later which 
made up for the misery of all those days, 
After many dull hours on one occasion of 
seemingly fruitless quest, I was attracted 
by a great splashing in the distance, and 
even before I exclaimed about it, I saw 
a whale in the air. I thought he was 
jumping for fun, and would continue his 
frolic, so I called to the boys to run that 
way quickly and give me a chance to 
photograph. 


T brief intervals the whale showed on 
the surface threshing the water vio- 
lently. That was a new antic to me. I won- 
dered about it. It was too unusual for play. 
Moreover, he was racing in headlong flight 
despite the many times he slacked up for 
these frenzied movements. We ourselves 
were running 10 knots an hour, and still 
we gained nothing on him. The half turn 
and the side-long threshing of the tail of 
the whale indicated some action of defense. 
I had seen whales lob-tail. It is a violent 
threshing usually resorted to just before 
a whale sounds. At any other time it is 
an indication of fury. This was another 
order of lob-tailing. The whale shot over 
the surface with each action, beating air 
and water with his tail, and throwing a 
tremendous cloud of spray everywhere. It 
was while I was watching this unusual 
propulsion that a big broadbill burst out 
of the water directly behind the whale. 
Whale and swordfish disappeared together, 
soon to come on the surface again. Then 
i remembered the claim of old whalers that 
a swordtish wil! attack a whale. If ever 
it happened it was happening now. The 
broadbill was following the whale, and at 
times they raced on the surface almost side 
by side. We could not keep up with them 
and were losing distance all the time. I 
watched them until they disappeared. I 
am fully convinced that each time the 
whale’s pace was slackened and he floun- 
dered so grotesquely the swordfish was 
piercing him with his sword. 

After nine relentlessly fatiguing days 
we prayed for change Besides being keen 
for a fight we were hungry for another 
broadbill steak. The meat of the broadbill 
swordfish is the finest fish food in the 
world. News that a broadbill has been 
brought in always sends Avalon housewives 
rushing to the fish market, and it is only 
a matter of hours before orders are placed 
that cover the very last pound. 

(Concluded in next issue) 


All Up There ‘‘Marche”’ 


(Continued from page 17) 


were out of 
swinging trot! 

If this account arouses some recognition 
for the huskies, those humble servants, it 
will have accomplished its purpose. Kind- 
ness will tame even the wild wolf, and it 


sight with that deceptive 
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is most effective with their kindred. It is 
true that you will find shirkers and thieves 
and cross-grained individuals among their 
ranks; but you will find the same variations 
in an equal number of dogs from almost 
any other breed. Often their very imper- 
fections will win your regard. Fox, who 
is such a clever slacker. arouses our admir- 
ation whenever he decides to make himself 
a good fellow and do his share. And a 
little recognition from Musqua who is so 
consistently bearish, is quite as pleasing as 
the constant, friendly expressions of affec- 
tion by his mates. 

Don’t be too ready to cry, “Wolf, wolf,” 
when huskies are mentioned. It is a fre- 
quent boast that white men are conquering 
the Arctic. It is true enough; but in fair- 
ness, we should add, “Their dogs—their 
huskies—have made it possible.” 


Part II—Tue Dersy HvuSKIES 


HE huskies that are seen in the dog 

derbies are a novel type, bred and 
trained expressly for racing. These races, 
which were first held in Alaska, have swept 
across the continent like wild-fire, tho they 
have waned in Alaska. Ashton, Idaho ; Banff, 
Alta.; The Pas, Man., and Prince Albert 
and Big River in Saskatchewan have all 
had some prominence in staging endurance 
trials for sled dogs. In the last few years 
dog derbies have become the fashion at the 
winter carnivals in the East At the Lake 
Placid Club meet; in North Conway, N. 
H., and at Quebec City this winter (1928) 
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all the prominent derby contenders have 
met before they wind up the season in The 
Pas and at Prince Albert. A recognized 
circuit has been created. 

What these racing huskies accomplish 
is nothing short of marvelous. By mating 
greyhounds or staghounds with wolves or 
huskies an animal is produced that is rangy 
and fleet and a good “stayer” over a dis- 
tance. They are finer-boned and lighter in 
the middle than the freighters. They are 
deep- chested and have a free, ground- 
gaining stride. They are not so heavily 
coated as the ordinary huskies, and that is 
a great advantage on mild racing days. 

“Shorty” Russick was the pioneer in 
using hound-huskies, and they brought him 
fame. Fortune too, perhaps; but that is 
doubtful in view of the great expense in- 
volved in feeding a large string of dogs 
thruout the year and in traveling thou- 
sands of miles between derbies. One of 
The Pas drivers informed the writer that 
it cost him $600 for dog feed each year. 

Here are some records, past and present, 
over varying distances: 

In 1916, Fred Ayer’s team, which were 
bred up from a fox-hound, covered the 
Nome to Solomon (Alaska) course of 65 
miles in the remarkable time of 5 hours 
35 minutes, maintaining a speed of almost 
13 miles per hour. And this year (1928) 
the famous Leonard Seppala from Alaska 
drove his team of Siberian huskies over 
the 18-mile course at Lake Placid in 1 
hour 21 minutes, averaging better than 
13 miles per hour, tho the course was cov- 
ered with 2 feet of freshly-fallen snow. 

Seppala scored another win this year at 
the 130-mile three-day lap-race at North 
Conway, N. H. But he was beaten by a 
margin of three minutes: by Emile St. 
Goddard, the flying Frenchman from The 
Pas, at Quebec. The winner averaged 
better than 11 miles per hour for the 123 
miles (three laps of 41 miles daily). And 


last year, when he drove to victory in The 
Pas race, he was timed reeling off 14 miles 
per hour. 





And for the former, long-distance, non- 
stop races, the records are quite astounding. 
In 1924, Shorty Russick won the 200-mile 
non-stop race at The Pas, in the almost 
fabulous time of 23 hours 52 minutes, 
averaging approximately 8% miles per 
hour, breaking trail for almost the entire 
distance. The Winnipeg-to-St. Paul race 
in 1917 was the longest dog-race ever 
staged; over a course of 520 miles. And 
the winners completed the course in exactly 
ten days. And that was remarkable time, 
considering that it was late in the season, 
when the snow had almost disappeared. Be- 
sides, they were traveling thru a thickly- 
settled region, frequently delayed at rail- 
way crossings and by admiring crowds in 
the towns they passed thru. It’s a tribute 
to them that they finished the race. 


HOSE long races have given place to 

the lap system. The new-style races 
are much more humane. It is doubtful if it 
was not downright cruelty to make the 
poor dogs go thru such _ heart-breaking 
efforts; their utter exhaustion at the finish 
was pitiful. As conditions now are, the 
spectators are able to view the start and 
finish of each day’s racing. Often the 
course is so arranged that the dogs circle 
back to the starting point every hour. Be- 
fore, they only glimpsed the dogs at the 
start and saw no more of them until the 
finish. If on account of weather condi- 
tions the finish was delayed until some un- 
earthly hour of night, few were on hand 
to witness it. 

In the derbies you will notice that the 
drivers use as a rule the light Alaska sleds 
and the two-by-two hitch with the leader 
running free. Seven or nine ‘dogs to a 
team is customary, but sometimes eleven 
or twelve are used at the outset of a race. 
The rules stipulate that dogs may be 
dropped from the team on account of sick- 
ness or from lameness, but only after they 
have finished the day’s run. A dog that 
cannot continue with his team must be 
brought in on the sled. The advantage of 
starting with a long string of dogs is 
obvious: if two or three dogs must be 
taken out, there will be seven or eight left 
to carry on the race. Plenty of dog power 
is an advantage to the driver, for it allows 
him a chance to ride the runners when 
affairs are going smoothly; saving his 
strength for passing spurts or for making 
a whirlwind finish. 

These racing dogs are chosen not for 
speed alone. They must have all the rac- 
ing qualities: the racing heart, tractability 
and obedience. Some of the derby teams 
do not impress one with their uniformity, 
but every dog is, we might say, hand- 
picked. Ross Moxley’s “Shorty” was a 
little mite of a dog, of a collie-hound cross. 
He was about the size of a large jack- 
rabbit, but he could run “like a scairt cat” 
and he knew his business as leader; which 
he proved when his owner came from be- 
hind to win the 1926 Prince Albert Derby 
—160 miles in 16 hours 45 minutes, One 
quitter will spoil a team; one fight or one 
wrong turn may mean the loss of the race. 

The racing huskies are conditioned and 
trained quite as carefully as other derby 
entrants. After a race, they are massaged 
with alcohol and no expense is spared for 
their food. Their feet are tended care- 
fully, and at the first signs of soreness they 
are fitted with moccasins. Dog derbies 
are thrilling affairs, but the solicitude of 
the drivers for their dogs is the most pleas- 
ing feature of all. 

Sled-dog racing, especially in its present 
form, is clean sport. It has brought rec- 
ognition to the dogs and is doing much to 
improve them. Dog-derbies are as uncer- 
tain as horse races, and the interest 1s 
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Science of Fly Fishing for Trout (Shaw; 6.00 
Secrets of the Salmon (Hewitt).. 3.00 
Streamcraft (Holden) ............. 3.00 
Tales of Fishes (Zane Grey) 4.00 
Tales of Fishing Virgin Seas (Zane Grey).. 5.00 
Tales of Lonely Trails (Zane Grey).... 4.00 
Tales of New Zealand (Zane Grey).... 5.00 
Tales of Southern Rivers (Zane Grey). 4.00 
Telling on the Trout (Hewett)........0000+ 2.50 
Trout Fly-Fishing in America (Southard)........ 10.00 
BOWS Tete CBIR) ceccecrcccsssncccsecesessectecsorestecoencsessest 3.00 

CAMPING AND TRAPPING 

Art of Trapping (Connor) .50 
AutocaMPing (BrimMEe?)  ........scccsscssrersersssererssveseees 2.00 


Backwoods Surgery and Medicine (Moody) 
Bungalows, Camps and Mountain Houses 
Camp and Trail Methods (Kreps).. 
Camp Cookery (Kephart).................. 
Camp Kits and Camp Life (Niblick) 
Camp Craft (Miller)... 
Camp-Fires and Guide- 
Camp Grub (Jessup) ee 
Camping (Kephart) Py f >) 
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Camping Out (A Manual on Organized Camp- 

ing) ... 00 
Camping and oodcraft 2.50 
Camps, Log Cabins, Lodges and 

(Brimmer) 00 





Canadian Wilds (Hunter)...... 
Deadfalls and Snares (Harding)... 
Ferrets, Facts and Fancies 
Fox Trapping (Harding) 
Fur Buyer’s Guide (Harding)... 
Fur Farming (Harding) 
Fur Farming for Profit (Ashbrook)...........00 
Fur Farming, The Weasel Family (Hodgson).. 
Fur Trade in America (Laut) ues 
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Ginseng and Other Medical Plants.. 1.25 
Home Manufacture of Furs and Skins 1.50 
Home Tanning Guide (Harding)... 1. 


Home Taxidermy for Pleasure a 
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Knots, Splices and Rope Work (Verrill). 








Land Cruising and Prospecting. .ccscssscsssssvessessseeseeee 
Langwith’s Atlas 
Lives and Complete Angler (Walt0D) .......s 





Mink Booklet (Lamb) 
Mink Farming (White) 
Mink Farming (Edwards).... 
Mink Raising (McClintock).. 
Mink Trapping (Harding) 
Motor Campcraft  (Brimmer).......cccsssccssssercseesers 
Motor Camping (Long) 
Motor Camping Book, The (Jessop)... 
Motor Camping on Western Trails 
Mountain Cottage Portfolio 
Muskrat Farming (Edwards)......... 
Muskrat Farming (Hodgson)... 
Outdoor Handy Book (Beard)....... 




























Outdoorsman’s Handbook, The (Miller).. 1.50 
Packing and Portaging (Wallace)......... -— oo 
Practical Fur Ranching (O. Kuechler)................ 2.00 
Practical Hints on Breeding and Raising 
Muskrats in Pens (McKinley).......ceccseseceeneeee 1.50 
Rabbit Raising (Sawin) 50 
Raccoon Raising (Edwards).. 1.50 
Raising Beavers for Profit (Hodgson). 1.50 
Raising Fur-Bearing Animals (Patton) 6. 
Raising Fur Rabbits (Hodgson).... 3.5 
Raising Mink for Profit (Hodgson).. 3: 
Raising Muskrats for Profit (Hodgson)... F 


Real Log Cabin (Aldrich) 
Roughing It Smoothly (Jessop)... 
Science of Trapping (Kreps)........ 
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Shelters, Shacks and Shanties (Beard)..... 
Silver Fox Ranching (Hodgsen) 
Sportsman’s Workshop, The (Miller) 
Steel Traps (Harding)... 
Successful Muskrat Farming 
Taxidermy (Hornaday) 
Taxidermy (Pray) 
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Airedale, The (Haynes) $ 
Ail About Aliredales (Palmer) paper.............00+ 
Cloth se 
American Hunting Dog, The (Miller) 
Amateur Trainer (Haberlein) paper 
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Taxidermy and Museum Exhibitors (Rowley Cloth 

bo OR ee 00 Beagle, The (Prentiss) 
Tracks and Tracking 00 Bird Dog Days (Lytle) 

Trail Craft (Fordyce)............. 50 Breaking a Bird Dog (Lytle). 










00 Bull Terrier, The (Haynes)..... 
00 Complete Bull Dog (Simmonds). 
50 Complete Dog Books, The (Bruette) .. 
00 Coyote Coursing (Almirall)............ 

Winter Camping (Carpenter)... 00 Noberman Pinscher (Schmidt) 
Wolf and Coyote Trapping (Harding)... aa .00 Dog Encyclopedia (Judy).......... 
Woodcraft (Kephart)........ 75 Dr. Little’s Dog Book (Little) 
Woodcraft for Women 1.00 Forty Years Beagling in the U. S..... 


HUNTING AND SHOOTING Foxhound, gg Ag oe 1.09 


Fox Terrier, (Haynes)... 
Ackerman’s Sportsman’s Guide... 


Trapping in Northern Canad: ‘ 
Trapping, Tanning and Taxidermy... 
Vacation on Trail (Davenport)... 
Wild Animals (Hubbard)........... 
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Across Mongolian Plains (Andrews).. ae Modern Airedale, The (Philips). 50 
African Game Trails (Roosevelt), 2 vol 6.00 Police Dog, The (Brockwell)....... 2.50 
American Game Bird Shooting (Grinn*1l). 5.00 Practical Dog Breeding (Haynes) 1.00 
American Rifle (Whelen) 6.00 Practical Dog Keeping (Haynes) . 1.00 
American Shotgun, The (Askins)........ 2.00 Quail and the Quail Dog (Ripley) ........ccssesereee 1.00 
An African Holiday (Sutton).... 2.25 Sandy Oorang (Lytle) ........ccccsseereee 50 
Automatic Pistols (Pollard) 1.75 Scottish and Irish Terriers (Haynes) 1.00 
Bows and Arrows (Duff).... 2.00 Shepherd or Police Dog (Meyer).. 1.00 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies (Horn- Sporting Dog, The (Graham).. 1.75 
aday) 5.00 Sporting Spaniels (Stewart). 50 
Camp Fires in Desert and Lava (Hornaday)... 5.00 The Story of Jack (Lytle)........... 50 
Camp Fires in the Yukon (Aver) ....cscccsessessceere 3.00 Training the Bird Dog (Whitford - 2.00 
A Catalog of Firearms for the Collector Training the Police Dog (Kollet)...... ae 
pT RES POE ae 3.50 Twentieth Century Bird Dog 
Complete Sportsman’s Guide (Buzzacott)............ 1.50 (Shelley): paper, $1.50; cloth..........scccsescssseseeee 2.00 
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East of the Sun and West of the Moon (Roose- 























































velt) — 3.50 American Boy’s Handy Book (Beard)..............0 
Game Animals of Africa (Lydekker)..............000 9.00 American Natural History (Hornaday).. . 
Game Trails of British Columbia (Williams)... 5.00 Bird Guide—Game and Water Birds 
The Gorilla (Burbridge) 3.50 the Rockies, Illus. in Colors (Reed) 
Grizzly, The (Mills) 2.50 Bird Guide No, 2—Land Birds East of the 
History of Firearms (Pollard) .......cccscsssssessessrsees 12.50 Rockies, Illus. in colors (Reed) - 1.30 
Hunter’s Wanderings in Africa (Selous) . 4.00 Boys’ Own Book of Frontiersmen (Britt) 1.75 
Hunting and Comservation.............scccssssssssesseece-seses 5.00 Field Book of Birds of Southwestern m 
Hunting Big Game with Africa States (Wyman and Burnell)... 3.50 
(Shelley) 3.00 Jack Miner and the Birds (Miner).. 2 50 
Hunting the Wild Turkey (Turpin).......ccccccssee 1.50 Memory Trails (Wright).... 1.25 
Hunting With Bow and Arrow (Pope).....c...c0+ 2.50 Minds and Manners of Wi 50 


5.00 aday) a 
2509 Natural History Animals (Jennison)... 
250 Nature’s Silent Call (Deason)............. 





Illustrated Africa (Boyce) 
In the Alaska Yukon Gamelands (McGuire)... 
In Brightest Africa (Akeley).......... - 
widens a ry ; Practical Value of Birds (Henderson).. 
a as 5 Be 75 Problems of Bird Migration (Thomson) 
= eo ry Propagation of Wild Birds (Job)....... 
; F 2.¢ - - - 
peg ne gy! me 2.00“ Ring-Necked Grizzly, The (Miller)... 
Long phosters ‘The (Altsheler) “9, Rocky Mountain Wonderland (Mills). 
Man-Eaters of savo (Patterson) 2:50 Spell of the Rockies, The (Mills)....... 
Modern Rifle, The (Bevis and Donovan)... 1.25 Thru Field and Mgr ne —— 
Moose Book (Merrill) o " Upland Game Birds (Van Dyke)....... 
“No Hunti ” Lytle) Waiting in the Wilderness (Mills).. 
ont aoe thas Gen Watched by Wild Animals (Mills)..... 
oe vest ge Water Fowl Family, The (Van Dyke).. 
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Our Rifles (Sawyer)........ . Wild Life in the Rockies (Mills)....... ; 250 
a aaa of an American Hunter ae Wild Life in the Rockies (Ruxton)............ ap (ee 
Plantation Game Trails (Rutledge)........ seernvennecenes 3.50 MISCELLANEOUS 

RTS (METSM OD) ne ne 3.50 ACHEEY | (ELMER) wnnnnnmnnnnmnnnnnnnennn $ 5.00 
Records of Big Game (Ward) 7th edition........ 15.00 Boat ae eT eon 1 50 
Riflecraft (Landis) 1.09 Book of Winter Sports (Die 1.50 
Rifle Marksmanship 1.00 Book of Winter Sports (W hite).. 2.75 
Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Askins). 1.00 pmo 7 =. ey ton and “—_ 
Rifles and Shotguns (Miller). 2.50 “(PAMKertOM) — cscsssesesesesseesseee i ceecscse eshte 1.00 
a Gun oe rene ee 2.00 Fifty Years on the Old Frontier (Cook).. 4.00 
Shooting Over Decoys (Hamilton) yo First Aid to Animals (Leonard).... . 2.50 
Shot Guns (Pollard). - 1.75 Fighting Red Cloud Warriors (Brinistool). aimed 1.00 
Svort in Field and Forest (Ripley) 2.00 Indian Sign Language (Tomkins) paper, $1.00; 
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50 «Qh, Ranger!’ (Albright and Taylor). 
Oregon Sketches (Smith)..............000 

Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Ca ee .00 Outdoor Photography (Dimrock).. 
Stalking Big Game with a Camera (Maxwell) 9.2 Outdoor Signaling (Wells)....... 

Still Hunter, 00 Pheasant Farming (Simpson) 
Tales of Western Mountaineer (Rusk). 50 Rediscovered Country (White)... 
Tales of Wild Turkey Hunting (Everitt). 00 Reptiles of the World (Ditmars).. 
The Adventurous Bowman (Pope)......... Rhymes from a Roundup Camp (Coburn).. 
Tiger Trail. in Southern Asia (Sutto wisi 25 Riata and Spurs (Sirengo)... 
Trail Life in the Canadian Rockies (Mitchell) 00 Ship Model Making (McCan 
Trapping Wild Animals in the Malay Jungles Ship Model Making (McCann) 


Sporting Firearms (Kephart)......... 
Sporting Firearms of Today (Curtis) 
Sporting Rifles (Winans)... 
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Trigger Fingers (White) 2.00 Six Years with the Texas Rangers (Gillett)... 
Whit?-Tailed Deer (NeWs0M)........c..cccccecseccsseeceses 3. Skiing (Paulsen) 00 





Wilderness of the Upper Yukon (Sheldon) Small Boat Building... . 
Wilafowlers (Bradford) Small Boat Navigation. (Sterling). 
Wildfowling Tales (Hazelton).......... ane Sporteraft for All Year (Van Horn). 
Wing Shooting and Angling (Conett).. ~- 2.50 Taes of Wild Turkey Hunting (Everett).. 
. 1.00 ‘Trail Dust of a Maverick (Brintstool).. 
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longer sustained. There are no bookmak- 
ers and no mutuels. It’s “sport for sport’s 
sake” out in the good, open air of winter. 
Following one of these races is like taking 
a tonic. Prove it for yourself, first chance 
you have. 


What Are the Facts? 


(Continued from page 19) 


trouble of analysis or investigation the pre- 
dictions that are made that without closed 
seasons all our game is doomed to extermi- 
nation. It is much easier to make such 
predictions than it is to work steadily and 
quietly to secure the remedies which we 
know will protect the game, and chief 
among these is efficient law enforcement. 

“The late Emerson Hough for more than 
twenty years predicted the extermination of 
American game in twenty years, and the 
fact that it had not become exterminated 
during his lifetime did not in any way 
affect his statement. The date was con- 
tinually shoved ahead. . Frank Forester, 
seventy-five years ago, predicted the ex- 
termination of American game by the year 
1900. If one will read his books, he will 
be agreeably surprised to find that more 
game is being taken today by a larger 
number of people in most of the country 
where he formerly hunted than actually 
existed at the time he made his predictions. 

“It was not closed seasons that saved 
this game.” 

What saved it was law enforcement, 
improved public sentiment and an efficient 
check to the commercialism in game, and 
this result was brought about solely by 
sportsmen, organized in game protective 
associations. 

At another place in the same statement, 
in speaking against an arbitrary and exces- 
sive reduction, I said, “I am forcibly re- 
minded of the parable of the talents. This 
nation of ours has been richly endowed 
with the assets of wild game. For many 
years the endowment was squandered, just 
because there was so much of it that the 
users were content to be spendthrifts, but 
all of us here during our lifetimes have 
witnessed one of the most remarkable 
changes of outlook and action that has 
ever occurred. We are now in the midst 
of a hopeful and vigorous renaissance. The 
attitude of the day is to use our talents 
wisely and to make them produce more. 
Shall we, at this stage of the game, admit 
defeat and wrap our talent in a napkin 
and bury it in the ground? ... There is 
something deadening about mere prohibi- 
tions. It is the failure in life who says 
that anything is doomed, or that anything 
is impossible. The resolute, active, coura- 
geous man faces every situation in a dif- 
ferent way. He does not minimize the 
difficulties, but he convinces himself and 
his fellows that worth-while results can 
be accomplished, and with such an attitude 
success is gained.” 


AM not against necessary and sensible 

season and bag limit reductions, but I 
am against withholding from our citizens 
any reasonable enjoyment of our natural 
resources for merely theoretical and arbi- 
trary reasons. It is better, from my view- 
point, to preserve our game by active ad- 
ministrative measures, sanctuaries and law 
enforcement and such means, rather than 
by prohibitions which experience has shown 
are more likely than not to be ineffective. 
This is the position on which I stood in 
1923 and to which I still adhere. A reduc- 
tion of 75 per cent in shooting opportunity 
was and is unwarranted. More than this, 
if our National mind becomes propagan- 
dized to accept the doctrine against which 
I am writing, the doom of both game and 
its hunting is sealed. 
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Since this article is necessarily a refuta- 
tion of misstatement, I should like to add 
that I am not entirely the “deadly optimist” 
I have sometimes been pictured, and, inci- 
dentally, that I never made the fool state- 
ment, with which Dr. Hornaday has 
credited me, that there is more game now in 
this country than there ever was. Instead, 
I believe that the organized sportsmen and 
the State and Federal game departments 
(which of recent years have taken over 
a great part of the work formerly carried 
on exclusively by organized sportsmen) 
are at present up against the toughest prob- 
lem which has yet confronted them, and 
that game and shooting for most men will 
tomorrow be a thing of the past unless we 
concentrate on the big things and quit 
squabbling. We are fiddling while Rome 
is burning! 

It is a twofold problem, to save the 
game and to save shooting. The latter is 
by far the more difficult. 

The game has no longer natural retreats, 
inaccessible because of distance and time, 
and law-made sanctuaries must take their 
place. The factor of time to reach shoot- 
ing grounds has been eliminated by the 
automobile, the king devil today in game 
destruction, combined with our ever-in- 
creasing population and prosperity. The 
destructive factors are here to stay. Even 
if we so desired, we could do nothing to 





Why. . .Where. . .did the passenger pigeon go? 


There is no one as well qualified to answer 
those interesting questions as W. B. MER- 
SHON. Read his article next month. 


‘‘The Passenger Pigeon”’ 











check them. The situation, therefore, must 
be handled by throwing more safeguards 
around the game. We have succeeded in 
the past, ever since the sportsmen realized 
that the responsibility to care for the game 
was theirs, and it is my firm conviction 
that thru administrative measures we can 
continue the game indefinitely. There is 
no longer danger of complete extermina- 
tion, except thru the appropriation of 
habitat. 


yh where is the ordinary fellow to get 
his shooting? As land becomes more 
vaiuable, not only for the production of 
crops but for manufacturing sites and in- 
tensive forestry which produces no game 
food and for summer resorts and clubs and 
a thousand other uses, the time approaches 
when only the men with more than the 
average of wealth will have opportunities 
for sport. If we fail to meet this situation, 
and such tendencies are permitted to have 
their way without counteraction, the 
American system of free shooting will go 
the route of the great auk and the dodo. 
We need public shooting areas on a grander 
scale than even New York and Pennsyl- 
vania are providing, to lessen the demand 
on private lands which is now at the 
breaking point, and such areas must be 
provided with food for the game. Land 
that will not support a jack rabbit is worth- 
less. Game areas must be capable of sup- 
porting game. 

No patriotic man wants to see free 
shooting discarded. It will not be an ideal 
America with only a few choice game oases 
left as sanctuaries and clubs, and the great 
part of the country gameless or plastered 
with trespass signs! When this comes to 
pass schools will be turning out “nature 
guides” by the thousands to tell a race 
that did not learn by experience all about 
the birds and the beasts, and George East- 
man’s fortune will become still more ple- 
thoric. I think there are others besides 


myself who do not want to see all guns 
turned into golf sticks. 





Jumping Jack’s Jaunts 
(Continued from page 21) 


to one side, we paid little attention for 
some distance. But this was an unusual 
rabbit—he kept straight ahead. A glance 
at the speedometer showed us to be going 
about 30 miles per hour and the rabbit 
without any apparent undue effort was 
running away from us. 

Suddenly we remembered the stage 
driver’s remark of the night before and 
increased our speed gradually to 35 miles 
per hour before we were hcldins our 
own. On went the rabbit for perhaps a 
half mile with us slowly closing up on 
him by running a little over 35. Several 
times we brought the car to 35 and each 
time our speeding friend held his own. 
It was quite apparent that either it was 
the same*rabbit the stage driver had 
paced, or one geared to exactly the same 
speed. 

We speeded up and ran up on the rab- 
bit. He immediately settled a little closer 
to the ground and started to run. His 
ears were laid flat on his back—his body 
was low and it was evident he had the 
gas down to the footboards. No time 
now to indulge in fancy hops and bounds. 
First one ear and then the other was 
lifted to tune in on the sound of our 
motor, and each time there was an ap- 
parent effort to increase the speed. It 
was useless. For this occasion at least 
Bunny couldn’t lift himself beyond the 
35 miles allotted by the stage driver. 


Plas running three-quarters of a mile 
by our speedometer, he jumped to one 
side, let the car pass, hopped back into 
the rut and started down the back trail 
earnestly and rapidly, as if he had a date 
with some fair jackrabbit flapper or a 
business engagement with the president 
of the Amalgamated Brotherhood of 
Jackrabbit Racers. The last we saw of 
him he was still picking his feet up and 
putting them down as fast as it was 
rabbitly possible. 

Perhaps if there had been a hungry 
coyote a few feet from the end of his 
tail he would have done better for a 
short distance, but 35 miles per hour for 
three-quarters of a mile is not to be 
sneezed at even in this day of rapid tran- 
sit. And I know personally of one rab- 
bit that, from all appearances, had rur 
a coyote ragged. My attention was at- 
tracted to the performers one hot August 
afternoon in eastern Oregon. The rab- 
bit would take a few rapid hops and then 
slow down to a leisurely gait. Behind 
him came a nearly-grown coyote—head 
down—mouth open—rather discouraged 
looking but sticking doggedly to the joh 
of catching that jack. I pulled my car 
to the roadside and watched for some 
time until the pursuer and pursued dis- 
appeared over a little hill, with the jack, 
to all appearances, much the fresher of 
the two. 

Many times have I heard it said that 
coyotes were the main factors in keeping 
down the rabbit population of the arid 
country. Doubtless they do help, just 
as any other natural enemy plays a part, 
but if all the coyotes find it as difficult 
to secure a rabbit dinner as this par- 
ticular animal, the long-eared population 
would undoubtedly increase much faster 
than coyotes could catch and destroy 
them. 

The main point of all this speed stuff 
is that even in the most barren parts of 
the arid country a jackrabbit can get from 
one mouthful of feed to the next rapidly 
enough to keep from starving to death. 

In addition to speed some jacks have 
either brains or luck—maybe both. At 












least I once witnessed a curious and suc- 
cessful modernization of the rabbit’s habit 
of ducking under a sage bush or other 


shelter. A jackrabbit sitting beside a 
bush was suddenly galvanized into action 
by the swoop of an immense rough-legged 
hawk. He moved none too soon to escape 
the clutches of two great sets of talons. 
The hawk turned in mid-air and swung 
after the rabbit only to be again baffled 
by the narrowest of margins, by a post in 
a barbed wire fence and the wire itself. 
In fact he narrowly escaped disaster, by 
putting on all brakes. 

Time and again he flopped upward and 
struck down on the other side of the 
fence. Each time just as the hawk’s 
swoop was well started, Bunny deliberate- 
ly hopped back under the wire. Finally, 
with a scream of rage the hawk flew 
away while the jack sat directly beneath 
the fence, calmly contemplating the land- 
scape. 

Wire fences are undoubtedly a great 
boon to jackrabbits that are sufficiently 
progressive to take advantage of modern 
innovations. At least until hawks take 
to hunting in pairs there is small chance 
of that particular rabbit furnishing one 
a meal. 


| i.e ietgh foe thus to face the vicissitudes 
of a desert existence, life is one grand 
sweet song for a jackrabbit that only has 
to travel a few miles to reach a succulent 
alfalfa field, a patch of grain, or a well- 
cured haystack, thoughtfully provided by 
some kind-hearted human. He immedi- 
ately takes advantage of said kindness, 
usually accompanied by goodly numbers 
of his friends and relatives. 

Thus Jumping Jack of the desert be- 
comes of immediate concern to every 
farmer within traveling distance and 
every possible means is used to reduce 
the numbers. Great drives where thou- 
sands are killed in a single day—shoots 
—bounties, and poison campaigns, are 
carried on whenever the jackrabbit hordes 
are on the march. These marches take 
place in winter following a heavy snow 
fall that covers all available feed, or in 
summer when drouth has dried up all 
vegetation. Usually the rabbits move and 
feed at night, but on several occasions 
it has been my privilege to witness the 
trek of a whole jackrabbit population 
by daylight. 

Once coming out of the sagebrush hills 
with a howling blizzard at my back it 
suddenly dawned on me that I was not 
alone in seeking the lower country to 
escape the storm. The trail led along 
one rim of a rather narrow V-shaped 
valley. Below me on the slope and also 
on the opposite slope were countless thou- 
sands of hopping forms. There was no 
racing and hurrying in this case. Each 
one popped along, almost deliberately, 
occasionally stopping to nibble at some- 
thing still above the snow. Seeking a 
sheltered position I watched for a while, 
almost awestruck with the number of 
living animals passing my post. How 
long it lasted or how many rabbits passed 
I cannot say, for they were still coming 
in endless procession when it became 
necessary for me to leave. 

I only know that it seemed almost 
futile to try to combat such an exhaust- 
less number of perambulating appetites, 
by any human device. Yet combated it 
was, and successfully too, by the farmers 
below who killed them by the tens of 
thousands for weeks after the storm. 

Led by Biological Survey men, com- 
munity poisoning operations on a large 
scale were organized within twenty-four 
hours. Each farmer became responsible 
for keeping certain areas baited with 


poisoned alfalfa hay or rye heads, great 
quantities of which were mixed in central 
locations and distributed from there. 

In other localities corrals were built, 
consisting of a rabbit-proof fence with a 
narrow throat and V-shaped wings of 
the material extending far out on the 
sides. At the appointed hour all the 
members of the drive, assembled at a 
given place, spread out in a great line 
with the ends slightly forward, and go 
slowly forward making as much noise 
as possible to drive the rabbits ahead, 
gradually converging on the corral. 
Many escape but if the rabbits are pres- 
ent, hundreds or even thousands are run 


_into the corral to be slaughtered later. 


HOOTING by individuals or gun clubs, 

turning out en masse from near-by 
towns to help kill off these pests, and trap- 
ping around haystacks with ingenious 
home-made traps capable of holding dozens 
of rabbits, are some of the other methods 
used in combating these great rabbit 
invasions. 

These sound like desperate measures 
and they are, for when one of these 
armies starts on a haystack it is soon so far 
undermined that it falls over, and when 
similar armies move in summer, growing 
crops vanish as before a reaper. 

Fortunately these great treks do not 
come every year, and farmers are learn- 
ing to prepare for them better each time. 
The damages in recent years have been 
prevented to some extent as improved 
methods of fighting them have been 
worked out by the Biological Survey and 
applied in the invaded districts. 

Except for a limited use for poultry 
feed and the occasional use of the young 
jacks for human food, these animals have 
been in the past considered useless even 
as stated by my farmer friend. But with- 
in the past two years, a market has been 
developed for the skins at prices that 
will pay the cost of killing, and good 
wages for time spent in skinning the 
animals and caring for the hides. 

Some men become so expert at skinning 
that they can skin and care for from one 
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to two hundred pelts per day. Of course | 


to do this, 
and a careful system of poisoning, col- 
lecting the carcasses and handling the 
skins, worked out. 


Men who have worked out such sys- | 


tems find little difficulty in getting farm- 
ers to supply the poison for their opera- 
tion. While the average farmer cannot 
do so well at 50 cents a pound for dried 
fur, which means about 7 cents per skin, 
almost anyone can skin enough animals to 
make good wages. 

Should such prices continue indefi- 
nitely, Jack’s day as a first class agricul- 
tural menace is done and he may even 
make some returns to the farmers whose 
crops he has destroyed in the interminable 
and often difficult task of keeping his 
stomach full on the sometimes scanty fare 
of the desert. 


Trout of the High Beavers 


(Continued from page 23) 

ily as a wildcat and beheld three young 
rainbows and they were hungry. A but- 
terfly flitted thru the birch willows, and 
when he made a nose-dive, he collided 
with a willow and fell on the water. 

BANG! Uh huh, we knew it, but 
we could never tell which of the three 
got him. “The poor butterfly,” Pedranti 
whispered, “he got his’n!” “Yeah,” said 
I, “what wouldn’t they do to a Mormon- 
Girl Fly?” We wouldn't fish here, either. 
At the narrows we might try the deep 
pockets and the riffles! 


rabbits have to be abundant | 
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Learn by Mail 
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Long ago, during the upheavals and 
contortions of nature, a bending of the 
earth’s crust occurred and a fold was 
formed and a squeezing and uplifting 
necessarily created a sheer cut wall of 
rock, and after it settled a contact marked 
a tiny crease and the water followed 
this line of demarkation and after a few 
million years gouged out the narrows. 
What wonders water can do! In the 
narrows we fished. 

Pedranti jointed his bamboo fishing 
pole, strung the line thru the guides, at- 
tached a silvery-hued leader and selected 
a Royal Coachman fly-hook. Time had 
come to demonstrate. We were hidden 
for the moment, behind a 4-ton boul- 
der. Down there 20 feet, the water kissed 
the boulder’s mate, in a succession of 
murmurings and gulps, and a big ’un lay 
there basking in the sunlit water, as 
hungry as big trout ever get. We knew 
the truth when his forcep jaws opened 
for a hellgramite. Yeah, he was mighty 
hungry! It was the right time of day. 
too. But we ‘didn’t say nothing, tho 
we nudged each other knowingly. The 
air was filled with mystic expectations 
as Pedranti made ready for business. 
Would he rise for a fly, or was he wised 
up? Trout are thataway, often enough. 
But not this’n. 

The line made a beautiful curve, when 
Pedranti’s arm swung backward, and the 
fly-hook fell on a billowing wave, where 
it balanced a second and bobbed down- 
ward. As it went downstream, riding 
the water like a gull, the big ’un came up 
stream swiftly. He was magnificent 
in that rush and vicious beyond words. 
We saw a silvery-golden flash, a shower 
of foam, followed by a crash of teeth and 
the fly-hook disappeared. 

“Z-z-z-z-z-i-n-g!"” said the reel. 
“Wowie!” shouted Pedranti, but that was 
all. Like the opening round of a prize 
fight, the gong had sounded and the com- 
batants were pitted against each other! 

Well, don’t go away. The fight didn’t 
last long. A knockout was pegged up 
for the fish. He broke a dollar-and-a-half 
leader, too. He got into the rocks like 
a fightin’ trout should, braced himself 
and did it! Course, we didn’t blame him 
a darn bit, no sir. Welcome, old fellow, 
to a dozen leaders and lines, but we'd 
have loved to remove that hook from his 
cheek, cause it might start something. As 
I said, he got away and we went on down 
the canyon. 


OW we came to a bridge. Of course 

automobiles go everywhere these days, 
and we’ve got to build bridges. But it 
was early in the season and no tiretreads 
showed on the road. Right here we fished 
again! And another daddy trout lay in 
the soft-murmuring water under the 
bridge. His nose was upstream and his 
nostrils were dilated in quest of food. 
We saw his gills work and his dorsal 
fin stiffen as he held himself in the 
current. We knew that his kind always 
hold the best places in the stream, as 
he did. Oh, yes, and he was hungry, 
too! 

Well, on went another dollar-and-a-half 
leader, the Japanese firm’s best make, im- 
ported from Yokohama. This time a gray 
hackle was chosen and tipped with angle- 
worm, a killing bait for shaded places 
and deep dark pools. Standing on the 
bridge, Pedranti let the lure down into 
the current, and it was out of sight in 
two seconds. It was grand the way he 
came for it! The rush of a tarpon was 
never more deadly or graceful. Oh, yes, 


he came for it strong. The line went 
singing tight. The pole-tip curved down- 
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ward! The water commenced to boil— 
good golly, how he fought! 

Ten minutes later, upstream a little 
way, where a sandy inshore frilled out 
to a point, Pedranti landed the gamey 
rainbow. He was licked to a frazzle. 
Yes, indeed, he was whipped, but in his 
defeat he was magnificent. He elbowed 
on nose and tail and time and again tried 
to get back into the stream, tho his 
efforts were feeble compared to those 
first rushes. Six or 7 pounds, I guessed 
him, maybe more. 

The sun was low in the west and we 
wandered on down to Beaver. The creel 
was heavy with fish and our step was 
heavier, tho our hearts were light and 
our smile intoxicating. And in town we 
rested on the camp-ground and the tour- 
ists on their way to California marveled 
over our catch. 

We stayed on a few weeks and we 
caught more trout. This and that and 
the other trips here and there, each time 
some new surprise, some new adventure 
and the summer passed and fall came. 
When the first snow covered the ridges 
we got our buck and rested again. Later 
on, we trailed a big cougar and brought 
him to account. Yeah, indeed, I’m strong 
for the High Beavers! 


The Erratic Sailfish 


(Continued from page 25) 


When the smashing blow is delivered, 
few men can resist the impulse to strike, 
and strike hard. If this is done, the sail- 
fish undoubtedly considers that he has 
failed to bag his luncheon, and promptly 
departs for new fields. The angler should 
troll with a loose line (that is, with the 
brakes off), allowing the bait to trail 
about 150 feet behind the boat. A light 
line, of not more than 18 threads (36- 
pound test) is best, because it runs most 
freely. With the drag properly set, and an 
angler who will leave the thumb pad alone, 
once the hook is set, an 18-thread line is 
amply strong for the largest sailfish. 

The instant the fish strikes the bait with 
his bill, the line is released and 40 or 50 
feet allowed to run out. A light touch with 
the thumb holds it in check, and at the 
same time permits the angler to “feel” for 
his fish. The second “strike,” when the 
hungry monster actually sucks in the eroded 
and ragged strip of kingfish belly, is the 
crucial one, and it is then that the swords- 
man is hooked. For hours, the angler has 
been waiting, and praying for this moment, 
and, to even the most sophisticated fisher- 
man, the ensuing thrill is well worth the 
price. During the past forty years, I have 
tried them all, and I know. There is a 
heaving lunge as the big boy settles back 
in the breeching, and then out he catapults 
like a vicious, overgrown musky, in a wild 
endeavor to throw the hook. Not infre- 
quently, he succeeds. If the hook holds 
during the first three minutes, it is very 
probable that it is safely set, and that it 
will be only a question of time and patience 
until the long-nosed demon is safely on 
board. 


T IS when fighting a big fish, or one in- 

securely hooked, that the skill of the 
boatman comes into play. A friend and I 
once chartered a fishing boat at Miami. 
The “Captain” was a hard-boiled New 
England Yankee who was so stingy that 
he spoke only in words of one syllable, 
and when we snagged a big grouper or a 
huge barracuda, he would refuse to stop 
the boat because it wore out the clutch! 
We had no leather belt rod rests with us, 
and during that week I fought sea monsters 
at full speed until my abdomen looked like 
the surface of a waffle iron. It was months 





before I fully recovered physically, and I 
have never gotten over the mental shock. 

Since then I have fished with many sail- 
ors, but seldom have I met one who could 
handle a boat as Captain Hatton does. 
Under his tutelage, I believe that a 10-year- 
old boy could quickly learn to successfully 
manage a 600-pound marlin. 

In fighting heavy fish, the reel question 
has always been one of great interest to 
me. Some of the large reels built for salt 
water fishing are supplied with wholly 
inadequate cranks and handles. Think of 
a lever not much more than an inch long 
on a double multiplier which carries 200 
or 300 yards of line! Years ago I par- 


_ tially solved this problem by attaching a 


9-0 crank to the smaller reels. But some- 
times the price of a spare crank is exorbi- 
tant (recently one was forwarded to me 
with a $6 bill attached!) And the pear- 
shaped handle is an abomination. 

On the present trip, I was much im- 
pressed with a reel which was new to me, 
the “Templar.” This accessory, in the 
larger sizes, is most admirably adapted to 
fighting such aquatic giants as swordfish, 
tuna, and large tarpon. The oiling system 
is both simple and efficient. But the best 
feature of all is the handle. Four inches 
or more from tip to tip, fitted with a ten- 
sion drag which can be adjusted by ounces, 
even while a fish is in play, and a pair of 
man-sized, spool-shaped, solid comfort 
grips, it certainly is a thing of beauty and 
a joy forever. Personally, I never realized 
what reel comfort meant until this imple- 
ment came into my hands. 

The afternoon of our last day at Palm 
Beach arrived only too quickly. A glorious 
sunset, a frolicsome little breeze which just 
ruffled the light blue water, the soothing 
drone of a perfectly adjusted engine, and 
one hour still to go! What more could 
any man ask? Nicholas has never been a 
demonstrative gentleman. In fact, he pos- 
sesses what is sometimes vulgarly referred 
to as a “poker face.” He spoke of the 
effect of a sailfish bite on the angler’s cir- 
culation. I suggested that the ensuing 
shock must be due to a stimulating influ- 
ence on the adrenals. And all the time this 
hard-boiled North Carolina product was 
surreptitiously flirting with a hungry fish! 
His bait had dropped back about 35 feet 
when he felt the big fellow take hold. A 
vigorous but skillful yank, and the deed 
was done! “Reel in, reel in!’’, admonished 
Captain Hatton, and as I started to obey, 
a small cyclone apparently struck my bait, 
engulfed it, and departed. I struck twice. 
Out leaped my quarry, the biggest sailfish 
that I had ever hooked! Three times he 
broke water, then a long run which sadly 
diminished the diameter of my already slen- 
der spindle. I checked him, however, with 
a hundred feet yet to spare, and then he 
sulked. 

In the meantime, Nick had been kept 
busy. His fish, while not so large as mine, 
appeared to be full of well-tempered steel 
watch springs. At the end of forty min- 
utes he had it under control, and the skipper 
grasped it by the bill, and gently pulled it 
aboard. 

Doubles are all too rare in my experience 
to be played recklessly, however, and an 
18-thread line is a thin anchor rope for so 
great a treasure. Consequently, I played 
my quarry tenderly and with circumspec- 
tion, At last I was able to lead him along- 
side, and Captain Hatton gracefully did the 
honors. When uninjured, all of the rest 
of our fish had been released, but these two 
we kept, and when Fred Parke, the eminent 
taxidermist, is thru with them, for many 
years to come they will decorate a couple 
of Kansas City libraries, and serve as 
mementoes of a certain brief but joyous 
February vacation on the Florida coast. 
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The Poison Menace 

By Guy E. McMinimy 
N THE outdoor column of the news- 
paper that I gather news for in a re- 
cent issue appeared a note on the poi- 
soning of wild animals the decried the 
practice, and even condemned the use of 
poison for predatory animals in that most 
of the poison was consumed by animals 
innocent of crime and by dogs that are 
sometimes valuable. It further stated that 
it was hoped that some organization would 
take up the matter of poisoning and do 

something with a legal ring to it. 

In the above paragraph I speak of dogs 
being sometimes valuable. I am a great 
lover of dogs myself but just at present in 
this section there is considerable commo- 
tion about dogs in general, as there has 
been an untoward amount of sheep re- 
ported killed by dogs. In many cases the 
amounts claimed for dog-killed sheep has 
far exceeded the dog tax taken in that lo- 
cality. This is especially true of Hancock 
county, Illinois. Then there is much agi- 
tation in the cities hereabouts to do away 
with the ownerless dogs. 

During the summer of 1925 in counties 
round aboyt here poison was distributed 
among the farmers for the extinction of 
the ground hog. I fear the results have 
been disastrous to our fur population. In- 
structions accompanied the poison as to 
how to locate the den of the ground hog, 
and how to differentiate it from the den 
of a fur bearing animal. I read these in- 
structions and confess I would hesitate to 
pick dens by them. I have made my liv- 
ing, at times, with the steel trap, and I 
have caught a variety of animals with a 
trap set near one hole. Further than this, 
I believe a farmer anxious to rid himself 
of ground hogs would put the poison in 
every hole rather than take a chance on 
one that might harbor a skunk. 

Some years back, as a lad, I spent sev- 
eral years in the West and worked one 
spring for a Montana rancher. The 
ground squirrels were numerous and he 
set me to putting poisoned wheat at the 
mouth of every hole. I know I rid the 
ranch of many squirrels, but I know also 


that I rid it of nearly every creature that 
cared to dine on wheat. 
was placed in the mouth or edge of the 
holes and not scattered promiscuously, I 
feel sure that for every squirrel we ac- 
counted for the bird population paid dearly. 
There are sections in the West where the 
glorious sage hen is no more to be found, 
and when I inquired I was told in one 
word—“poison.” 

Another winter in the West I knew a 
man who used poison and dynamite for 
coyotes. I positively know of two splendid 
collie dogs that crawled home to die after 
visiting the carcass of a steer lying out in 
the breaks. In the spring while plowing on 
a ranch where he operated, I found the 
bodies of three coyotes. Coyotes are pred- 
atory to be sure, but I love their fur and 
this man was trapping for their furs. I 
wondered how much he received for those 
three pelts he never found. 

Wisconsin has a law that no wild ani- 
mal can be poisoned. It would be well, it 
seems to me, if this law embraced more 
territory. Instead of doing the trapper 
an injury it would help him. Poisoning is 
seldom profitable, for many animals are 
lost. Then I have found the farmer is 
averse to having the trapper cross his land, 
and when pressed for reasons, he will tell 
you about a dog that came home to die, or 
of some trouble with his stock. Few 
farmers, who do not trap themselves, are 
averse to a man who acts like a white man 
should, keeping the mink and skunk from 
getting too numerous. The trapper must 
learn to leave quail alone and trap in a 
manner that is right and sane if he expects 
co-operation from land owners. 


Too Much Technique 
DITOR Outdoor Life :—There is a trend 


upon the part of writers for sporting 
magazines to emphasize too strongly the 
classics of fishing and hunting parapher- 
nalia. In other words, in “stub-toe” Eng- 
lish, our writers are getting too high 
falutin’. Fishing will never be any more 
enticing to me than it was when I took a 
willow or cane pole with a beer bottle 
cork, black hook and split buckshot for 
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Throws Away 
Truss! 


Eleven years ago Mr.T M. 
Cannon was ruptured very 
badly. He tried one type of 
truss after another—all with 
disappointing results Final- 
ly he heard about the New 
Science system that does 


away with steel springs, leg 
straps and hard cushions. He 
learned about Magic Dot— 


the tiny device weighing less 
than a feather—that held 
rupture without pressure. He 
examined a free sample of Air- 
tex—the astonishing flesh- 
soft pad that yields with 
every movement of the body. 
TODAY—he works 14 hours 
a day as a barber... and 
teaches boxing and wrestling 
on the side. 


Will you accept the same *SReomfort 
that has ended the pain and discomfort 
for thousands like Mr. Cannon? Simply 
send your name and address for full 
details and free sample of Airtex No 
obligation whatsoever. Mail! to 


NEW SCIENCE INSTITUTE 
5556 Clay Street Steubenville, Ohio 


Heals Rupture a New Way 
TRY IT FREE! 


Forget about rupture 
pains and the need for con- 
stant care and watchful- 
ness—for rupture can be 
healed in a new, scientific 
way. Aninve ntion has been 
perfected that retains rup- 
ture safely and with great 
comfort and at the same 
, time heals. Out-of-door men 
are using this new way to heal their rupture. 

It binds the separated muscle fibers together 
and your rupture ae. It gives absolute freedom 
in body movement. 

Write for free trial offer, sent in plain sealed 
envelope. 


Brooks Appliance Co. 73€ State Street, Marshall, Mich. 


ELITE DIAMONDS 
A Beauty—Fuil of Fire 
Latest Sterling engraved 1929 De- 
sign, set with White Elite Diamond 


and Blue Sapphires on sides. If you 
can oe it from a $250 Diamond, send it 


Don’t Send a Penny! 
Just send name, address and ring size.On 
pC, ~ 
Order Today! ForeignOrdersCash 
ELITE JEWELRY HOUSE pept-naai GHicaco, iLinols 
WE HAVE 


Papier Mache Mantkins 


that fit all sizes of deer heads you 
want to mount. Right turn, left 
turn, straights and regulars Send 
for our chart catalogue today. 


Papier Mache Specialties Co. 


Reading, Michigan 
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FISHERMAN’S PIE| 


Edited by W. A. Hunter 
$3.00 POSTPAID 
This is one of the most complete books on —_— 
any fisherman could wish for. 
Liberally illustrated with both photographs and line 
illustrations—and imported from England. 
Some of the chapters will give an idea of what 2 
very complete book this is—* ‘Spinning for Pike’’; 
“Shrimp Fishing for Salmon’”’ ‘Fly Fishing for 
Sea Trout’’; ‘‘Nymph Fishing for Trout’; ‘“‘Fly on 
the Water’’; ‘‘Casting a Fly’’; ‘‘Sizes of Hooks in 
Regard to Flies,’’ etc., each chapter written by an 
authority on the subject. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP | 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
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Lou Schutze 
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Says It’s Easy 


says Lou, 


‘| had the necessary subscriptions for my Reming- 


ton 25-A. 


It really required no selling effort at all. 


My 


friends looked over OUTDOOR LIFE and immediately saw 
its worth—in fact, thanked me for bringing it to their 


attention.” 
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M. R. Westcott, 
of Calif., says— 
“After distribut- 
ing a few copies 
among friends 
most interested in 
fishing and hunt- 
ing, subscriptions 
came in with very 
little effort and in 
less than 30 days 


I received my 
rifle in perfect 
condition.” 





sa ys 
country 
is a real paradise 
for the hunter 
and fisherman 
and I'm sending 
you a photo of 
two large bucks I 
bagged with the 
250-3000 ou 
gave me. cer- 
tainly thank you 
for the gun.” 





oe Muhvich, of 

inn., says—''l 
received my . 
Colt a few days 
ago and it cer- 
tainly is a peach. 
I found your way 
of earning a gun 
—_ as well as a 
pleasant business. 
The 23 subs sold 
like hot cakes 
after I got start- 
ed.” 





A. B. LeMenager, 
of Chicago, says 
—"Will get my 
next 41 subs for a 
Remington Auto 
shotgun in two 
days. Tcok me 
about 6 hours to 
get 28 for my 
Colt. It sure is 
some gun.” 








tackle. I would like to see a trend to the 
tackle of other days. 

Golfing is on the wane in many parts of 
the country because it has developed into 
a technical contest. There are too many 
par shooters for the good of the game, just 
as there are too many thread and $10 
hooks for the good of all sorts and condi- 
tions of angling. I do not want to dis- 
courage the man who turns to linen thread 
and the barbless hook, but I do want to 
say a word in behalf of giving us more 
stiff-pole and chalk-line fisherznen because 
the more of them we can muster the more 
nature lovers we are going to be able to 
enlist in the cause of better outdoors. That 
is why the article on bull heads in Out- 
door Life & Recreation by Sheridan Jones 
touched a tender spot in my heart. 

And so it is with duck hunting or any 
other sort of hunting. It is all right to 
have your expensive blinds and voice- 
trained decoys, and I presume it is all right 
to go afield with a platoon of highly- 
trained bird dogs to round up a bunch of 
quail and shoot them as you would clay 
birds in a trap, but as for me and mine, I 
had rather belly-up a quarter of a mile on 
a wise old mallard or an ever-watchful 
pintail, than to sit in a comfortable blind, 
smoke a cigarette and discuss ali sorts of 
things with a companion while some fool 
ducks blunder in. Shooting quail over bird 
dogs is much like bursting targets on a 
five-yard rise at some trap shooting ground. 
If we could return to the muzzle loader 
or the enjoyment of loading shells in the 
kitchen at night as we used to, we would 
get a lot more kick out of our hunting and 
would not slaughter so much game. 

These are just a few of the inklings of 
thought which come to me when I say 
we are becoming too technical and highly 
efficient in our hunting and fishing. 

Kan. B. Doze. 








Answers to “TEST YOURSELF”’ 
Questions on Page 34 


I. The sulphur bottom whale. 

2. The Canada goose, after breeding 
| season, loses its primaries and cannot 
fl 


ly. 

3. The great auk, Labrador duck and 
the passenger pigeon. 

4. Varying hare, certain weasels and 
the ptarmigan. 

5. A European game bird. 

6. No. All present-day horses are of 
European or Asiatic stock. 

7. One, the gila monster, in the south- 
west. 

8 The condor of the Andes. 

9. The rabbit. 

10. It is flattened, with the greatest 
diameter perpendicular. 

11. Yes, in Florida. 

12. It is another name for the porcu- 

ine. 

13. For polishing. 

14. Usually not more than half its 
length. 

15. The male ruffed grouse. 

16. No. The American robin is of the 
thrush family. 

17. The striped bass. 

18 Yes, the caribou. 

19. Only the outer part is shed, the 
inside core being retained. 
| 20 The duck hawk has been credited 
| with being able to catch a teal in full 
| Aight. 




















Mr. Buck 


Heigh, ho, my longhorned gentleman 
With tailored suit of dapper tan, 

I wonder if you’re asking who 

That fellow is in his canoe 

With handkerchief of black-barred red 
Draped like a curtain ’round his head? 


Drink, Buck, stand up and wildly wag 

Your sign of truce, your old white flag 

Before you pickaxe fast away. 

What’s that, Old Buck, I hear you say? 

“That fisher-fellow doubtless fears 

To show the world his puny ears.” 
Harry Extmore Huro. 
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The Llewellin setter Champion Riley 
Frush.. His blood has been an influ- 
ence in setter breeding 


HATEVER may be said of the 

setter of the present day, there is 

no question but this great family 
rests upon a solid foundation, as a glance 
at the accompanying illustrations proves. 
No doubt mistakes have been made in 
breeding ; perhaps we have been paying too 
much attention to mere range and speed, 
sacrificing some of the qualities that are 
the inherent attributes of the bird dog, but 
the fact remains that breeders have begun 
to realize that this fine old breed can be 
restored to its pristine grandeur by a con- 
sistent effort along the lines of intelligent 
selection of individuals for breeding pur- 
poses, and less regard for mere percentages 
of blood lines represented in these individ- 
uals. While some of the blame may justly 
be laid to the over-emphasis of breeding 
for pedigree alone, it cannot be disputed 
that our training methods have been more 
or less at fault. The setter is a far dif- 
ferent organism 
than the pointer 
he is more high 
strung, more tem- 
peramental and 
more nervous in his 
make-up; he re- 
quires gentle han- 
dling rather than 
the rough-and- 
ready methods upon 
which the average 
pointer thrives; 
and his develop- 
ment is necessarily 
slower than that of 
the short-haired 
variety. To employ 
the same processes 
of training with 
this breed as those 
applied to the 
pointer has often 
resulted in spoiling 
many a promising 
prospect, for the 
simple reason that 


By A. F. Hochwalt 


the two breeds are so different tempera- 
mentally. 

Ask most any handler and he will tell 
you that it is far easier to train a pointer 
than a setter and that the former can be 
developed much earlier, but many @f them 
try the same process with the setter and 
fail, mainly because they do not allow time 
enough for the latter to develop naturally. 
The result has been that many a good set- 
ter has become either a bolter or a spoilt 
dog. Perhaps the fact that game is not 
so plentiful today as it was a score of 
years ago enters into the equation also, but 
the fact remains that when a setter of 
average intelligence is given the time, he 
will prove to be as easily handled as any 
of our present-day pointers. 

Field trials have worked-a great good 
in the development of our bird dogs; there 
is no denying that fact, but, on the other 
hand, we cannot escape the perfectly obvi- 
ous conclusion that the desire to win has 
caused handlers to rush their dogs. This 
is all well and good with the pointer, but 
is entirely wrong with the long-haired 
breed. Every handler in field trials feels 
—and naturally so—that he must get re- 
sults and get them early if he is to be suc- 
cessful. That is why so many more pointers 
have been seen in field trials of late years, 
for they become the bread winners, as it 
were, and as a natural consequence they 
are given the preference. But the tide is 
turning and this year’s field trials are prov- 
ing it, for thus far the setter has been 
much more successful than he has been for 
a number of seasons. 

While on this subject 
many are of the opinion 


of training, 
that some 





Mainside Beau, a setter equally at home in field trials and in the gun dog ranks 





Setters—Past and Present 





Eugene’s Ghost pointing; Phil Essig 
backing 


families of setters are natural<born bolters, 
difficult to break and impossible to handle, 
and if any restraint is put upon the de- 
scendants of such families, they will 
become either runaways or mere plodders 
without character, style or any of the at- 
tributes so desirable in the high-class dog. 
Nevertheless, when we come down to 
fundamentals it is generally admitted that 
the training methods have been at fault. 
Take two dogs as an example: Eugene’s 
Ghost and Eugene M’s Jim. These two 
setters are litter brothers, being sons of the 
National Champion, Eugene M. As very 
young dogs they were separated, one going 
to an owner who was primarily interested 
in developing his puppy for a gun dog, 
while the other was retained for major 
circuit field trials. In time® both became 
noted as unusual bird dogs, possessing all 
the style and character of their illustrious 
sire. Eugene’s Ghost proved to be a fre- 
quent winner in his 
early years, but as 
° he grew older, he 
developed such in- 
dependent tenden- 
cies that he could 
no longer be han- 
dled or rather kept 
under control. Nat- 
urally, many at- 
tributed this to his 
family characteris- 
tics and, in a meas- 
ure, this was prob- 
ably true. 

Eugene M’s Jim, 
however, was 
trained to handle, 
under the experi- 
enced eye of one 
who believed that 
the primary req- 
uisite of a bird 
dog is to find birds 
for the benefit of 
his master. Eugene 
M’s Jim was just 
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as stylish on his points, found fully as 
much game and was as perfectly broken 
in the matter of steadiness; indeed, he was 
perfection in this respect. Nevertheless the 
bolting tendencies so apparent in his 
brother had been subdued in Jim, but at 
the same time none of the great natural 
quality had been taken away. Clearly, 
this proves that training methods have much 
to do with the final development of a setter. 
Eugene M’s Jim was owned by the late 
Dr. O. D. Stickney, of Atlantic City, N. J. 
The doctor was an ardent follower of 
field trials and loved to handle his dogs 
in amateur events. Eugene M’s Jim, in 
charge of his enthusiastic owner, won many 
a field trial; among them the Associated 
Amateur Championship, but in none of his 
public performances did he show the least 
inclination to bolt the course. Training 
and environment are important factors in 
the education of all dogs whether they be 
pointers or setters. 
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Contemporary with Eugene’s Ghost and 
Eugene M’s Jim were many other good 
setters. Among these, to mention only a 
few, were Riley Frush, also an amateur 
champion; Mainside Beau, a shooting dog 
and a field trial winner; Marse Sportstone, 
a sire of note, Phil Essig, and several 
others which had an influence on the breed. 
The descendants of these dogs are now 
before the public, as field trial as well as 
shooting dogs. Some are 100 per cent 
Llewellins, others are known as “grades,” 
tho the term is a misnomer. The thing 
to do is to forget this 100 per cent idea 
and breed to the best descendants of these 
dogs, regardless of whether they are 
called Llewellins or grades, and then 
develop the progeny along the same lines 
as Eugene M’s Jim was trained. A few 
of this will act as a wonderful 


Pheasant Dogs 
By A. F. Hochwalt 


IELD TRIALS on ring-necked pheas- 
ants have become a distinct factor in 
the scheme of bird dog activities. 
Among other things they have demon- 
strated to a certainty that it is not the slow, 
pottering, afraid-to-take-a-step-for-fear-of- 
flushing type of dog, but the positive, de- 
cisive, speedy kind that is successful in 
handling this wily alien which has taken 
such firm root in many parts of the coun- 
try. The pheasant is a runner, and an 
old cock bird can make his getaway from 
a dog after the latter points, about as 
quickly as any moving thing on earth; 
many times the wise bird eludes even the 
snappiest dog, but nevertheless it is this 
type that usually scores the most points and 
gives his master the greater number of 
shots. In many parts of the country where 
the pheasant is still new, this statement 
will probably be disputed, but for all that 
this is the consensus of opinion in those 
localities where this alien bird has practi- 
cally become native, and that means all 
thru the Northwest coast country and 
contiguous states and also in the East, 
particularly in New York, some parts of 
Ohio and Pennsylvania and probably in 
some other places. But I speak only for 
that terrain in which I see the work my- 
self. , 
It is by his very decisiveness and his 
speed that the dog is successful with the 
right into his point and literally mesmerizes 


years 
stimulus toward the rejuvenation of the 
setter, if he really requires rejuvena- 
tion. 

pheasanf. Catching the scent, he whirls 


the bird into inaction. Many is the time 
under such circumstances that the pheasant 
is directly under his nose and he will 
remain there if the dog is intense enough 
to hold his point. The slow, irresolute 
dog, on the other hand, catches the scent, 
begins roading tentatively and before he 
goes many paces the bird will be either 
rods and rods ahead of him, or he may be 
seen to rise 50 or more yards to the rear, 
uttering, the while, that queer cackle which 
always seems to be a laugh on the dog. 
Nose, speed, quickness and a level head 
are the qualities for a real pheasant dog 
and even dogs with these are baffled in the 
merry pastime of hide-and-seek that the 
ring-neck loves to play. 

It was in 1911 that a little group of field 
trial enthusiasts went up to the Northwest 
under the auspices of the All-America 
Field Trial Club for the first time. We 
knew conditions were going to be entirely 
different and from what had been said and 
heard, the opinion seemed to be pretty 
general that these fast field trial dogs of 
the South and East could never compete 
successfully with the pheasant as the game 
bird. These dogs had not been up in that 
country very long, however, before they 
began sweeping all before them. Such 
well-known national performers as Mom- 
oney, Mobile, Master Curtis, Beauvoir 
30y, Commissioner, Uncle Dave and others, 





Wannabrook Babe, winner of the Members’ Stake at Buffalo in 1928. She knows 
the pheasants as few dogs do 





did the major portion of the winning. That 
month on pheasants being disposed of, these 
same dogs came South and won in the quail 
trials of the’major circuit. 


ie 1919 the All-America Club repeated 
its visit to the Coast and as in 1911, the 
prominent dogs of the quail circuit proved 
to be the most consistent winners, among 
them being Great Island Ringing Bells, 
Comanche Rap, White Socks Ottley’s Top 
and probably half a dozen others whose 
names are well-known in field trial records. 

At the present time pheasant trials are 





Girl, winner of the Pheasant 
Championship, equally proficient on 
quail and on pheasants 


Village 


held in many parts of the country. Idaho 
puts on a successful meeting each year and 
in New York state, where the pheasant 
has multiplied so rapidly as to become al- 
most as common as sparrows along the 
a they hold four or five trials every 
all. 

Two years ago Belle the Devil and Dan 
Woolton’s Dauntless, two well-known win- 
ners in quail trials, owned by John Dunn 
of Baltimore, carried away the principal 
prizes. This present season Belle the 
Devil was again successful and H. K. 
Crandall, of Athens, Pa., has a few dogs 
of which he is very proud. They are the 
pointer bitch Village Girl, and the white 
black and tan setter bitch Wannabrook 
Babe. Last year Village Girl won the 
pheasant championship; this season Wan- 
nabrook Babe was first in the All-Age 
stake. Both of these dogs are fast and 
snappy. Their sharp, incisive work when 
they catch the scent as they come to game 
is a liberal education on the subject of 
how a dog should act. One sees none of 
that irresolute creeping about on _ the 
ground, none of that fear in approaching 
game. Naturally, dogs of the Wannabrook 
Babe type make mistakes occasionally, but 
rather a flush now and then than that dis- 
concerting indecision of the “grass prowl- 
er.” Elbert Hubbard says, “The greatest 
mistake you can make in life is to be con- 
tinually fearing that you will make one,” 
and that applies very well to the bird dog, 
especially where pheasants are concerned. 
Personally I would rather obtain one good 
shot after a piece of high class performance 
on the part of my dog than a half dozen 
where the mere chance of a kill is involved, 
irrespective of the manner in which it is 
brought about. 

Take these same dogs just referred to. 
Has their work on pheasants impaired their 
performance on other game? Not in the 
least. H, K. Crandall, owner of Village 
Girl and Warinabrook Babe, takes his dogs 
South every winter, where he spends 
months shooting quail over them and occa- 
sionally running them in a trial or two. 
John Dunn, owner of Belle the Devil, 
Dan Woolton’s Dauntless and a number of 








others, is interested as much in shooting 
as he is in field trials. Altho his dogs can 
win on pheasant, quail or Hungarians, his 
greatest pleasure is to spend the winter 
months on his preserve in Alabama, where 
he has some excellent quail shooting, during 
that period after the baseball season closes 
in- the fall and before it opens in the spring 
—for John Dunn is manager of the Balti- 
more Orioles, but his hobby is his bird 
dogs. After all is said, it is the brainy dog, 
possessing natural bird sense and the ability 
to do things decisively, that not only makes 
the best pheasant dog, byt also the best all- 
round dog. 


Major Circuit Field Trials 


MING down from the prairies of 

Saskatchewan where the prairie chicken 
field trials took place in September, the 
handlers separated, some of them taking 
their strings to Battle Creek, Mich., 
others to Yates Center, Kans. At the 
former place the Southern Michigan Club 
held forth during the last week in Sep- 
tember on the famous grounds of Camp 
Custer, where three kinds of game birds 
are to be found; namely, quail, prairie 
chicken and pheasant. The stakes were 
composed of practically the same dogs 
which met in Canada, tho the number of 
competitors was smaller due to the trials 
being in Kansas. 

One very noticeable feature about the 
trials at Camp Custer is that the winners 
in the Derby were all setters, while in the 
All-Age, the pointers accounted for all 
the money. War Paint, that good little 
setter which won third in the All-America 
trials, proved himself to be equally profi- 
cient om quail and won the stake handily. 
This is a consistent performer, for he 
usually shows that he can handle game, 
no matter what kind it happens to be. 
The puppy belongs to R. H. Huntley, of 
Buffalo, but is in the string of trainer 
John C. Campbell, of Fitzpatrick, Ala. 
The second dog was the setter bitch Hills- 
dale Babe, owned by F. C. Leggett, of 
Birmingham, Mich., and handled by Fred 
Moffitt. Babe is a strictly Michigan prod- 
uct. She had not been on the prairies 
of Canada, but she knows her country in 
Michigan. She won thru her ability to 
point pheasant. Jim Momoneny, third, is 
the dog which won the Manitoba Derby. 
Here he performed on pheasant, and while 
he failed to show the same flash as he did 
in Canada, his general work was good 
enough to entitle him to third place. The 
dog belongs to J. W. Fierce, of Bartles- 
ville, Okla., and is being handled by J. M. 
Avent. The winner of the All-Age stake, 
Ferris Proctor Bimpkins, is a fine upstand- 
ing pointer and a real bird dog, perfectly 
broken. He is the property of O. H. 
Wienges, of St. Matthews, S. C., and was 
handled in the prairie trials and also here 
by Chesly H. Harris. The two places 
are well known. Eagle Ferris, second, is 
owned by Dr. H. E. Longsdorf, of Mt. 
Holly, N. J., and is handled by Ed Farrior, 
while Sobig, third, belongs to Weil and 
Ray of Alexandria, La. and is in the 
string of J. M. Avent. The trials were 
well judged by those two veterans in the 
official saddle, Capt. Ambrose Gaines, of 
Knoxville, Tenn, and F. §. Hall, of 
Detroit, Mich. 

While history was being made at 
Battle Creek some equally interesting 
things were being recorded out at Yates 
Center. The winners of the Derby were 
dogs which had not been in competition 
this season before—that is, not on the 
prairies—and for that matter the stake was 
a rather small one. Macjoe, first, is a 
white black and ticked setter owned by 
C. V. La Dow; Champ’s Rush, second, a 
white and liver pointer, owned py G. Y. 
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all steel 


QIU-KENNEL RUNS 


Here, at last, is an all steel kennel fence that you can afford. 


Combines strength, 
Easy to build. 
and bolt on top rail. 
sections 
netting 


economy. 





rigidity, cleanness, neatness, durability and 
Simply drive post sections in ground 
No fittings required. Port and top raii 
two inch angle from aluminum finish—punched for 
and bolting. Sold direct at big saving. Crown 
special dog fencing, 2x4 inch mesh No. tf gauge, 
sold to you at dealer prices. 

Write today for Crown Kennel Run booklet, 
and dealer prices on wire fencing. Ne charge— 
a post card will bring them. 


Crown Iron Works Company 


Established 1878 
1352 Tyler St., N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Sergec ani’s 
DOG MEDICINES 
Standard for 52 Years 


Safe, effective remedies for all 

Dog ailments. Dealers ev rywhere. 

Write for Free Sample o of Sergeant s 
DOG FOO 


Polk Miller Products Corp. 


053 W. BROAD ST. RICHMOND, VA. 
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Dogs beg for Ken-I-Ration. 
It is a balanced ration of meat, 
cereals and cod liver oil that keeps 
them alert and healthy. Its quality 
bas made it famous. 

Ken-L-Ration comes in cans ready 
to serve and is for sale by dealers 
everywhere. 

Take home a can today or write us 
for a free sample. 

CHAPPEL BROS., Inc. 
112 Peoples Avenue, Rockford, Ill. 


KEN -] ~ RATION 


THE DOG FOOD SUPREME 


DOGS OF QUALITY 


No Fancy Prices 
White Eskimo Pups, very attractive, $12.50, male 
$15.00, German Police Pups, Champion Pedigree, 
Toy Foxterrie rs, Toy white Poodles, rare Beauties, 
Airedales, Collies, $7.50 to $20, Wire Hair Foxterriers, 
Chow Chows, Newfoundlands, St. Bernards, broken 
Hounds, Bird Dogs, Boston Terriers, many others. 
State wants. We ship anywhere. Est. 25 years. 
MERICAN KENNELS 
Box O-133 nsdale, Pa. 


TETRACHLORETHYLENE 


The Safe WORMER for Dogs, Pups and Foxes 


Effective against Hook and Round Worms and 
RUNNING-BARKING FITS. Recommended by the 
Department of Agriculture and the Outdoor Life. 
In capsules of assorted sizes, $1.00 postpaid. 


Harrison Chemical Co. 
Department 4A Quincy, Illinois 


























Dent's Condition Pills 
MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 
A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 









difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 50c. 
DENT MEDICINE CO., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


White Collie Pups va 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
ae useful and 
intelli w prices. 
Free on tie 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion Ohio 











and general debility. You will notice the | 














The New Bird Doe’ $ _ on 


With entirely new clamps that hold it rigidly on 
the runningboard of any car in a position that does 
not touch the body. 

Refinements and improvements for the most at- 
tractive and satisfactory thing of its kind imag- 
inable are passed on to the sportsmen of America 
with no increase in price. 

It is built throughout of high quality automobile 


body materials, strikingly finished jn two-tone genu- 
ine Du Pont Duco Is comfortable for the dogs 
in all weather, closing completely when desired, and 
makes a most attractive all purpose carrier or trunk 
for the tourist. It is adjustable to fit all cars. 

Price $12.50 for the one-dog size and $15.00 for 
the two-dog size. Suitable for large pointers or 
setters as well as other breeds. Immediate shipment. 


Manufactured by. 
The Dwight McBride Yellow Pine Sale Co. 


Golden City, Missouri 




















fia have nohometfvehare no dog 


“eT ET” 


TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. 
Dept. of Agriculture as the safest Si 
effective drug for the removal of hook- 
worms and round worms of dogs. Prevents 
and cures Running-Barking Fits and Sore 
Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 
dosage. 
Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 

CHLORIDE C. P. CO. BOX 10 McNEILL , MISS. 











HERMOSA KENNELS| 


Dr. A. A. Hermann, Veterinarian 
Boarding, Breeding Hunting Dogs 
Conditioning and expert field dog training | 
“*The best for less’’ 
Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 
Denver, Colorado 








Classy WIRE-HAIRED Fur Puppies 


BY THE GREAT CHAMPION 


TRUE SPORT 


Strong, Healthy, Play- 
ful Farm Ri aised Pup- 
pies. Very reasonable, 
guaranteed to please. 
ae oy Sport at Stud, 


CASWELL KENNELS 








Toledo, Ohio 
CAT, COON, LION HOUNDS, BEAR DOGS 


Fully trained Western TREE DOGS 
that Tree and Stay 





J. L. Essex, Victory Way at 130th St., Seattle Wash 
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FreeDogBook 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training 
collars, harness, y+ combs, dog 
houses, etc. Mailed fre 

Q-W LA BORATORIES 


Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 





















SAVE YOUR 
PUPPIES! 


LeRoy’s Puppy 
Worm Remedy 


The Safest and Surest For all Breeds 


$1.00 Sent Direct by Mail—Postpaid. 
10 other guaranteed remedies. 


Booklet, ‘‘The Care of Dogs,”’ Free. 


GIBBINS DRUG CO. 
540 Forest Ave. Dayton, Ohio 





























GREAT 
DANES 


W. R Biebelle 


San Lorenzo 
New Mexico 


“QUICK LUNCH’”’ 
A New Food for Your Dog 
Pure fresh meat combined 
with wholesome cereals and 
thoroughly cooked. Send 
50c today for 3 1 Ib. cans 

postpaid. 
Battle Creek Dog Food Co. 
150 State St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


HUNTING HOUNDS 


Fur Finders, Sold Cheap, Shipped on 
Trial. Literature Free. 


DIXIE KENNELS, FMS57, Herrick, Ill. 


TRAINING THE POLICE DOG 


By FRED KOLLET 
The author has spent more than 15 years 
at training police dogs in Germany and Amer- 
ica, so is an authority on the subject. 
Only $1 Postpaid 
Denver, Colo. 









































OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 


THE MAN EATERS OF TSAVO 


By Lieut-Col. J. H. Patterson 


New, revised and enlarged edition of this 
most popular book. 














= A thrilling story of 
how the man-eating 
THE lions which were ter- 


»'| MAN-EATERS rorizing an African 
community were 
NS TSAVO finally trapped after 

many tragedies. It 
is without a doubt 


one of the most pop- 
ular books among 


sportsmen that we 

















teen have ever had the 
\ sa esieiciateae ts pleasure of offering 
for sale. 





$2.50 Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
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Williams; and Air Brakes, third, is also 
a setter, owned by H. C. Brooks. 

The All-Age stake found the winner in 
a white and black son of Champion Muscle 
Shoals Jake, called Jake’s Starlight, owned 
by C. K. Dawson. This was his first 
appearance for the season also. High 
Power, second, a white and black setter 
owned by H. C. Brooks, gained his first 
notoriety as a Derby two years ago and 
Burden’s Sport Ghost, also a setter, was 
one of the competitors on the prairies. 
Probably the most interesting stake of any 
that took place at Yates Center was the 
Members’ All-Age in which owners han- 
dled their own dogs. Here Okla City John 
and High Tone Tony, a pointer and a set- 
ter, respectively, both owned and handled 
by C. S. Jones, attracted considerable at- 
tention by the pointer winning first and 
the setter third. Second place, however, 
went to the setter Four Square, owned by 
Mrs, F. R. Billingslea, of Tulsa, Okla. The 
dog was handled very cleverly by his fair 
owner, who is unquestionably one of the 
most enthusiastic field trial devotees in the 
West; and when it comes to handling dogs, 
Mrs. Billingslea is able to hold her own 
with any of her male competitors. 


Queries 


Spaniels for Rabbits 

Editor Dog Department:—(1) Is a springer or 
cocker spaniel as satisfactory for rabbits as a 
beagle or rabbit hound? (2) Do spaniels give 
voice when they locate game? (3) Do they track 
or simply indicate when they happen on game?— 
E. F. A., Tenn. 

Answer:—If you want a dog purely for rab- 
bits we should advise a beagle or some other 


| variety of hound as this class of work is, so to 


speak, their specialty. 

The springer “springs” his game and does not 
track like the hound varieties, tho by his method 
of questing he hunts every likely piece of cover 


| and his actions usually indicate when he is near- 


ing his quarry. He becomes more animated, his 
tail becomes more active and when the quarry 
is sprung the well-broken springer or cocker is 
supposed to drop or stop instantly and allow the 
gunner a shot. He is to remain in this position 
until the game is killed or wounded, when he is 
ordered to retrieve, which should be done 
promptly and without mouthing. Some spaniels 
give tongue as they spring at their game, but 
they do not use their voices like the hound varie- 
ties. Springers are broken to work within gun- 
shot distance.—A. F. H. 


Land and Water Retrievers 

Editor Dog Department:—(1) I am contemplat- 
ing the purchase of a dog which will retrieve 
ducks and other birds from both land and water. 
Will a Chesapeake, cocker, springer or Irish 
water spaniel do both? If not, which variety 
will be the best and if all of them are good, what 
breed would you advise? (2) How old should 
they be when training begins?>—W. E. E., Neb. 

Answer:—(1) The Chesapeake, the Irish water 
spaniel and the Labrador are considered special- 
ists in water retrieving and perhaps would not 
be so good for upland game birds, but a springer 
spaniel of the larger varieties is equally good 
in water and is a first class land retriever also. 
This being the case perhaps the springer would 
ye the best choice. (2) Training may begin at 
the early age of three or four months; that is, 
early lessons in deportment and in the rudiments 
of retrieving. See article by C. A. Phillips 
which appeared in the November number.— 
A. F. H. 


To Protect the Dog’s Feet 

Editor Dog Department :—Please advise whether 
I can get a boot for a dog. I have a very fine 
dog whose feet become sore after a short hunt 
and if there is such a thing as a boot for pro- 
tection advise where it is obtainable—G. C. M., 
Ga. 

Answer:—Dog boots are usually sold by the 
larger sporting goods stores in most any city, 
but a far better method is to harden the dog’s 
feet so that he will be able to withstand the 
rough going of any class of hunting. The fol- 
lowing preparation is recommended by Er. Shelley 
in his book, ‘‘Twentieth Century Dog Training:” 
Take a pint of pine tar (not coal tar), warm 
slightly and add about two cupfuls of tannic acid, 
stirring well so that the mixture is about the 
consistency of paste. Paint the dog’s feet with 
this mixture and sprinkle fine dry sand, or ful- 


ler’s earth over the pads to assist in drying. If 
you are hunting in rough country paint the dog’s 
feet every night. If the pads are worn very thin, 
paint night and morning. If he has a long dis- 
tance to travel, paint the pads of the feet before 
starting. And Shelley adds: ‘‘You may take a 
dog whose pads are worn out and he is so foot 
sore he can hardly step, but when treated in this 
manner night and morning he is ready to hunt. 
The tannic acid practically puts a new sole on 
his feet.”—A. F. H 
“The All-Round Dog”’ 

Editor Dog Department:—I read the article in 
the September issue entitled ‘‘The All-Round 
Dog.”? I am very much interested in this breed 
and would appreciate it very much if you will 
give further particulars and if there are kennels 
in the east breeding them.—N. S. B., Pa. 

Answer:—We have had scores of letters asking 
about “The All-Round Dog.” As was stated in 
that article, the German pointer, while a com- 
paratively well-known breed in Europe, is new in 
America, and only a few breeders are developing 
them at the present time, tho we understand that 
several sportsmen are importing more. The 
breed is evidently destined to become better known 
in this country ere long.—A. F. H 


Training a Pointer 

Editor Dog Department:—Where can I obtain 
a book of instructions on the care and training 
of bird dogs? I have a pointer which I should 
like to train myself, but this is my first attempt 
and I do not know much about it.—J. R. M., 
Texas. 

Answer:—One of the best books for the ama- 
teur is “The Working Dog and His Education” 
and another in the same class is ‘‘Twentieth 
Century Bird Dog Training.’? The former sells 
for $1.50, the latter for $2. This department 
can supply them.—A. F. H. 


Spaniel Training 

Editor Dog Department:—I am buying a 
springer spaniel puppy and want to train it my- 
self. Can you advise me where I may obtain 
books on the subject?—G. F. W., Mo. 

Answer:—The English publication, “Spaniels— 
Their Training for Sport and Field Trials,” is 
a very well-written work on the subject. The 
price is $2.50. ‘‘The Working Dog and His 
Education” also contains chapters on the training 
of the spaniel. The price of this book is $1.50. 
This department can furnish either.—A. F. H. 


Salt Water Retrievers 

Editor Dog Department:—For the past few 
years I have been hunting ducks on the coast 
of Texas, near Corpus Christi. Not only is it 
unpleasant to wade out in the mud for dead 
ducks, but many wounded ones get away. The 
natives do not use dogs to retrieve the ducks and 
when asked why they did not, they answered that 
in the salt water the dogs suffered from the cold 
too much. I know that dogs work in fresh water 
much colder than the water here. Are there any 
dogs suitable for work in salt water? If so, 
please tell me which are the most desirable for 
this class of work.—J. D. D., Texas. 

Answer:—There is no particular reason why 
conditions should be different in your locality 
than along the coast farther north, but dogs have 
been used from the earliest days in the marshes 
and inlets of Chesapeake Bay and other ducking 
waters where salt water is encountered. The 
Chesapeake, the Irish water spaniel and the 
Labrador have been doing excellent service in 
this line of sport and we believe you would find 
them equally efficient in your locality—A. F. H. 


A Question of Breeding 
Editor Dog Department:—Here is a question 
I should like answered. 
bitch which comes in season and I breed her to 
a dog of her own kind. Then she gets out and 
is gone three hours. If she is bred to another 

dog, will she have puppies from both? 
Answer:—The female of the canine species 
may be bred to several dogs during the same 
period of oestrum, but it is generally conceded 
that she will conceive from one only.—A. F. H. 


Irish Setter With White Markings 

Editor Dog Department:—I have an Irish set- 
ter puppy that I purchased from a reliable ken- 
nel which is eligible to registration. The color 
is rich mahogany red, but he has roan feet and 
some white on head and tail. Does this indicate 
poor breeding or is it characteristic of Irish 
setters?—T. S., Mont. 

Answer.—While the Irish setter standard calls 
for solid red, a small amount of white is permis- 
sible, especially on head and neck. Years ago 
there were white and red Irish setters and fre- 
quently these were crossed with the solid color, 
consequently the appearance of white is simply 
a reversion to remote ancestors and does in no 
way indicate impure breeding.—A. F. H. 
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HEALTH 


Conducted by 
A. A. Hermann, D.V.S. 











Note: Dr. Hermann, the famous veterinarian, 
will give free advice on the care and cure of dogs 
to the readers of Outdoor Life. hen addressing 
your letters to him, care Outdoor Life, enclose a 
stamped self-addressed envelope for reply. 


Don’t Prevent Menstruation 
Question:—I have a female English setter 
about 12 months old which seems to be in good 
health, but when she is running she has a short 
cough. What can I do to cure it and what can 
I give her to keep her from coming in heat 

during bird season?—W. W. R., Okla. 


Answer:—The cough is evidently due to irri- 
tation of the bronchial tubes when the breathing 
is accelerated by vigorous exercise and should 
not prove serious or dangerous. Any cough 
syrup sold for human use will allay the irri- 
tation. Avoid violent exercise, irritating dust, 
pollen from flowers, smoke, etc. There is nothing 
menstruation 


you can give to prevent normal 
without seriously injuring your dog’s health.— 
A. A. H 


Mange Treatment 
Question:—I have a 4-year-old pointer who is 
afflicted with some sort of skin disease. I got 
him from a party in the South about three months 


ago and he had this eruption at that time. The 
skin gets very red and sore and somewhat 
swollen. The hair comes out on every spot the 


disease touches. One side of his face, his loin, 
chest and legs are afflicted, and the hair has all 
come out. I would appreciate it if you could tell 
me what the nature of the disease is and give 
me a cure for it.—E. J. M., Ont. 


Answer:—Your pointer evidently contracted 
mange during shipment and because it is ex- 
tremely obstinate even with the most approved 
and strongest medicines and requires months of 
patient presevering effort, you have failed to get 
the desired results. Bathe him once every forty- 
eight hours in a very warm solution of the official 
lime and sulphur stock dip, to which add one 
ounce of formaldehyde to the gallon of solution. 

Withhold all cooked foods, bread, and feed 
only on raw beef, vegetables and bran. If bowels 
are sluggish give one tablespoon milk of mag- 
nesia each morning. It is called seven-year itch. 
Stay on the job for a few months and advise 
me of results. Avoid collars, blankets, bedding, 
etc., and disinfect his hard bed of a board plat- 
form frequently—A. A. H. 


Bad Scenting Nose After Distemper 

Question:—I have a 4-year-old pointer who 
had distemper when about 114 years old and ever 
since he has had a hot dry nose resulting in a 
very poor scenting nose, as he cannot smell 
quail and often runs into them before he notes 
they are there. He is troubled more while the 
dew is on and later in the day when dry he 
can hunt better, but still not as he should. Can 
you send a prescription to cure this trouble ?— 
T. Je tee. 


Answer :—The violent inflammation and copious 
flow of purulent mucus accompanying a severe 
attack of distemper usually leaves the sense of 
smell impaired if not entirely destroyed, and 
many worthless nostrums are sold with glowing 
testimonials. The wonderful restorative powers 
of nature when aided by vigorous outdoor ex- 
ercise and the proper diet of raw foods, fre- 
quently produces improvement almost equal to 
complete recovery. Give one rhinitis tablet three 
times daily, avoid smoke, dust and anything 
that would be irritating to your own nostrils. 
To avoid making a careless hunter of your dog 
take him out hunting only when the atmosphere 
is very dry and he can work to the very best 
advantage.—A. A. H 


One Attack of Running Fit 

Question:—I have an 11-months-old beagle and 
while hunting on a warm day he took a true 
running fit. This is the first and last one he 
has had and that was some two months ago. He 
later has been exposed to them. What treatment 
would you recommend and will he have any 
more?—W. C. K., Ky. 


does not believe your 


Answer:—The writer 





dog will have any more fits but one can never 
be positive. Worm your dog once every six 
months and feed a proper diet of hard raw 
foods including beef bones, and don’t worry.— 
AS Mm TE 


Reducing Milk Supply in Female 

Question:—I expect my beagle hound to have 
a litter of pups shortly before hunting season 
and since the dog was mated to a mutt I would 
like to get rid of the puppies Is there any 
way to dry up her milk?—S. F. S., N. Y. 

Answer:—Rub hot camphorated oil on the 
breasts every three hours. If they seem to be 
caked, milk a little out of each breast two times 
daily. Give a teaspoonful of epsom salts night 
and morning. This will help to reduce the milk 
supply.—A. A. H. 


Inflamed Nose 

Question:—I have a blue tick bitch that has 
a case of snuffing and smeezing as tho her 
nose was clogged up. There is no discharge 
and the dog is in the best of health otherwise. 
What would overcome this, as it appears to af- 
fect her trailing ability?—-T. C. K., Pa. 

Answer:—Prepare a steam vapor inhalation 
apparatus and let your dog breathe the fumes 
two times daily of baoilin oil of eucalyptus. Give 
one rhinitis tablet every three hours. This in- 
flammation, if not checked, would cause the dog 
to become totally unable to smell.—A. A. H. 


Incorrect Diet 

Question:—I have a 9-year-old airedale. Last 
year he had a severe case of canker of the 
ear which required the attention of a veterinary 
and had to be lanced twice. The dog is particu- 
larly fond of bread and biscuits. This summer 
he has shed more hair than he ever did in his 
life and now is almost bare except for his back 
and head. I do not think he has mange as his 
skin is not broken out but is perfectly smooth. 
The new hair does not come in. He appears 
bloated much of the time, eats some bread and 
meat but refuses vegetables, except occasionally 
green beans. Will drink milk any time.— 
M. A. H., Mo. 

Answer:—Evidently your dog is showing the 
effects of nine years of incorrect diet and overfeed- 
ing on soft mushy cooked foods instead of the 
rough coarse raw diet natural to a dog. The 
skin is bare due to chronic dry eczema which has 
destroyed the hair follicles. The eczema is in- 
duced and aggravated by a diet of bread, pota- 
toes, flour gravies and dog biscuits. Feed spar- 
ingly once daily on raw liver or raw beef on 
bones, raw ground carrots or tomatoes and bran 
such as is fed to livestock. Feed sour or butter- 
milk. Take him for long walks every day. Every 


pound he is reduced will add a month to his 
life—A. A. H. 
Treatment for Fright Disease 
Question:—I am employed at a medical col- 


lege where we have a kennel of 100 dogs of all 
breeds that are infected with fright disease. We 
are sure that the fits are not caused by worms and 
we have performed autopsies on every dog that 
has died and have found none. Can you give 
us some help?—P. W., N. Y 

Answer:—The most effective in medicine is 
diethylbarbiturate, which acts as a hypnotic sed- 
ative and anti-spasmodic; the dose is 5 to 10 


grains. You may experience difficulty in pro- 
curing this locally. It is the writer’s opinion 
that fright disease is contagious and due to a 
specific micro-organism.—A. A. H. 
Vaccines to Prevent Distemper 

Question:—In the past I have lost several 
very fine dogs with distemper and now have 
two of the finest pointer puppies that I have 


ever seen and would like to know something to 
prevent their having distemper. What do you 
think of vaccination? Please give me the name 
of some good vaccine.—F. O. G., Texas. 


Answer:—The surest way to prevent distemper 
is to avoid exposure to the disease by contact 
with sick dogs or infected premises. The next 
best plan is to vaccinate susceptible puppies with 
the simultaneous injection of homologous canine 
distemper serum and canine distemper antigen 
in the proper dosage. The administration of these 
products requires the judgment and professional 
skill of some reputable veterinarian who special- 
izes in the treatment of dogs. Such an immunity 
is approximately 50% effective. Vaccines other 
than the above-mentioned products evidently do 
not have the preventive or curative value. A 
faulty diet probably caused the skin eruptions, 
tho mange and ringworm produce similar lesions. 


—A. A. H. 
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SNAKE LORE 


By W.A. BEVAN 











Mechanical Removal of Venom 

As a regular reader of your columns on 
“Snake Lore” in Outdoor Life & Recreation, 
I have noticed in a recent number your state- 
ment with reference to the mechanical removal of 
venom from animal tissues after snake-bite has 
been inflicted. It is quite true, as you intimate 
in your column, that I have stated in my papers 
that this cannot be done. My claim was based 
on many experiments on various animals which 
I have injected with venom from different species, 
and I am prepared to maintain the proposition 
that venoms cannot be removed, in a manner or 
to a degree that will protect. 

Furthermore, I want to call attention to the 
possibilities of infection entering thru the wound 
made by incision. This was brought home to us 
by two case reports from Texas, one from Belton 
and one from San Diego, in which tetanus de- 
veloped after the effects of the snake-bite had 
apparently been overcome. Death from tetanus 
resulted in both instances, the infection having 
been contracted thru the wounds made by. the 
incisions. 

You, of course, know, but probably most of 
the readers of your column are unaware of the 
fact that snake. venoms have anti-bactericidal 
properties, that is, they repel the phagocytes or 
white blood corpuscles and their enzymes, and 
keep them away from the site of the injury. The 
natural defense of the body is therefore lowered 
and the development of secondary infections thru 
the wound is favored. 

The best thing to do in the case of snake-bite 
is to let the site of the injury alone and not do 
anything to further injure the tissues affected. 

If you will give this communication publicity 
thrv your columns, we feel that you will render 
a real service to your readers.—Antivenin Insti- 
tute of America, by A. do Amaral, Penn. 

Answer.—When I made the statement that 
snake venom could be removed by mechanical 
suction in spite of your statement to the con- 
trary, I was aware that you had qualified your 
statement to Dr. Jackson. I understood that 
your original statement was intended to apply 
to all the venoms and that an exception could be 
made of some of the anti-coagulant venoms. The 
part that is really important is that many dogs 
were saved by mechanical suction after the in- 
jection of quantities of venom, which otherwise 
would have killed them within a few hours. I 
am well aware of the anti-bactericidal action of 
snake venom but ordinary care of wounds made 
will eliminate all danger. I am sending your 
letter to the Editor of Outdoor Life and feel 
confident that he will print it as soon as space 
is available—W. A. B 


Experimental Treatment of Bites 

I find your column on snakes interesting and al- 
ways read it. The enclosed two articles on 
snakes interested me and I thought you might 
be able to use them. The one on the treatment 
of snake bite is certainly opposed to recent teach- 
ings, but I believe it very rational in its method 
of treatment.—G. R. Fortson, M. D., Calif. 

Answer.—I am well acquainted with Colonel 
Crimmins and Dr. Dudley Jackson and was 
associated with Dr. Jackson before and during 
his recent experiments with snake venom. I 
was present during some of Dr. Jackson’s experi- 
ments and of two dogs injected with large doses 
of fresh venom and treated with 1% permanganate 
of potash, one lived nine days and was destroyed 
on account of the sluffing in the dog’s leg. It 
was agreed when this dog was injected that sluff- 
ing would not be construed as a failure of the 
experiment, as no surgical treatment was applied 
to combat it. The only object in view was to 
determine what effect upon the immediate action 
of the venom could be obtained with the use 
of oxidizing agents. This dog would have died 
of oxidizing agents. This dog would have died in 
a few hours without any treatment, as it was the 
dog lived nine days. This is not a good recom 
mendation for the use of oxidizing agents, and 
at the best they can only help and not be consid- 
ered as a sure cure. The results obtained by Dr 
Jackson with mechanical suction were far greate1 
than he, I or anyone else ever expected.—W. A. B. 





Have you ever heard a Northern guide speak of | 


‘“*THEM MOOSKIE’’? 
That’s Maurice Frink’s name for his mooskie 
fishing yarn, a side-splitter in our February issue. 
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Fox and Fur Facts 
By George Hebden Corsan, Sr. 


OT infrequently I have received letters, 

sometimes written in pencil and on 
cheap paper, ruled, asking me where pandas 
for fur breeding can be secured. I have 
seen this animal only once, in a zoo. They 
come from Nepal, India, where they live in 
the mountains. There, they are known as 
the wah, from their cry. Another name 
for them is chittra. They are about the 
same size as our raccoon, perhaps slightly 
larger. Their fur is thick, fairly long, 
and with a very rich velvety sheen. The 
fur is arranged in patches: the head is 
pale fawn; there is a dark chestnut spot 
under the eyes; then patches of rich chest- 
nut brown, pale fawn and glossy jet black. 
The panda belongs to the bear family but 
is much more of a vegetarian than our 
raccoon, and will eat no other animal food 
than eggs. The panda is not at all an 
extremely hardy animal. All the pandas 
secured by importers of this country have 
been killed by being fed on white bread, 
either while in transit or at zoos. It is this 
wrong feeding that has made them so 
scarce in zoos, as the panda can stand con- 
finement and is quite tractable but must 
be fed on fruit and vegetables chiefly, with 
an occasional egg. Preferably a coddled 
egg, as coddling coagulates the white. The 
reason for coddling is to render the white 
of the egg digestible, 1s raw white of egg 
is probably the most undigestible food eaten 
by man, bird or beast. Human gastric juice 
is unable to coagulate and digest raw white 
of egg and the feeding of raw beaten egg 
in whiskey has helped hundreds of thou- 
sands of the white race into earlier graves. 
Why, even a crow will discard raw white 
of egg, eating only the yolk. To my posi- 
tive knowledge, keepers of captive gorillas, 
ourang-outangs, chimpanzees, feed these 
animals on raw white of egg and on white 
bread, rapidly murdering them. No bread 
with the possible exception of European 
black bread should ever be fed to wild 
birds or animals, whether on free range 
or in confinement. Brown bread, of course, 
is better than white bread but even it is 
too rich for confined animals. Coddling 
an egg, by the way, is accomplished by 
pouring boiling water over an egg and 
leaving it covered until the white coagu- 
lates. 


OW, where to get live pandas. Don’t 

write me as I don’t know—but you 
might try A. Valla. His address is Box 
700, Prague, Czechoslovakia. He secures 
live animals from all over Asia, even the 
rare snow leopards and the famous Russian 
sables. While live pandas should not be 
very expensive, they are far from cheap, 
as orders have been in a long time for 
them from zoos. Now the fur farms de- 
manding these animals will still further en- 
hance their value. Rest assured, however, 
they will be nowhere near the price of Rus- 
sian sables. If any of you order live 
Russian sables, note there are Russian 
sables and Russian sables. There are two 
or more kinds just as there are two or 
more kinds of the European stone martens. 
These latter animals can be secured very 
easily from Mr. Valla who has several 
thousand square miles of forest in the 
Carpathian Mountains. Now, I would not 


that 
he is a man of the very highest standing, 
and you can rely upon him. He is now 
almost the sole furnisher of Hungarian 
partridges to this continent, as well as to 
England. Here again I will caution you 


Mr. Valla but for the fact 


mention 


as to European methods. You send in 
your order and wait with patience. We 
Americans when we want a thing, we want 
it immediately. Now, want it immediately 
is all right but don’t demand it at once. 
Wait and in time you will get it. Re- 
member this, there is nothing impossible 
with Europeans who deal with birds and 
animals. While the Soviet Government 
has forbidden the exportation of live Rus- 
sian sables, yet you can get them as they 
always make éxceptions; they are in debt, 
hard up for money and will sell. Just 
recently, we secured two pairs of red- 
breasted geese from them, thru an importer, 
the rarest and most costly of all the geese. 
Then they have an Exchange Bureau and 
will exchange live sables for silver foxes, 
fisher, martens, beaver, muskrats, etc. 

When I called to see the fur exhibit of 
New Zealand at the Canadian National 
Exhibition last September I was quite 
astonished at some of the numbers I saw. 
They showed undyed, natural colored wild 
rabbits that were not at all like thc: com- 
mon wild rabbit of Australia so often seen 
packed frozen in boxes at butchers’ stalls. 
They had half a dozen colored varieties 
that none of you rabbit fur breeders ever 
saw before. There were dark silvers, light 
silvers, natural brown, black, dove and 
gray. With the exception of the black, 
these colors are not seen in any rabbit 
exhibition. 

Another animal New Zealand has in 
abundance is the opossum. Not in any 
way like our American rat-like opossum. 
The New Zealand kind has a nice hairy tail 
of good fur. The colors are blue, black, 
brown, and gray. These skins sell at $50 
per dozen in New Zealand, while the 
rabbits sell at $10 per dozen dressed and 
tanned. For information as to the possi- 
bility of securing live animals, write 
Mooneys Limited, 205 Stuart St., Dunedin, 
New Zealand. Of course, you would have 
to pay for trapping and caring of these 
animals as well as for transportation here, 
thru the port of Los Angeles or San 
Francisco. New Zealand, itself, had to im- 
port the opossum from Australia 


ALSO visited the Rabbit Fur Show in 

September at Toronto, and had a good 
view of the new rabbit, the sable rabbit, 
which is just coming into vogue. This 
rabbit, in type and size, is very much like 
the Himalayan rabbit, that is, it has a 
black nozzle and black ears, with a very 
rich brown body. The hairs are solid 
brown; there must be absolutely no black 
hairs showing, tho the fur is such a rich 
dark brown that at certain angles it may 
look black. It is so scarce, as yet, that 
it is almost impossible to secure any pure 
breds; mixed blood only is on the market, 
which means that any does or bucks you 
buy you may be sure that they will not 
always throw true to color. 

The blue Imperial rabbit is a rather 
strong shade of blue passing the slatey 
shade of so-called blue. It is a fairly 
nd rabbit about the size of a Belgian 
lare. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted a 

rate of N CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION 
FOR READERS. DISPLAY RATES ON APPLICA- 
TION. No advertisement inserted for less than ONE 
DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, 
as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of 
small accounts in this department. Each number and 
initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be 
received by the first of each preceding month. For the 
protection of both advertisers and readers we require 
that you submit as references the names of two repu- 
table persons with your advertisement, DOOR 
LIFE is read ps by thousands of sportsmen— 
men in all walks of life, distributed all over Ameri- 
ca—and you will find this classified advertising the 
cheapest and most effective you can buy. 





Foxes 


TARNEDGE FOXES 
ESTABLISHED 1910 
The Prize Winning Ranch 


Every fox sold is bred 
rize Winners 








by 
40 Pairs of Prize Winners 





1927 Grand Show “yy 


The Oldest Ranch in the U.S 
Catalog SABATTIS, 'N. Y. 

















“Borestone_ 






Raising silver foxes is an interest- 
ing, profitable business if you start 
right. Borestones have won over 200 
prizes and 6 grand championships at 
national fox shows—no other breeder 
in the world has won more than one. 
Free booklet. Borestone Mt. Fox 
Co., 2485 Country Club Drive, Al- 
tadena, Calif. 














Learn Fur Farming— 
YE AR of the Silver et and Fur Farming 


176 DO printed and 

illustrated. Tells all about fur farm- 
ing, how to build pens, how to feed, how to skin. 
—write today for your copy. 


Send 26c to cover shipping 


American National Fox Breeders Association 


Official Registrati ization of the Fox Industry 
424 McKnight en Minneapolis, Minnesota 

















Silver Fox News 
Free Copy 


Get the truth about the Silver Fox 
business. Helpful Hints for those 
who are in the business and those 
planning to go in. Send for free 
copy or $1 for 6 issues. 


Write Dept. C 


SILVER FOX NEWS 
38W.34th St. New York 


FOX BREEDERS! pres. sp:oring patsonon 


am French Remedy '. 
pany’s New Improved Combination 3-in-1 * — 


VERMICIDE CAPSULES 


For Round Worms, Tape Worms and Hook Worms 
In Two Sizes 
No. 1 Full Strength for the ad 
No: 2 Hult-Stronsth for the teonie weenle little fellows 
Price : poz < Ze,Capeuice $1. $1. 
Colorado Asa House 
3854 Federal Boulevard Denver, Colorado 


HUGE PROFITS FROM SILVER FOXES 
provided you raise from our prolific, rich-furred Stand- 
ards, Alaskans, Fromm or Borestone prize winners. 
Time settlement, aid to beginners. We help sell your 
increase also. Interesting and profitable side line. Also 
Chinchilla Rabbits. 

SILVER FOX FARM 













Cumberland, Wis. 











Foxes 


Birds and Animals 


Outdoor Life e} Outdoor Recreation 






Birds and Animals 





REGISTERED BLUE AND SILVER FOXES—We stock 

your ranch or ranch your stock. Agents with our 
foxes have immediate income. Six bank references. 
= Brothers, Fox Farms, Seattle, Washington, — 
acres). 5 
DUCK! FISH! MUSKRAT! Foods for planting. aon 

food means more game. Terrell’s seeds grow. 32 
years experience. Suggestions free. Write Terrell’s 
Aquatic Farm, 352 A Blk., Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 2-12 








I CATCH FROM 45 to 60 foxes in from 4 to 5 weeks 


time. Can teach any reader of this magazine how 
to get them. Write for particulars, W. Hadley, 
Stanstead, Que. 11-6 








Birds and Animals 








Wild 
Rabbits 


JACKS AND 
COTTONTAILS | 


Can furnish any number in season for restocking or 
coursing. Place cottontail orders now which can be 
shipped only in the late fall and winter months, can 
furnish Jacks at all times except in summer when 
the weather is hot. MY PRICES WILL INTER- 
EST YOu. Live arrival guaranteed. Every cus- 
tomer satisfi 


EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas 

















The Mackensen Game Park 


Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail =) Oramental 
Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 
Deer Foxes 

Raccoons 


Rabbits 





Everything in wild animals, game, 
fancy birds for parks, menageries, pri- 
vate preserves and collections of fancy 
fowl. 


Wm.J.Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 














MONTCALM 
GAME FARM 


Order next season’s pheasant breed- 
ing stock now. Birds accustomed to their 
environment lay a greater number of 
fertile eggs than those purchased shortly 
before the breeding season begins. 

Montcalm pheasants are plump, full 
bodied, vigorous, and excel in brilliancy 
of plumage. They are the kind that pro- 
duce large uniform eggs of high hatch- 
ability. 

Write for description and 
prices. 
MONTCALM GAME FARM 

R. F. D. No. 3, 
Box B_ Phoenixville, Pa.“ 




















CS a a ee ee 


A Buy 
Direct at 


Dealer 
Prices 


SS 


Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any type of 
bird or anima 1 re 

delivery from our large on at Clinton, 
Chicago, 


Free Catalog on Crown Pen Materials 


Crown Iron Works Co. 








prices and prompt 
Mass. ; 
San Francisco, Seattle and Minneapolis. 





1252 Tyler St., N.E, 
Minneapolis 














50,000 


BOB WHITE QUAIL 


February, March, April 
DR. FRANK KENT, Importer 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Big Moneyin 
Guinea Pigs 


We want men and women, boys and girls, everywhere 
to raise guinea pigs for us. Easy way to make extra 
money in spare time. No experience necessary as we 
show you how and BUY ALL YOU RAISE at 
high’ prices. Easily raised anywhere, very profitable. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOK. HOW TO START. 


Cavies Distributing Co, 3101 C. C. Sta, Kansas City, Mo. 
MECHANICAL FERRETS 


Hunters and Trappers: See and try the ‘‘Screw- 
Bug,’’ a Mechanical ferret for routing Rabbits, 
Skunk, and other burrowing animals. 

Sold by mail allowing five days’ trial with an ab- 





























BOB WHITE QUAIL 


Free 1929 Folder explains planting game preserves; 
letters from customers, including sportsmen, 
clubs, game officials, etc. Delivery December 
to late April. Live arrival anywhere guar- 

anteed, any ——y Largest producer 
America’s BEST Game Bird. 
ORDER NOW 


M. E. BOGLE 













Meridian iss. 











squabs and 
© money. ld 





One is 43 
pages — in colennater 82 pages. Ask ur Books Sand 4, 
You will be surprised, Plymouth Rock Squab Com- 
pany, 429 ike Street, Melrose Highlands, Massa- 
chusetts. Established 28 years. Reference, any bank. 





PHEASANTS. EXTRA LARGE, vigorous and color- 
ful Ringnecks. Ideal breeding stock. Order eggs 


Plain and bearded 
strictly guaranteed. 
Wisconsin. 

Black—$25.00 


now at discount for early delivery. 
Japanese Silkie eggs. Everything 
Otto Beyer Game Farm, Portage, 
LIVE MUSKRATS, DELIVERY Now. 

per pair. Extra males, $7.50 each. Brown—$15.00 
per pair. Extra males $5 each. Live delivery at desti- 
nation and sex guaranteed. Dept. B-35 W. A. Gibbs & 

































































PHEASANT EGGS 


—LIVE BIRDS | 
RINGNECKS BLACKNECKS | 


All eggs from hardy northern grown Wild Trap- 
ped birds from our 4500 acre game farms and 
shooting preserve. 

Also supply breeders or birds for liberating and 
restocking game preserves and dead birds for } 
table use during Fall and Winter shootings. All | 
live birds shipped are wild trapped on order. } 


Grousehaven Game Farms 
Box L, Lupton, Mich. 
Wm. Mattison, Mor. S. W. Long, Game Keeper 


——— 

















—— 

















MINK: IMPROVED NORTHERN Mississippi Valley 
mink, Select stock. Cold Spring Fur Farm, Homer, 

Minn, 10-9 

FOR SALE: JACK and cottontail rabbits, mink, musk- 
rats, racing turtles. Webb, Protection, Kansas, 11-3 

FERRETS, HAND TRAINED. Tame. C. O. D. $5. 
Charles Gallagher, Spencer, Iowa. 

MINK $65 PAIR. Satisfaction or refund. Maurice 
Merickel, Wa‘lena, Minn. 

FERRETS. WHITE OR brown. Prices right. Donald 
Day, New London, Ohio 1-2 








Camera and Photo Supplies 



















































solute money back guarantee. hen nnd Pa. = — MAKE MONEY in Photography. Learn quickly at 
Price $4.00 each with order prepaid, or C.O.D. MUSKRATS, ROCKY MOUNTAIN breeders without ., home. Spare or full time. New plan. Nothing like 
plus postage. Free circulars, and testimonials. doubt the largest and best colored musquash in the it. Experience unnecessary. American School of Photog- 
. S. We guarantee sex and live delivery. $12.50 raphy. Dept. 1281, 3601 Michigan Avenue, Chicagi 2 
THE GRABOW CO. Me ai ct Wie Shane fa aa - ——= 
the pair. Rocky Mountain Fur Ranch Inc., Saguache, — 
Franklin | Franklin Square Dept. H New York Citeiaie. Fishi Tack 
: =~ ishing Tackle 
FERRETS FOR DRIVING rats, rabbits and other ee 
game from their dens. White or brown, large or 
RAISE BELGIAN HARES small, males $5; females $5.50; pair $10. Will ship FLY TYING, ROD and 
eee eS Cc. 0. D. J. KE. Younger, Newton Falls, Ohio. LURE MAKING 
oney w Ba... _ Stock MUSKRATS FOR SALE, Sex and live delivery guar- . : 
wag Amy tng ae ell aise: anteed, Largest and best equipped ranch in East- - Materials and Supplies 
Betevan ern Canada. Big Creek Muskrat Farms, Ltd., Port 
= Lainchillas Ca hg) Giants $5 each. Rowan, Ont., Canada. Qualit Tools, I . B 
page illustrated book, ea Tackle ools, Instruction Books, etc. 
also copy of Fur Farm ing tages 2°, talls how to MAKE BIG PROFITS Chinchilla Rabbits. Guaranteed 
pL dmg ca re Bit all forgive. Ad plan returns your investment. Real money makers Spend some pleasant and profitable time this winter 
C. Mueller, 633 U. S. National Bank Bldg., Denver, making and repairing your own tackle and it sure will 
LIVE MUSKRATS, Immediate delivery, extra Jaree, Colorado. 1-2 eee nd lhe neat Come. you go Sing ts play the m on 
very dark Ranch and pen raised. Prices on appli- LIVE MUSKRATS—FINEST, dark northern Alberta ake. s tied to order. atalog free. 
cation, live delivery — - Fs mage # 7 stock, Hudson seal rat $10 per pair, delivery now. | J- T- WILLMARTH, 90 Clinton Ave., ROOSEVELT, N.Y 
Bank, ‘Staples, ony, Minn. References, City Naurg-4 | Western Canada Fur Farm, Route 1, Busby, Alta., | FISHERMEN: FOOL FISH and hold ‘em with Fletch- 
ank, & » 4 : Canada. er’s Camouflaged ‘‘Tug’’ Le aders. Our special proc- 
SELECTED DARK NORTHERN muskrats, mink, beav- PARAMOUNT VICTORY STRAIN Chinchilla standard ess does the trick! 35¢ each, 3 for $1.00. Dandy fish- 
er, cbinchilla and angora rabbits; delivery alive guar- type and color breeding stock. Vrite wants. Park- bait formula Free! Fletcner-Fletcher, 1798 N. Lake, 
antecd. Alberta Trappers and Muskrat Breeders As- | view Rabbitry, 1311 Kast 12th St., Pueblo, Colo. 1-3 | Pasadena. Calif. tf 
sociati by i y a. ~ * = 
sociation, 112 C. P. R. Building, Edmonton, ta MINK, SKUNK, CHINCHILLAS, Raccoon, ranch raised 7p a 
ALASKA MINKS, SUPER quality Northern Minnesota select stock reasonable. Nebraska Fur Farm, 833 Old Coins 
minks, Blue foxes, Alaska silvers. Best quality. Omaha National, Omaha, Nebraska. ~ erect ales ; 
Booking orders for fall delivery. Herculean Fur Farms, | \77NK--A FEW pair of pups and proven breeders. — — Fase AN ‘aan oy ad to $500 Each paid for 
Consfrey._Mianesote. a Canadian strain mink of first quality. Weber's Fur | y¢ may be very in Pag pg 
SKUNKS EASILY RAISED—orders now booked. Bred | Rench, Hilhert, Wis. cash, Send 10 cents for Illustrated Coin Value Bon 
skunks, raccoons, minks. Instructive interesting cat- | RAISE FUR RABBITS, Chinchillas. Flemish Giants, | 4x6. 25 years in business. Clarke Coin Company, Box 
alog 10c, Shady Fur Farm, Springfield, Minn. 12-3. New Zealands. Booklet 10c. Maikranz Rabbitry, |] 15, LeRoy, N. Y. 1-3 
FLYING SQUIRRELS—PETS supreme, rare, hand- | New Bethlehem, Pa. RARE UNITED STATES and foreign coins, war medals 
some novelty. $5.00 pair, express paid, live arrival | WINK FOR SALE, dark, large Minnesota ranch and decorations. Indian Cent and catalogue 10¢c. 
guaranteed. _Wildwoods Fur Farm, Woodville, Texas. raised. Write before buying. Rice Lake Fur Ranch, | Alexis Mengelle, Colorado Springs, Colorado t 
FOR SALE: MINK, Squirrels, racoons, foxes, ferrets, | Wells, M‘nn. 12-2 | CALIFORNIA GOLD—Quarter size, 27c; half-dollar 
muskrats, ginseng, rabbits, skunk, wolf pups, opos- | \{7NK, PAPPIO STRAIN. Seven generation carefully size, 53c; 2-cent piece and catalog, 10c, Norman 
sums, B. Tippman, Caledonia, Minn. pen bred from choicest stock. Dr. Warta, Omaha, | Shultz, Bor 746, Salt Lake City, Utah. 10-6 
Nebr. 
i Wild Turk sALE DARK: X ink, Fac 
FOR SALE. DARK, Northern Mink, raccoon, also 
Hunting the 1 ur ey Canadian geese. Joe Sandmeyer, St. James, Minn. REPTILES of the WORLD 
By Tom Turpin RAISE CHINCHILLA FUR rabbits. Make money. Syl- by Raymond Ditmar 


This book contains 60 pages, 45 of which are 
devoted to the turkey language, exhaustive 
instructions as to simulating every one of the 
several calls turkeys make, and all methods 
used by the most successful hunters. in the 
turkey countries for calling up these fine birds. 
$1.50 Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 








van Planson, Bryan, Ohio. 





Sporting Firearms (Kephart) 
You can’t afford to miss it. $1 postpaid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 


enver, Colo. 





$4.00 Postpaid 


This book is of interest to everyone whether amateur or 
professional. Illustrated by almost 200 photographs taken 
by the author. There are chapters devoted to turtles and 
tortoises; crocidiles and alligators; lizards and snakes. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop. 1824 Curtis St., Denver,Col. 
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Sportsmen’s Books 
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< | AMERICAN 
| SHOTGUN 
la | 
ie | CHARLES ASKINS 
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‘TROUT LORE,” 
by O. W. Smith, 
is our most popular 
look for the trout- 
fisherman. fie 
definite and helpful, 
packed full of con- 
densed information, 
but there is not a 
dry page in the 
whole book, for Mr. 
Smith is a humorist 
and a philosopher as 
well as an_ expert 
angler who has spec- 
ialized in trout. 


$3.00 Postpaid 


from 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


THE AMERICAN 
SHOTGUN,” by 
Chas. Askins, is di- 
vided into two parts, 
of which the first 
discusses the  con- 
struction and_ tech- 
nical features of 
modern guns as well 
as patterns and pen- 
etration. The sec- 
ond part is a very 
practical outline of 
the science of wing- 
shooting. Well- 
bound, 320 pages, 49 
illustrations. 


$2.00 Postpaid 
from 


OUTDOOR LIFE 














TROUT LORE 





O-W-SMITH 




















hs] HunTING BiG GAME 
SH wit 
Ny DOGs IN AFRICA 
) 
BY Er M. SHELLEY 




















YRACTICAL FLY 

FISHING,” by 
Larry St. John, 
stands second to no 
book, at or above its 
price, in the esteem 
of anglers. It is a 
study of tackle, meth- 
ods and strategy and 
it would be hard to 
imagine a book on 
the subject contain- 
ing more concise, 
definite suggestions. 
175 pages, neatly 
bound, at a remark- 


able price. 


$1.00 Postpaid 


from 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


BY HORACE KEPHART 

















SPORTING FIREARMS 





UNTING BIG 

GAME with 
Dogs in Africa,” by 
Er M. Shelley, des- 
cribes the interesting 
and thrilling inci- 
dents of five years’ 


hunting in Africa, 
two years of which 
were spent in the 
company of the fa- 
mous Paul Rainey. 
It contains more 


than 200 large pages 
of vivid personal ex- 
periences—a unique 





volume of exciting | 


adventure. 


$3.00 Postpaid 


from 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


SPORTING FIRE- 
ARMS,” by Hor- 
ace Kephart, is a 
thorough outline of 
the main points 
worth knowing about 
both rifles and shot- 
guns. Mr. Kephart 
has the faculty of 
making even a table 
of trajectories seem 
simple and_interest- 


ing, infusing his 
own personality into 
his discussions of 
technical data. 153 


pages, illustrated and 
cloth bound. 


$1.00 Postpaid 


from 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
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Kennel 





Kennel 





70 POLICE PUPPIES papers to register. Imported and 

domestic breeding by Nephew of Strongheart; females 
$12.50; males $20; white pups $40. Bred females $65. 
References furnished. Shipped anywhere C. O. D. on 
approval, Thomas Dailey, Hannaford, N. Dak. 11-6 
HUNTERS TAKE NOTICE — HUNDRED hunting 

hounds for sale; bluetick, redbone, black and tan, 
spotted, colors, good hunters, good in water. Will tree 








and stay treed. I give 12 days’ trial. Catalog, photo 
free. V. Langdon, Dressor, L[llinois. tf 
FOR SALE, MALE and female rabbithounds, as nice 


as were ever shot over; medium size, love the gun and 
always ready to go; 2% years old, steady trailers and 








hole barkers, First $25.00 buys on 15 days prepaid trial. 
D. D. Scott, B_ 122, Calhoun, Ga. 
THE BLUE GRASS FARM Kennels, Berry, Kentucky, 
offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds. Catalogue ten cents. tf 
BEAGLES, SETTERS, POINTERS, Fox hounds; stud 
dogs, brood bitches, grown youngsters ready to train. 


Stud dogs, 


Pups of each breed ready to ship and train, 
Stanford 


each bred at public stud. Photos 6c stamps. 
Kennels, Bangall, N. Y. 
THOROUGHBRED LLEWELLYN, Irish, English, Gor- 
don Setters, pointers, Irish spaniels, Chesapeake re- 
trievers, pups and trained dogs; describe kind wanted; 
enclose 6 cents description lists. Thorobred Kennels, 
Atlantic, Iowa. tf 
YOUR PUPPY WANTS supplied. 
procure the finest puppy of any 
reasonable. Satisfaction guaranteed. Hermosa Kennels, 
Federal and Fifty Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breeder, and 
trainer. Registered stock. Genuine curly-codted rat- 
tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. tf 
PEDIGREED SCOTTISH TERRIER puppies. Quaint, 
game to the core, vermin exterminators. The biggest 
little dog alive. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty 
Fifth, Denver, Colo. 12-2 
FOXHOUNDS—BEAR, trained. Also 
sporting Spaniel, well retriever, 
$100.00. Yameasca Farm, 
AMERICAN WATER SPANIELS. 
from trained hunters and retrievers. Rimrock Kennels, 
Box 87, Des Moines, Iowa. 10-5 
REGISTERED ENGLISH SETTER dogs, highly bred, 








We have or can 
desired breed most 











CAT, 
trained, 
Sheridan, 


Coyote 
thorough 
Oregon. 


Registered puppies 











MACK, DEPOSIT YOUR money and try him for 20 

days on me. He is five years otd, clear of diseases and 
blemishes, A wide tireless hunter, an open trailer and 
trees right. He really looks for a coon and will take the 
water, Can tree one alone and will work good in a 
pack, Price $70 and if you ouy him I pay express. 
Ray Moody, Paris, Tenn. 


FOR SALE, SPEED, a well known four year old coon- 

hound, the kind that will really put his feet on the 
tree where the coen can be found, works right in cold, 
icy water or hills. Last season’s catch over $175.00. First 
$50.00 buys on 20 days prepaid trial, D. D. Scott, 
B134, Calhoun, Ga. 


SPORTHUNTERS, TRY 








A fancy pair of Tennessee 

rabbithounds, they are medium size, all day hunters, 
three years old, gun and field broken, good scouters, 
steady trailers and hole barkers, If you buy them on 
trial at $27.50, I pay express. L. B. Beadles, S533, 
Dyersburg, Tenn. 


FOR SALE, STAR, One of Tennessee’s best four year 

old coonhounds, wide hunter, ypen trailer, water worker 
and true tree barker, the kind that trees them before 
they den. If you buy him, I pay express, shipped on 
trial at $47.50. L. B. Beadles. 8622, Dyersburg, Tenn. 


RABBITHUNTERS, IF YOU are willing to pay for a 

first class pair of rabbithournds, 2% years of age, 
medium size, male and female, broke to gun and field, 
deposit $30.00 with your agent, I pay express. Jean 
Vaughn, D84, Mayfield, Ky. 


RABBITHUNTERS, IF YOU are willing to pay for 

a first class pair of rabbithounds, 2% years of age, 
medium size, male and female, broke to gun and field, 
deposit $30.00 with your agent, I pay express. Jean 
Vaughn, D84, Mayfield, Ky. 


THE SOUTHERN FARM Coonhound Kennels, Selmer, 
Tennessee, offer coonhounds and combination hunters, 
also squirrel and rabbit dogs on free trial before you 
buy. New illustrated cataiog and 100-page book on 
night. hunting, both 25c. 
FOR SALE, MY 2 year old, nicely started, full blooded 
coonhound; trees like a four year old; helped to run, 
tree and fight a large number of coons and opossums 
last season, $20.09 buys him C. O. D, D. Scott, 
D86, Calhoun, Ga. 




















| COONHUNTERS, I OFFER for sale my four year old 


still trailer, guaranteed to tree 90% up trees; his 
fast, quiet work gives a coon no chance to den. If you 
buy Ted, I pay express, L. B, Beadles, 8532, Dyers- 
burg, Tenn. 


TRAINED GENTLEMAN’S SHOOTING dogs in Eng- 
lish, Irish, Gordon Setters and Pointers. Also puppies 











farm raised. We guarantee satisfaction, Willis A. | and young dogs ready for the field. Descriptive sales 
White, Geneva, New York 8-10 list free. Golden West Kennels, Dundee, Minn. 12-3 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS. Working strains with SPRINGER AND COCKER Spaniels, from imported 

type and brains for sale and at stud. Montasula stock. Best blood lines. Male Springer eight months, 
Kennels, Missoula, Mont. 9-6 others two months, white and liver. Cockers two months, 
BEAUTIFUL IRISH SETTER pups, five months old. | All eligible. Reasonable. Dr. Bundy, Ogden, Utah. 


Boyne breeding, eligible, $25 each. S, Gucker, Glas- 























Beagles $25. 
colors. 


50 BEST RABBIT hounds, 
Trial, Fully trained, not gunshy. 


$20 each. 
All sizes, 



































gow, Montana. 
SPRINGER SPANIELS—WORLD’S leading strains, | Partly trained dogs $12.50. Satisfaction. Blanks Ken- 
prices reasonable. Siemers Resort, Aitkin, Minne- | nels, Decatur, Il. 
sota. 11-6 | MY FINISHED COONHOUNDS for $50, sure at tree. 
ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES registered, catalog 10c. | No faults. Guaranteed to give good works. Open and 
Challenger Kennels, Box 10, Jackson Center, Ohio. 12-3 ree ee age 15 days trial, Love Bradley, Box .431, 
HUNTING DOGS AND puppies for sale. Guarantee | S?rinsfield. Tenn. ; 
satisfaction. W. L. Hicks, Pyatt, Ark. 12-2 ~~ “—s ate my ant Re coonhownd 
ee - = = ‘ bitch, as good as ves, epos , with your 
SAVE YOUR VALUABLE dog. 100% effective dis- | agent ¢ : 
__temper_cure $3. Dr. E. Linker, Goodrich, aren Mayfield. _ I pay express. Jean Vaughn, D123, 
COCKER SPANIEL. CHOICE Puppies, straight Obo | SpoRTSMEN. 1 NOW offer for sale m 
} a. e f MEN, y broke pair of 
breeding. H. M. Butler, Villard, Minn. 11-3 rabbit hounds. Extra good workers. Steady drivers 
SPRINGER SPANIELS FOR sale, two to six months | on 10 days trial, $25. Love Bradley, Box 431, Spring- 
old. J. H. Fargo, Abilene, Kans. 11-3 field, Tenn. 
POLICE PUPS FOR sale. Blue ribbon’ winners. COON, POSSUM, SKUNK heunds, most colors, open 
Arthur Anson, Mose, N. D. trailers, good tree barkers, $50. Trained fox hounds, 
POINTERS, SETTERS, CHESAPEAKES cheap. Bill also partly trained dogs. Blanks Kennels, Decatur, III. 
McGirk, Everett, Wash. 10-3 Se a ud? 4 sv a a racing dog 
Tey — ATO aoe tennels, Steam- ‘‘Expert’’ Imp. and ‘‘Meadow .’ Also mature 
a oon jy Be gg lat Tanana Kennels, “oo dogs. Stocking, 904 Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn, 
a ge = IKISH WATER SPANIEL, female, 14 months old, 
nue gi agg, eg CHEAP. Trial, Dixie Kennels, nicely started on ducks. Good type; all papers for 
Ad, € , ° registration. Dr. H. L. Franklin, Greeley, Colo. 
AT STUD. GREAT working and bench winning son of 
Dual Champion Flint of Avendale. Mrs. C, 


° . + 
Vanishing Trails of Romance 
By WARREN E. BOYER 
A book of Western legends and romances, includ- 
ing tales of Indians, cliffdwellers, cowboys and 
pioneers of Colorado, in love and adventure. Beau- 
tifully illustrated with scenic and historic points. 
Price $1.50 postpaid. 
Outdoor Life Book Shop 


Rifles and Rifle Shooting 


y 
Chas. Askins 


This 240-page book 
by Capt. Askins 
should be included 
in the library of 
every rifleman--es- 
pecially at the pres- 
ent price of $1.00. 
Readers of OUT- 
DOOR LIFE do not 
need to be told 
that anything writ- 
ten by Askins is 
authoritative — free 
from bunk and pad- 
ding, and this is 
one of his most 
practical volumes 


$1.00 Postpaid 
from 
OUTDOOR LIFE 
BOOK SHOP 


1824 Curtis St. 
Denver, Colo. 


1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 








RIFLES & RIFLE 


SHOOTING 
BY CHARLES ASKINS 























Buchanan, Lakewood Country Club, Denver, Colo. 

REGISTERED COURSI{NG GREYHOUNDS, young and 
old, priced to reduce large kennel. Comrade Grey- 

hound Kennels, Estherville, Iowa. 

IkKISH TERRIERS, ELIGIBLE to registry. Best blood- 
types and colors. Satisfaction guaranteed. Alba El- 

kins, Route 3, Kokomo, Indiana, 

BROKEN SHOOTING DOGS, Pointers and Setters, 
$50 to $150 sent on trial. Price list sent on request. 

Joe Moss, Lewisburg, Tenn. 

A BLUE TICKED female coon hound, well broke $100. 
Also still trailer $15. Charles Dennier, Highland, 

Lewisville Hollow, 7 

IRISH TERRIER PUPPIES, all ages, 
English bull dog stud, Altura Kennels, 

Texas. Rural Delivery. 

REGISTERED POINTER PUPPIES, males $7; females 
$5. Registered pointer bitch 2 years, train, $45. A, 

Lunder, Fairfax, Minn. 

SPRINGER SPANIELS BY ‘‘Firesgual.’’ Reasonable 
prices. Write, J. Vandersluys, 642 Simcoe St., Niag- 

ara Falls, Canada. 

ST. BERNARD PUPPIES, large beautiful, registered; 

















also registered 
El Paso, 























children’s companion and guard, Albert Hoban, St. 
Paul, Ind. 
ALASKA AND SIBERIAN sled dogs, racing stock, 
Pups and trained dogs. Dr. Broofladt, Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 
SPRINGER SPANIELS, NINE months old beauties, 
Pe cence Geo, Clarke, 4458 Jason St., Denver, 
olo. 

ENGLISH AND IRSH setter pups, eligible. Males 


Harley Everett, Atkinson, Nebr. 
eligible males $12.50; fe- 


$15; females $19. 
ENGLISH SETTER PUPS, 








males $10. Fred McGough, Pine River, Minn. 
HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS cheap. _ Supplies. 
Catalog. Kaskaskennels, K-61, Herrick, 1. 





PAIR RABBIT HOUNDS, one coon hound; also young 
Irish setters. Shipman, Burket, Indiana. 

HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP. Trial. 
A8, Herrick, Il. 





Dixie Kennels, 









Taxidermists 


TAXIDERMIST 


Heads, animals, birds and fish moun- 
ed; skins tanned and made into rugs 
and ladies’ furs. Game heads, fur rugs 
etc., for sale. List. All supplies for tax 
idermists, head forms, glass eyes, etc 
We buy and sell scalps, horns, raw furs, and 


stint 32, M. J. HOFMANN 


mounting. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 













Arms 


Makes old guns like new 


Easily applied with a brush. 
No heating is necessary. 4 


Restores the finish on 5 
guns in ten minutes for 

New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Dept. 0-1 Bradford, Pa. 


NEW METHOD 


iii 


EEE 








7S GLASSEYES 


for BIRDS and ANIMALS. Complete 

line of taxidermists’ and furriers’ supplies 

—shields, skulls, EVERYTHING. Big- 

oa in the world. Finest quality, !ow- 

prices. Write TODAY for big FREE 

Catalog No. 14 N. W. ‘School of Taxidermy, Dept. 14, Omaha, Nebr. 


TAXIDERMISTS 
FURRIERS TANNERS 


C. L. McFADDEN @ oon 
3024 West 22nd Ave. Denver, Colo. 


SELLING OUT LAST SEASON’S 
STOCK REGARDLESS OF COST 
Mounted and polished Buffalo Horns, and 
many bargains that will be attractive 

for the “DEN”. 
O. R. GILBERT, Taxidermist, 


nder, Wyo. 











FOR SALE: LARGE newly mounted moose heads, Alaska 

Caribou heads, Canadian winter killed elk heads; 
mountain sheep and mountain goat heads; buffalo and 
prong horn antelope heads; Rocky Mountain mule deer 
and Virginia white tail deer heads. Selected stock newly 
mounted by the Standard Museum Methods of taxidermy. 
Sets of horns mounted or unmounted. Reference over 
twenty years selling these goods through this magazine 
and everyone satisfied. No lists. State what you are 
interested in. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. Edwin 
Dixon, Canada’s Leading Taxidermist, Unionville, “— 
tario. t 


FOR SALE: EXPERT handled deer, moose, elk, moun- 
tain sheep, mountain goat, caribou, mule deer, white 
tail deer heads for mounting. All sizes, also all kinds 
of scalps to mount or remount the heads you now have. 
Sets of horns. Trade prices to all. Duty free. Safe 
delivery anywhere in the U. 8S. A. guaranteed. 
years experience shipping all over U. 8. 
Dixon, dealer in game heads, Unionville, Ontario. tf 


NOTICE—TAXIDERMISTS—FURRIERS Fox Fur 
Farms—Rabbit Fur Farms — Save Money—write for 
free catalog of supplies, tools, best books ever printed 
on taxidermy, trapping and tanning. Manufacturers, 
glass eyes for mounted birds, animals, wooden decoy 





Edwin 





ducks, human beings, glass Indian heads (sample card) 
25e. Guaranteed wire fur stretchers. F, Schumacher & 
Sons, 285 Halladay St., Jersey City, N. J. 1-4 





POLAR BEAR RUG. 
with mouth open. 


Beautiful prime rug. Mounted 
Size, ft. square. Killed near 
East Cape, Siberia. Is without a blemish and has all 
claws in perfect condition. Fur especially fine with no 
rubbed spots. Write J. A. Ricker, 1131 W. 8th St., 





Santa Ana, Calif. 11-tf 
TAXIDERMISTS—MOUNT YOUR specimen right. We 


manufacture genuine Quartered Oak, Mahogany and 
Walnut panels for Fish, Dead Game and Heads. Lac- 
quer finish. Catalog new designs and circular of sup- 
plies 10c. Nippon Panel Co., No. 2, Williamsport, 
Penna. 11-3 
TAXIDERMISTS, WE MANUFACTURE 
natural paper forms for game heads and artificial 
skulls for rug work that have ever been produced. Arti- 
ficial eyes and teeth. [Illustrated price list on request. 
L. Loew, Taxidermist, 437 S. Main St., Colville, Wash. 
WANTED 2 OR 3 taxidermists to work in Southern 
California this winter. All letters strictly confidential 
and will be returned to writer. The Booth Co., 4576 
N. Hurtington Dr., Los Angeles, Calif. 
WE SPECIALIZE IN mounting game heads and fur 
rugs. Work guaranteed. Sample of work on request. 
L. Loew, Taxidermist, 437 S. Main, Colville, Wash. 
RAW FURS TANNED and made into neck pieces, fox or 
coon $9 each. Same skins you send me_ returned 
Cc. 0. D. J. G. Burst, Ridgewood, N. J. 





the most 














SPORTSMEN TAKE NOTICE 
Foraccurate s' shooting. et Yankee straight line reloading tools, 
bullet moulds, swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper 
= cast bullets. Gun repairs, remodeling, and special shells, 
¢ hts fitted. Let us know your wants 

KEE SPECIALTY COMPANY, 851E. 6th St., Erie, Pa. 











Closing Out Entire Stock of Genuine 
MAUSER AND MANNLICHER RIFLES 
SAUER SHOTGUNS 
Lowest prices in the U. S. Sond stamp for list. 
BAKER & KIMBALL 38 South Street, Boston 








Outdoor Life | Outdoor Recreation 











Arms 


BOND 
Straight Line Loading Tool 
Model C 


WillSize Shells Straight and 
Seat Bullets True 

































Powder Measures 
Scales-Bullet Molds 
Sizer and Lubricators 


COMPONENTS 





Send 10c For Latest Catalog on 
Hand Loading 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
815 West 5th Street Wilmington , Delaware 











target 
Oxford St., 


Lo 
2811 


$31; 
W. 


COLT’S “OFFICERS MODEL” 22 
revolver, 6”, $21. R. Lenny, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











1127 17th Street 









E. H. STEUCK 


ALL KINDS OF REPAIRING 
Denver, Colorado 


Imported English Dry Flies 








FISHING 
TACKLE 


Guns and Ammunition 


NO CATALOGS 














GUN LOVERS ATTENTION! A free sample copy of 

“‘The American Rifleman’ will be sent to you in re- 
sponse to a postal card request. This magazine is the 
official publication of the National Rifle Association 
and is the only magazine in America devoted exclu- 
sively to firearms. Its staff of experts includes such 
men as Whelen, Hatcher and Askins, who will person- 
ally answer questions of any American Rifleman sub- 
scribers. You are under no obligation in asking for 
your free copy. The American Rifleman, Barr Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. tf 


SELL BIG BORE 
Greerer, Parker, 
Winchester, Baker, 
Rifles—Winchester 1895, 





shotguns, pre-war 
Daly, Lefever, Scott, Remington, 
Ithaca, hammer and hammerless. 
1886, Mauser and Springfield. 
What have 


8 and 10 gauge 








































































The OVR-UNDA Gun 


for trap or field—the greatest improvement in a sporting 
gun in a generation. Circular on request. 


BAKER & KIMBALL 38 South Street, Boston 

















Trapping 





TRAPPERS! WHEN YOU are discouraged with your 
traps freezing down or covered by snow, then com- 
mence box trapping with Block’s Humane Animal Trap 


The trap drops both ends upon animal stepping on plate 





























YOUR TROPHIES CORRECTLY mounted, anything. 











Ladies’ neck pieces made up. Ralph Feld, Taxider- 
mist, 331 S. State, Marion, Ohio. 
MOUNTED TROUT. BEAUTIFUL Plaqchomatic Rain- 

bow, Eastern Brook, Cutthroat. Theo. Langguth, 
Fish Specialist, Boise, Idaho. 1-2 
YOUR COYOTE AND Fox skins tanned and made into 

chokers $7 each. Strange Taxidermy, Clarkston, 
Woshington. 1-4 
TAXIDERMISTS’—FURRIERS’ Supplies. Write for 


catalog 100. Paul Miller, Cambridge, Ohio. 6-12 








Indespensable to Experts and Amatuers 


AMERICAN TROUT- 
STREAM INSECTS 


By Louis Rueap 
Every up-to-date Fly and Bait An- 
gler should own this first and only 
work on its subject. The book con- 
tains colored plates of over one hun- 
dred insects trout as full 
charts, etc. t $2.50 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 


1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colorado 


























Large printed firearms list 10c. We trade. or pulling on bait, all parts inside are unobstructive 
you? Firearms only. N. P. Frayseth, Milan, Minn. and sets automatic with sliding rods, can be set in one 
THY > IX eu ons “ ’ ®; also in water under ice. This trap is prize 
GUN SALE: WINCHESTER .25-20 repeater $15; Mar- | Minute; a rd . . 
9.5 . . jed and patented in United States and Canada 
lin .32-20 repeater $10. Big bargains in slightly | #W4r¢ sea e.... : ihe Ps apt 2a0 
used high power rifles, long range, big bore duck and Size 4x5% inches, _32 inches long, price, $3.00; size 
goose guns. Send 10c for firearms list. N. P. Frayseth ad se 36 inches a price _ Herman 
~ abe sale vie 0 <i ie slec 415 Eaton Street, Hammond, Indiana. 
Milan, Minn. u : : 
NEW RECEIVER SIGHTS—3 models, entirely new | GIBBS MAKES HAWK Traps, Live Muskrat Traps, 
construction. Guaranteed won’t shoot loose. Also two trigger Traps, Single Grip coil spring traps in 
new light weight scope mount. Write for catalog. — ae gM ET — Boge Al Hh se am 
ves tun § ‘0., 3315 Gilpin, Denver, Colo. > : — gern gay Meese 
Western Gm Paar aie nt veneer . take any hide from a weasel to a wolf. Trap tags. 
BARGAINS. NEW A? used shotguns, rifles, revo Send for free catalogue. W. A. Gibbs & Son, Dept 
vers, binoculars, typewriter, checkwriters, adding ma- E-43, Chester, Pa. 
chine. List mailed free. Earl Warring, Newhartford, a = , : . — 
= FOX—BEST AND easiest fox set ever used in Amer- 
——. - eee - ——— ica. Make trapping pleasure instead of hardship, 
OVERSTOCKED, 30-06 cartridges $2 per 100. 32 Stev- | and get them when all other systems fail. Method, 
‘ “a ae eo ——- sates, 12 gauge, fifty cents postpaid, Cecil Atkinson, Box 446A, Man- 
ine, $35. , . Amstutz, ansom, ans. dan, North Dakota. 12-3 
WANTED: PATERSON AND Walker Colt revolvers, TRAPPERS COIN MONEY. ‘Take coyotes, wolves, foxes 
Colt dragoons, shoulder stocks and cylinder rifles. in snow without traps. Simple easy method and 
. C. Smiley, Angola, Indiana. 9-6 | valuable trappers’ secrets. $1 bill. Guaranteed no 
GUNSTOCK BLANKS—Plain $1; fancy $2.50; extras, fake. Roy Page, Republican City, Nebr. 
$5; Sporters $1.50, $3.50 and $6. C. T. Harner, 1600 | LEARN FOX TRAPPING. I have a system different 
Brcadway, Springfield, Ohio. 1-2 from all others that gets the slyest. Works on bare 
BUTTLOG WALNUT GUNSTOCK blanks, $1.00 up. ground or ten feet of snow. I guarantee fox or no pay 
Any thickness. Stamp brings price list. John Park- | F. Q. Bunch, Welch, Minn. 1-2 
hill, Rochester, Minnesota. | AUIOMATIC LIVE ANIMAL trap, greatest trap ever 
USED FIELD GLASS $3 to $50. Have you one to | invented. Wiil catch one to six animals at one set- 
exchange? J. Alden Loring, Dept. B, O-we-go, N. Y. | ting. Morse Rowell, Box 195, Newburgh, N. 
tf | — 
WINCHESTER THIRTY-FORTY shipped on approval. 
George Zimmerman, Euclid Avenue, Bristol, Virginia. Th M d Rifl 
FOR SALE OR trade 16 months spayed Chesapeake, | e Oo ern 1 e 
broke to retrieve. Pete Steffens, Peterson, Iowa P ‘ 
a Ty 1917 = a good : at = What | An wte-twaeate beak for sifamen, 
2 uy AS », gO ai on. é > Hy ‘ 4 > a 
have you? Allen Williams, Hazel Green, Wis | erm er agg strictly modern weapons and 
GUNS, NEW AND USED. No catalogs. Please state | , 
kind wanted. Earl Russel, Monmouth, Il. 1-2 | By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D. 
REVOLVER GRIPS, PEARL, stag, ivory. Free list. | and 
Dexter, 910 Jefferson, Topeka, Kansas. 1-2 JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 





Twentieth Century 
Bird Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) 


By Er M. Shelley 
(Author of ‘“‘Big-Game Hunting with Dogs,’’ etc.) 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride— 


Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony 
Boy’s Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., the Field Trial Win- 
ning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 
This Training Book is incomparably the most up-to- 
date, practical, easy and common-sense work ever written 
on Breaking all kinds of Bird Dogs and Retrievers. 
Dr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 
The Easiest, Quickest and Most Natural Way to Break 
Your Dog. 
Descriptive and Pictured Chapters on Inexpensive Ken- 
nel Making and Training Appliances; Also Simple Dog 
Doctoring. 
Paper Cover, $1.50: Cloth Cover, $2 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP. Denver, Cole. 











| any white man. 















193 pages; Cloth, $1.25, postpaid; Leather, 
$1.75, postpaid. Address 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 


DENVER, COLO. 


FIFTY YEARS ON THE OLD FRONTIER 
By Capt. Jas. H. Cook. 
300 pages—liberally illustrated. 

This book offers some real entertaining read- 
ing, and of an authentic nature with historical 
value. Full of exciting events of the early 
days in the West. 

Capt. Cook was a cowboy when that word held 
the essence of danger and romance to youth. 














He was a hunter of big game when the 
Rockies were still visited by great game 
hunters of Europe. He was a friend to the 


Indians when they knew little friendship for 


Send us your order now. $4.00 Postpaid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 









Books and Magazines 


Outdoor Life S Outdoor Recreation 


Books and Magazines 


Miscellaneous 











news stands. 





FUR-FISH- GAME 


This magazine is now one of real PLEASURE AND PROFIT, 
being an old publication with change of name and enlarged by 
none other than A. R. Harding, whose years of experience is making 
it the most talked of and fastest growing in the field of sports— 
Containing 80 to 100 pages, stories and articles on HUNTING, 
FISHING, TRAPPING, ETC., each issue well illustrated with 
departments:—The Gun Rack; Dogs; Coon Hunting; Fur Raising; 
Roots and Herbs; Auto-Travel and Camp; Fish and Tackle; Wood- 
craft; The Fur Markets; The Trap Line; The Question Box. 


Published monthly; $2.00 a year; 25 cents copy. On sale at 


SPECIAL GET-ACQUAINTED OFFER—FOUR MONTHS 35 CENTS 
FUR-FISH-GAME, 172 East Long St., Columbus, Ohio 





Name 

















A 














PROSPECTING 


Fascinating and profitable, easy methods for sure de- 
tection of gold, silver and 20 other minerals; simply 
explained for the inexperienced, $1.50. How to  suc- 
cessfully pan for gold, $1. Both for $2. TRIANGLE 
SPECIALTY CO., 847-16th St., Santa Monica, Calif. 


Wild Duck Attractions 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH, 


MUSKRATS, UPLAND GAME BIRDS AND ANIMAL 
Plant Natural Foods that will 











and hold large numbers at 
your favorite hunting or fishing 
grounds. Wild Rice, Wild Celery, 
Duck Potato and 30 others de- 
scribed in free illustrated book. 
Write, describe grounds, and receive 
free planting advice and book. 
Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, Box 331-B 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Attract Wild Duck: 


To waters near you. Plant favorite 
natural foods—Wild Rice, Sago 
Pond Plant, Duck Potato, Wild 
Celery and 40 others. Something 
for every condition. 33 years’ suc- 
cessful planting experience. Dis- 
count for early orders. Helpful 
planting information free, 


TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 


bring 












& 








Pictures, Post Cards 





HIKER’S CANE CHAIR 


Ideal for hikers, old 

tainesrs Closed look- 

and serves cane; opens 

on ts an re comfertable 

for resting. $3.50. 

2 F coat 

or hip ‘et t weight, less 
than one b> . 

8. Chair—cane. Seat in the handle, 

made out of wicker. sll 

able disk on the the the cane 

Dfemboo, ‘nickel plated’ Sareriat 

P: Honting cane chelr wit 

permanent umbrella seat, made out 1 or omens canvas 








A. J. O’BRIEN 

with whom is Associated M. E. ANDER- 
SON, Patent Lawyers and registered 
Solicitors. Practice in U. S. Courts. 
Mr. Anderson is an Electrical Engineer 
and was formerly Examiner in U. S.. 
Patent Office. 

601-610 Interstate Trust Bldg., Phone Main 2853, Denver, Colo. 





OF WILD GAME 
50 cents each postpaid 
erry Grizzly bears, brown 
bears, black bears, polar 
bears and cubs. Bull 
moose, cow moose, baby 
moose. Caribou, rein- 
deer, elk, deer, fawn, 
antelope, mountain sheep 
and goats, cougar and 
cubs. Musk-ox, buffalo, 
jagua. Wolf, coyote, ot- 
ter, marmot, porcupine, 
opossum, beaver, fox, hare. Alligator, turtle. 
Seals, walrus. Eagles, baby eagles, blue 
grouse, ptarmigan, Chinese pheasants, ducks, 
jays, owls, California quail, gulls, leaping 
salmon. Western scenery, big trees, moun- 
tains, glaciers, ice-caves. All genuine contact 
photographs. 5x7, 50 cents each; 8 x 10 En- 
largements, $1.00 each, postpaid. 
H. L. DILLAWAY, 2617 Boylston Ave., North, Seattle, Wash. 


ope mrrmenners ee oee 

















COWBOY AND INDIAN pictures from famous paint- 
ings by Charlie Russell. Sample and list, quarter. 
Beartooth Curio Store, Red Lodge, Montana. 1-2 


Miscellaneous 























359 A Bik Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
. —_ : Re Fol 
MINNESOTA WILD RICE seed — Write for special Why Not eictering butterfes, insecte! I buy 
prices. Prompt delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, Ait- nundreds of kinds for collections. Some wo 
kin, Minnesota 6-12 $1 to $7 each; simple outdoor work with my 
— - instructions, pictures, price-list. Send 10c (not 
LIVE DECOYS, MALLARD hens $2; drakes $1.50. ae = Rastranes Prospectus ore 
Will ship C. 0. D. C. G, Coffman, Carthage, Ill. e MR. SINCLAIR, Dealer In Insects 
R-6 Dept. 22, Box 1424, San Diego, Californi> 
° ° THE WORST ENEMY of man is an_ irritated, con- 
Indian Curios gested or enlarged Prostate Gland. Four out of five 
men over forty, have onan Ppp one and weakness ved 
“HISTORIC INDIAN RELICS—Old beaded Indian | bladder. Various nervous and mental symptoms an 
ie rare old guns, pistols, swords, daggers, many chronic affections are directly due to prostatic 
beautiful mineral specimens, fossils, pioneer dishes, —. My new we. ae. ——— - — 
3 sts on ¢ s. N. E. Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. ent, insures speedy reller, proves it, r. ° . 
Ipestreted lists, ton cents._F. Ee = = | Bobertz, 47 Bobertz Bldg.. Detroit, Mich. 








Archery 





YEW BOWS—STAVES, muiterials. Quality plus. Free 
catalog. Olympic Yew Archcry Shop, Port Angeles, 
Wash. 1-2 





OSAGE ORANGE HUNTING Bows, ‘Best in the world.”’ 
Write for proof. E. F. Pope. Woodville, Texas, 











Homesteads and Lands 


AVO CAD Groves pay enormous 


dividends. 100% or 
more. Largest planting in world—30,000 trees 
—commence bearing next 


year. Chance on 
ground floor, $5 to $500. 





Easy terms, Illus. 
Book FREE. Avocado Park Groves, O.L., Miami, Florida 





CANADA TAX SALE, Seized and sold for taxes; 

$64.80 buys 20 acres on main road; $100.80 buys 
2% acres 800 feet. lake front; $189.00 buys 78 acres 
farm on river; $279.00 buys 175 acres good hunting; 
$360.00 buys 160 acres western farm; $585.00 buys 
300 acres sporting—minerals. These properties, with 
several hundred others, are offered at the prices stated, 
no mortgage, no further payments. Beautifully situated 
hunting camps and fishing lodges where there is real, 
hunting and fishing. Summer cottage sites; heavily 
wooded acreages situated in Muskoka, Highlands of 


Ontario and the new North; also farms in old Ontario, 
Quebec, Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. Our 
12th annual list just 


illustrated booklet describes these properties and 

full particulars. It is mailed free on application. 
Now is the time to invest in Canada’s minerals, forests 
and farms. Don’t delay. These properties won’t last 


long at these prices. Send no money but send for book- 


let today so you will have first choice. Tax Sale Serv- 
ice, Room 607, 72 Queen Street West, Toronto 2, 
Canada. 





$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY—5 acres fruit, poultry, fur- 


farm, river front, Ozarks; $100; hunting and fishing, 
trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 N, Fifth, Kansas we 
Kans. -6 





SELL YOUR PROPERTY 
where located, particulars free. 
Co., 507 Brownell, Lincoln, Nebr. 


quickly for cash, no matter 
Real Estate Saleen 
-9 





EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY TO Profit in Canadian 
fishing 
Robinson, 


and hunting lands. Descriptive list free. 
33 Burris, Hamilton, Canada. 1-3 


issued in the form of a 20 page | 
gives 





sPATEN 











MIRRORS RESILVERED AT Home. Costs less 5 cents 

per square foot; you charge 75 cents. Immense profits 
Plating autoparts, reflectors, tableware, stoves, refinishing 
metalware, etc. Outfits furnished. Details Free. Write 
Sprinkle, Plater, 520, Marion, Indiana. 11-3 
MEN—INTERESTED OBTAINING information about 

work romantic, wealthy South America, write for free 
list. Good pay. South American Service Bureau, 14,600 
Alma, Detroit, Mich. 
FOR SALE: TWO large bunches of Peacock tail feath- 











ers for $10. Besides fans these would make other 
beautiful articles for a gift shop. Jessie S. Jones, 
Geiger, Ala, _ 12-2 
ME? ENTER U. 8. mail service; $142-$225 month; 





steady; paid vacations; experience unnecessary. For 
details, write Norton Inst., 1517 Temple Court, Denver, 
Colo. 






c. 2 : Best results. 
Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E. Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D. C. tf 
THE PILL THAT will—new way restorative for men. 





S—HIGHEST REFERENCES 














Absolutely amazing results. $1 proves it. Address 
Dr. Bobertz, 46 Bobertz Bldg., Detroit, Mich. tf 
DETECTIVES—-EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY. Travel. 

Experience unnecessary. Particulars free. Write Amer- 
ican Detective System, 2190 Broadway, N. Y. 12-6 
WHISKEY OR DRUG habit cured or no pay! Secret 

treatment. $2 if cured. Sent on trial! Georges 
Laboratories, Sta. C., Los Angeles, Calif. 

MINERAL RODS ON positively all money back guar- 


antee if not satisfied. 
68 C., Elgin, Texas. 
BUY SELL TRADE, 
monds, gold, platinum, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT cured or no pay; $1.50 
if cured; remedy sent on trial. Superba Co,, N-11 
Baltimore, Md. tf 
WANTED: DEER TAILS. Write us if you have any. 
The W. J. Jamison Company, 739 So, California Ave., 
Chicago, Tl, 12-2 
FOR SALE. CAILLE single cylinder outboard motor 
in good condition $35. Perry Thurman, Anthony, 
Kans. 
GENUINE 
outing equipment. 
Tdaho. 
SECRETS FOR RUPTURED people, 4c postage. 
Akers, 110 Albany, Breckenridge, Texas. 


Write T. D. Robinson, Box 
12-3 





guns, binoculars, watches, dia- 
Sam Efron, 170 East 4th St., 

















HUDSON BAY Blankets and high grade 
Catalogue. _ Theo, Langguth, _—, 





Jess 
1-3 


CERTIFIED DETAIL BLUEPRINTS of campers’ equip- 


ment. See ad on page 47. 














CAMPCRAFT 











How to Make a Log Cabin 50¢ 
How to Make a_ Fireplace. 50¢ 
How to Use Balloon Silk 50e 
Leather Working 50¢ 





Camp Craft Methods 50¢ 
With Blue Prints and Directions. Send Stamps to 


“Security Sales Service, Falls City, Nebr.” 
OH, SHOOT! By Rex Beach 


An hilarious account of the sporting adven- 
tures and misadventures of two of America’s 
greatest humorists. Fred Stone and Rex Beach 
hunted bears together in Alaska and shot 
cougars in the Grand Canyon, became en- 
tangled with several tribes of Indians, and had 
a series of thrilling experiences, $3 postpaid. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
SPORTING SPANIELS 


by John Stewart 


. 50c pos 
A book written by a practical shooting man, and 
applies to all breeds of spaniels. The frst of its 
kind ever published in America devoted entirely 
to Spaniels. 35 ‘years’ experience breeding, 
breaking and shooting over spaniels. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 























A STATEMENT 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation 
etc., required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 
1912, of OUTDOOR LIFE-OUTDOOR RECREATION, 
— monthly at Denver, Colo., for October 1, 


State of Colorado, 88 
County of Denver, " 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared J. A. McGuire, 
who having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the editor, publisher and owner of 
the Outdoor Life-Outdoor Recreation and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation) ete., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor and business managers are: 
Publisher, J. A. McGuire, Denver, Colo.; Editor, same, 
Denver, Colo.; Managing Editor, same, Denver, Colo.; 
Business Manager, A. E. Cameron, Denver, Colo, 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation 
its name and address must be stated and also immedi- 
ately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount 
of stock, If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. If 
owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con- 
cern its name and address, as well as those of each 
individual member must be given.) Outdoor Life Pub- 
lishing Co., Denver, Colo.; J. A. McGuire, Denver, Colo. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4, That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders. 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 


name of the _Derson or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 


knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 


im. 

(Signed) J. A. McGUIRE, 
Editor, Publisher and Owner. 
Sworn to ane subscribed before me this 24th day of 


September, 1928. 

Signed) JAMES F. GRIEST, 
(Seal) Notary Public. 
(My commission expires Jan, 16, 1929.) 
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NCE an historical figure of speech, “the shot heard ’round 
the world” is today an accomplished fact. You will hear 
this shot fired as the opening salute in each weekly program of 
the Winchester Arctic Broadcasting series—a program which 
provides you with the greatest thrill in radio. 


Tune in to Stations KFKX—KYW (Chicago), WBZ (Spring- 
field), WBZA (Boston) or KDKA (Pittsburgh) on Saturday, 
Christmas and New Year’s nights according to the schedule 
which will be furnished by your local dealer in Winchester 
Guns and Ammunition. 


Ask your dealer also for “The Game—The Gun—The Ammunition”—a 
booklet which suggests why shots from a Winchester are heard around 
the world on Saturday and every other day—wherever and whenever 
lovers of the great outdoors set forth upon discovery or in their quest 
for sport 


There are many reasons for this world-wide recognition of Winchester 
guality. One of the greatest of them all is a small mark -— the famous 
“Winchester Proof” — stamped into the barrel and receiver of every 
Winchester Rifle and Shotgun. Whether it appears upon the smallest 
rifle in the Winchester line or on the most powerful Winchester made, it 
represents a quality essential to utmost dependability in guns. 


Study carefully the “Winchester Proof” Rifles and Shotguns you will 
find at your dealers and don’t forget to ask him for the broadcasting 
schedule and booklet mentioned above. If, by any chance your 
dealer cannot supply you with either booklet, write direct to — 





RACE MAR 


oulcan hear it 





WIN CHESTER. 





Every Wee 


“WINCHESTER PROOF”’ 


The mark of aristocracy in gun making 
This mark means that, after it is com- 
pletely assembled and ready to ship, 
every Winchester Rifle and Shotgun is 
rigidly tested with a heavy overcharge 
load—far in excess of the top load for 
which the gun is made. It is then in- 
spected to determine that barrel and re- 
ceiver have withstood this tremendous 
excess pressure without sign of flaw or 
strain. Then and then only is it stamped 
with the “Wirichester Proof”. This fin- 
ished gun test follows a similar test made 
with the batrel alone during construc- 
tion. You thus obtain a double insurance 


‘of safety in every Winchester you buy. 





WINCHESTER 


REPEATING ts eaaighng co. 
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You are Very Wise man... 


But no a power 1S —— fo tell thiiak 2 


tie cigarette hag = mene 1S significant. 


CAMELS 


© 1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
KABLE BROTHERS COMPANY, PRINTERS, MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. 


